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A GENERAL MANAGER WHO MANAGES. 


Among that number who owe their education in lum- 
ber manufacturing and distributing to the efficient 
school of the North and who later brought their expe- 
rience to the South and in the process gained new ideas 
and modified to their advantage some of those that 
they had cherished—often unprofitably—is Jeremiah 
Sylvester Foley, by birth of Wisconsin, by acquired 
residence a citizen of Louisiana, and a factor to be 
reckoned with in the industrial development of his 
adopted State. He began his career as a lumberman 
much as have hundreds of others, some of whom have 
found themselves, after disastrous and prolonged experi- 
ment, misfits in the lumber business, and some of whom 
have made distinct successes. J. 8S. Foley belongs to 
the latter class, well along toward the van of it. In a 
eareer throughout which intelligent adaptation 
of conditions has been a marked influence he 
has risen from an obscure position in a lum- 
ber office to the general management of one 
of the really big lumber manufacturing and 
distributing concerns of the central South. 

J. 8. Foley’s progress probably was not a 
series of uninterrupted triumphs. He was a 
normal youth and doubtless he started with 
laudable ambitions and some of that healthful 
conceit that is inevitably a part of the equip- 
ment of the ambitious boy. With advancing 
years and as he learned that life has more 
kicks than half pence for the youth who has 
not the mental dexterity and nerve to dodge 
the kicks and accumulate the half pence 
doubtless the relative proportions of his am- 
bition and his conceit were readjusted. The 
process probably was hastened at times by 
some ‘‘jolts’? of a robustly healthful kind. 

At the beginning young Foley had two ad- 
vantages. He was born of parents who looked 
first—perhaps almost exclusively—to the prac- 
tical side of things—forebears who knew little 
aud eared less for the frivolous, who had a 
robust respect for those things that count well 
in the long run and equally as robust indiffer- 
ence to, where they were not completely ignor- 
ant of, the unprofitable. His parents were 
Jeremiah and Mary Foley, the former engaged 
at the time of the son’s birth in mercantile 
business at Lyndon Station, Wis., where the 
boy was born July 12, 1874. The latter learned 
to ‘*hustle’’? at an early age—learned that 
What he might~expect in the way of life’s rewards he 
must earn practically unaided. The second of his ad- 
vantages was gained through his attendance upon the 
publie schools of Lyndon. With that start, with good, 
inherited physique that he had never abused and the 
example of thrifty parents, young Foley began his 
career as a breadwinner. He entered the employ of 
lon Bros., of Lyndon, first in a minor capacity, 
{ then was advanced to the position of confidential 
rk, 

The name Scanlon, even at that time, was one to con- 
‘e with in its immediate section. Later it became 
the lumber world a synonym for responsibility and 
le importance, and it spells all of that and more 

iay. Seanlon Bros. embraced John, Thomas, W. E. 
d M. J. of that name, a quartet of power within 
emselves that was made stronger and famous in lum- 

manufacturing and timber owning in conjunction 
‘h the extensive Brooks-Seanlon interests, well known 
oughout the Mississippi Valley and on the Pacific 
st. Practical lumbermen these were, in every feature 

the lumber business, and Jeremiah Foley in this 
“ociation was destined either to ‘‘make good’’ or be 
gated to the ranks of the failures. He chose the 

‘mer, and he has justified his choice. He stuck to 

new schooling for several years with an application 
thot told, absorbing all the best that was attainable, and 


“ 
{ii 


laid at least the foundation for a real lumber education. 

But the experience at Lyndon, broad as it was, showed 
Jeremiah Sylvester Foley that it had limitations. He 
saw bigger possibilities beyond the confines of his town 
and his desk, and he saw also that to gather them to 
himself he must gain another kind of education than 
his environment had afforded. So he proffered his desk 
and its appurtenances to his employers, shook the dust 
ot Lyndon from his feet and, in 1896, he went to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and to the enlightening influences 
of a Minneapolis business college. What he learned 
there supplemented what he had learned at Lyndon. 
He absorbed a lot of further practical knowledge and 
divested himself of some things that had been a nat- 
ural handicap of youth. He followed the entire course 
prescribed by the business college. He came out of it 
mentally much more fit for his future career. And he 





JEREMIAH SYLVESTER FOLEY, OF KENTWOOD, LA. ; 
A Lumberman of Unusually Strong Managerial Ability. 


went back to the Scanlon fold, this time as bookkeeper 
for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, then under the management of E. L. Harkness. 

Mr. Foley gave to the duties of bookkeeper the same 
intelligent attention that the big army of good account- 
ants give it, with the difference, however, that he rose 
above and was graduated from it. The eyes of his 
chiefs were on him, and they had a sharp appreciation 
of his practical knowledge of the details of the busi- 
ness. They took the chance of spoiling a good book- 
keeper to make a possibly mediocre yard manager, and 
in 1898 gave him the management of the extensive 
Scanlon-Gipson yards. The results proved the high 
quality of their sporting judgment; young Foley ‘‘de- 
livered the goods.’’ So efficiently and satisfactorily did 
he do it that they kept him on the job seven years, or 
until, in 1905, the company’s line of yards was sold out. 

Perhaps that sale was a big influence on Mr. Foley’s 
progress. Perhaps without it he would still be a com- 
paratively obscure yard manager. Those who know 
him do not subscribe to that possibility—not by any 
possible stretch of arguing. At any rate it diverted 
Mr. Foley’s attention to a new field, a field in which 
he has had his biggest success. During his formative 
years in the lumber business Mr. Foley looked shrewdly 
beyond his immediate horizon. Between ‘‘stunts’’ that 
would have absorbed the full attention of most others 


he east his eye on southern trade possibilities and 
gained a knowledge of them that was surprising under 
the limiting possibilities of distance. The prospect 
looked good to him, so after closing up the sales of 
the Scanlon-Gipson yards he started south, bringing up 
at Sulphur Springs, Fla. Again in the congenial Scan- 
lon atmosphere, he bought an interest in the Sulphur 
Springs Lumber Company, a manufacturer of yellow 
pine composed of M. J. and W. E. Seanlon and M. J. 
Bolan, all of whom had drifted down there from the 
North, Mr. Bolan from Brainerd, Minn. 
men’s stay here was not of very long duration, ac- 


These gentle- 


counted for by climatic conditions in that part of 
Florida and attendant malarial fever. From a business 
viewpoint the venture was a success, but the tenderfoot 
northerners had not become acclimated and it was 
thought best to dispose of the business. The E. P. 
Rentz Lumber Company, presumably composed 
of men more accustomed to quinine as a steady 
diet, relieved them of it by 

Mr. Foley’s ability as a lumberman has best 


purchase. 


been demonstrated in executive management, 
and in that capacity he has shown a notable 
strength, a strength easily perceptible to his 
associates and principals, who balked at seeing 
good material go to waste. So, following the 
venture in Florida, Mr. Foley was transferred 
to Kentwood, La., to go again among home 
folks and become office manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Company under J. W. Shull, at that 
time the company’s general manager. Mr. 
Foley was not content with a subordinate posi- 
tion. Neither were his principals, who were 
paying good money to a man who ought to 
be and was capable of earning more in 
more responsible work. Therefore, in 1908, 
Mr. Foley was advanced to the position of gen- 
eral manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Company. 
He has held down that job ever since. Pre- 
sumably he will hold it as long as the Brooks- 
Scanlon Company can keep him in the man- 
ager’s chair. The company is composed of M. 
J. Seanlon, president; A. S. Brooks, vice presi- 
dent; S. D. Brooks, treasurer; P. A. Brooks, 
secretary; J. 8S. Foley, general manager. It is 
a specialist in high grade planing mill work 
and railroad timber, ties, decking and export 
lumber schedules. Its mills turn out annually 
125,000,000 feet of band and gang sawed long- 
leaf yellow pine, the successful manufacturing 
and distributing of which require the highest 
degree of managerial skill. That is where Jeremiah 
Sylvester Foley fits snugly into the job. 

Jeremiah S. Foley is married and is the father of 
four children, three of whom, boys, are living. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, the parent 
Seanlon concern, has long been a big factor in lumber 
manufacturing in Minnesota. In more recent years it 
has bought timber in the Pacific Northwest and it is 
erecting a modern mill at Bend, Ore., to cut consider- 
able Oregon white pine that it owns in the Deschutes 
Valley. 

In all sections of the country where his activities 
have been directed—and they have been somewhat 
widely distributed—Mr. Foley is well known as an 
unusually capable lumberman. He is naturally best 
known in his adopted State, Louisiana, and in that 
section and in others of the South he is held in high 
repute among his fellows as a man of strong mana- 
gerial force. His well earned reputation throughout 
the southern lumber world is based perhaps most largely 
upon the fact that he is minutely and practically in- 
formed in the manufacturiag and selling of yellow pine, 
though he ranks well among those who are known as 
‘fall around’’ lumbermen. In an effective but never 
self-assertivé way he offers an example of citizenship 
that is a healthful influence upon his community and 
his section. 











A Good Advertisement:— 


Doors That 
Can’t Come Apart 


Good because truthful, interesting 
and beneficial advice to your customers. | 
Try it. First lay in a few of these 
Patent Wedge Dowel 


Weed Quality 
Doors 


made from our celebrated California 
White Pine and shipped in straight cars 
or mixed with White Pine Sash. 





If your jobber doesn’t handle the Weed 
line write us direct for full information, 
list of jobbers and sample of Patent 
wedge dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 701 Crocker Building. 
a eee H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 





**CALIFORNIA”’—Made in all sizes. 1°¢ and 1% in. thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 


Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take nay stain or finish. -. 
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A Rejuvenated Hoo-Hoo Honored in 


Its Selection of a Snark. 


Thousands of lumbermen, members of Hoo-Hoo, 
throughout the country will rejoice over the action taken 
at San Francisco last week when, undaunted by the heavy 
blow that had been given the order by an official who 
proved unworthy of the trust imposed in and the great 
honor bestowed, upon him, a loyal few, with commend- 
able enthusiasm, cleared away the wreck and laid the 
foundation for a rejuveuated Hoo-Hoo, a stronger and 
better organization, even more worthy than the old one 
of the support of a membership made up of men with 
high ideals and an earnest desire to promote the ‘‘ health, 
happiness and long life’’ of their fellow men. 

That to him as Supreme Snark of the Universe has 
been entrusted the future of a rejuvenated Hoo-Hoo is 
a distinct honor and a high compliment to Julius Seidel, 
of St. Louis, and in accepting the honor, with its at- 
tendant responsibilities and arduous duties, Mr. Seidel 
has honored the order. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is one of the best known 
lumbermen in the United States and through his unfail- 
ing good humor, his sterling integrity ar his keen busi- 
ness acumen he has won the esteem of all who have the 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with him. With 
his unswerving optimism and boundless enthusiasm, to- 
gether with an executive ability rarely surpassed, Mr. 
Seidel will make an ideal executive to whom has been 
entrusted the duty of guiding Hoo-Hoo through the 
rocks and shoals and of establishing it on a safer and 
firmer foundation than ever it has occupied. 

With Julius Seidel as Snark and Emory D. Tennant 
as business manager, and eight other loyal members of 
the Supreme Nine to assist them, Hoo-Hoo should face 
the future with supreme confidence and rise from the 


ashes purified, a cleaner and more ennobled organization, 
filling a place that none other can supply. To the new 
Snark and his efficient co-workers and to loyal Hoo-Hoo 
everywhere the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the toast, 
‘*Health, Happiness and Long Life.’’ 





Yellow Pine Mills Back Their Output 
With a Definite Guaranty. 


This issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains an 
advertising announcement that should be of extraordi- 
nary interest to every lumber distributer throughout a 
large section of the United States as well as to certain 
classes of consuming buyers of southern yellow pine— 
an announcement to the effect that seven leading mills 
of the Caleasieu district of Louisiana, owners of the 
finest of virgin longleaf pine timber and excellent saw- 
milling facilities, have joined together in the adoption 
of a common trade mark and brand and are now pre- 
pared to codperate in the furnishing of genuine long- 
leaf pine, Pinus palustris, of prime quality, manufac- 
tured to meet the most rigid specifications, including 
notably those of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 

The trade mark and brand adopted by these mills 
is to the distributer and the consumer as well a guar- 
anty of quality. Many people are thoroughly familiar 
with the exceptional character of the longleaf pine of 
the Caleasieu district, but the purpose of the manu- 
facturers is to let everyone who is interested in the 





THE LUMBER “TRUST” BROKEN. 


(An editorial from the Morning Oregonian, of 
Portland, Ore., September 1, 1915.) 

The abused and cheated consumer has at last 
got the wicked lumber trust on its back. The 
lumber trust, be it understood, is that gigantic 
combination of plutocrats which has been in- 
vesting millions in our forests and which has 
been cutting our trees into lumber and filling 
up our trains for shipment of their product into 
our domestic markets, and loading ships—not 
our ships but any ships—for dispatch to the 
remote sections of the globe. About 50 percent 
of all labor employed in Oregon was directly or 
indirectly concerned in the lumber industry. 
The word ‘‘was’’ is used advisedly. 

But how is it now? The Pinchot reservation- 
ists became alarmed and instituted their policy 
of withdrawals, making it more costly than ever 
to get logs and operate mills; and the tariff- 
tinkers got in their work, so that the ‘‘trust’’ 
would have the competition of Canadian and 
other mills. The object of the one was to make 
timber so precious that it would be held for 
unborn generations; and the object of the other 
was to make lumber so cheap that everybody 
could afford to buy. 

Lumber is ideally cheap, but nobody buys. 
There is something wrong. Some think it is 
the tariff and others think it is Pinchotism, and 
still others over-production and over-capitaliza- 
tion. But, whatever it is, labor is not employed, 
capital is in distress, and the timber is rotting 
in the reserves. - 

Perhaps there has been some kind of a mis- 
take about the lumber ‘‘trust.’’ The men who, 
independent of one another, build logging roads 
into the timber and erect mills on the streams 
of Oregon and enter into active competition for 
the sale of their output are strangely unlike an 
organization in restraint of trade. They are 
builders of industry, employers of labor. Yet 
they are loosely denounced as timber barons, 
and they are regarded as despoilers of the pub- 
lic domain. 

Or they were. Just now the opinion is gain- 
ing headway that if the mills could be started 
and men put to work the state would be the 


gainer. The empty dinner pail is a real edu- 
' cator. The basis of prosperity is work at good 
wages. It is not demoralized markets, idle men, 


stagnant industry. The consumer is not helped 
if the producer is bankrupt. 











purchase of structural lumber know that timbers and 
dimension of the best and most enduring quality and 
possessing the highest possible strength factor are 
readily obtainable with the manufacturers’ guaranty 
back of them. , 

The mills participating in this movement are already 
well known to the lumber trade. They are joining 
forces solely for the purposes of advertising and 
branding their product. They will continue to compete 
in the future as in the past in the matter of prices 
and in all respects will operate, as heretofore, inde- 
pendently of each other excepting in the employment 
of the trade mark adopted by all of them, and in a 
joint publicity campaign to acquaint all concerned 
with the fact that such material is to be had and 
in ample quantities. 

This is a noteworthy step in the direction of better 
merchandising of southern longleaf yellow pine. 
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Public Sentiment and the State Should 
Further Reforestation. 


Gen. C. C. Andrews, secretary of the Minnesota Fores- 
try Board, recently addressed a letter to the editor of 
the St. Paul Dispatch making an appeal to all good citi- 
zens of Minnesota to get back of a movement for the 
reforestation of that State’s land that is regarded as 
suited only to the reproduction of timber. General 
Andrews’ letter is reproduced here because it contains a 
warning and suggestion that should receive the consid- 
eration of every citizen of Wisconsin and Michigan as 
well as of Minnesota: 

State Must Assist: And Citizens Must Become Informed 
On Needs of Forest Preservation. 
To the Editor of the Dispatch: 

Professor William Schlich, who assisted in organizing 
forestry in British India, who was head of the forestry 
school at Cooper's Hill, England, for many years, and who 
has been knighted by the British Government for his serv- 
ices in forestry, says in his manual! of forestry that it has 
been calculated that for the forests of Germany there is 
paid annually $40,000,000 for administration, care and 
labor therein, and upon which about a million people exist; 
for transportation of forest products there is paid $20,000,- 
000; and for wages in the manufacture of forest products, 
$150,000,000, maintaining 3,000,000 more people. 

Forest consumption has been going on in Minnesota 
seventy years, and there is now need of strong measures 
for reforestation. There is in this State a great deal of 
land that is chiefly valuable for the production of timber, 
some of which is bare, exposed to sun and wind and growing 
poorer every year. It is true that in places one now sees a 
tine regrowth of forest, but on an average, in my opinion, 
after twenty years of particular observation, not more than 
5 percent of it is well restocked (close growing) with 
valuable kinds of timber trees. It will take nature un- 
aided more than a century to renew our forests; the State 
must assist. ‘Thoughtful citizens should keep this matter 
in mind and help educate a public sentiment that will cause 
another legislature to give reforestation a proper start. 

C. C. ANDREWS, 
Secretary State Forestry Board. 

All of the States mentioned have considerable land 
that is not suited to agriculture and that can best be 
planted in timber. The problem of reforesting these 
lands, however, is a complex one and before the State 
governments can expect to accomplish much public senti- 
ment must be created and a better understanding of the 
possibilities of reforestation fostered. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to endorse fully General An- 
drews’ view of this subject. 





The Classification Conference—Execu- 
tive Committee Now at Work. 


The conference of lumber associations held in Chi- 
cago this week on the call of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association for the purpose of organizing 
the lumber industry in all its branches as to the proposed 
reclassification of lumber and lumber products was an 
admirable example of enlightened trade management. 

It has been evident from the beginning that, in view 
of the many different lumber interests involved, no abso- 
lute unanimity of sentiment could be secured; but it was 
hoped and believed that all differences might be waived 
or compromised, so that the attitude of the trade toward 
the general subject could be unanimous. Even that hope 
for a time seemed unlikely of realization, but the meet- 
ing of Wednesday proved that trade loyalty was no weak 
sentiment and that the cohesive were stronger than the 
opposing forces in so vital a matter. 

Wisely enough, the meeting did not attempt to go into 
details, whether disputed or otherwise. It immediately 
organized the industry, appointed a comprehensive exec- 
utive committee to carry forward the work and gave 
that committee merely a broad, general statement of 
principles for its guidance. 

More than thirty lumber organizations were repre- 
sented, and these included everything from lumber man- 
ufacturing to retail associations, and, further, took in 
box, sash and door and cooperage interests. Several of 
the organizations represented are national in their char- 
acter and scope. 

The feeling of those present seemed to be of regret 
that the subject under discussion should have been 
opened up, and that its agitation would result in noth- 
ing but evil through disturbance of transportation con- 
ditions that had been many years in development and 
upon which the lumber business had been established. 
Yet it was also recognized that it was a subject—coming 
as it did from the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is evidently determined thoroughly to ventilate 
the subject and to find a basis for definite action—that 
could not be ignored. 

While the inquiry has to deal primarily with classifica- 
tion, it is certain to have a very pronounced effect upon 
rates, and this fact gave color to the resolutions for 
the guidance of the executive committee. Thus is ac- 
counted for the wording of the two resolutions in which 
principles were laid down. The first one said: ‘‘This 
body is strongly of the opinion that there should be no 
change in the classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts which would or might result in different rates on 
the ordinary and customary products of the lumber 
manufacturing plants, whether shipped in straight or 
mixed earload lots.’’ Analyzing this resolution it might 
be divided into two parts, the first embodying the 
opinion that there should be no change in classifications, 
for the reason that any change would be likely to affect 


the rates; the second that if a change is inevit- 
able the industry expresses itself as being opposed to 
changes that would split the rates on forest products 
which enter together into the ordinary carload freight. 

But the matter of rates in classification is so import- 
ant that the meeting was not content with this announce- 
ment and said further: ‘‘This body is convinced that 
lumber has borne more than its proper proportion of 
the expense of transportation and any reclassification 
will only result in a higher basis of rates.’? Those two 
resolutions, unanimously approved, express the opinion 
of the lumber industry and the lumber trade in all its 
departments as to the subject as a whole. 

There was no discussion of the commission’s ques- 
tionnaire; that was left to the committee of twenty-four 
authorized by the convention and appointed by its chair- 
man, as announced at the brief Thursday morning ses- 
sion. That committee immediately began consideration 
of the commission’s inquiries in an attempt to answer 
the seventeen questions and sundry subquestions in line 
with the principles laid down by the resolutions quoted 
above. 

The committee has a difficult and delicate task, but a 
review of its membership, which will be found on page 
42, shows that a very high order of talent has been called 
into the service of the trade. All its ability will, how- 
ever, be needed for the work it has in hand. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asked questions as to mat- 
ters of fact and as to matters of opinion. Some of 
them were directed especially to the carriers, most of 
them to the lumbér industry. Question No. 4 is the 
fundamental one—‘‘Is it desirable and practicable to 
establish throughout the country a uniform lumber list 
fixing a definite relationship between lumber and lumber 
products?’’ That question is followed by a series asking 
to what extent manufactured products of lumber should 
take the same rates as lumber, what higher rates, how 
lumber products should be grouped for rate making pur- 
poses ete. 

That the executive committee in charge on behalf 
of the lumber trade will follow as closely as possible 





the principles outlined in the resolutions is certain, 
It will recognize that the simpler classification is tie 
better, the less change from prevailing customs tie 
better. In the various official classifications are di:- 
ferences that have attracted the attention of the Inte,- 
state Commerce Commission and theoretically they shoud 
be harmonized; and yet it is a serious question as to 
whether systems that have grown out of the natur:l 
requirements of the carriers and of the industries of 
the various districts can be meddled with without doin 
more harm than good. 

However, all these questions can probably be safel; 
left by the industry to the executive committee now in 
charge. Some words of warning, however, should be 
sent out. Now that a responsible body has been insti- 
tuted to take care of this matter do not interfere wit! 
its work. As was suggested at the meeting, rates and 
classifications in this matter should be kept separate, 
and if rate questions seem of primary importance to some 
departments of the business they can be handled by 
independent action before the commission. But as to 
all that is properly and authoritatively in its hands the 
committee should be given the fullest support, even 
to the extent of forgetting the particular notions or 
particular needs of any particular branch or locality of 
the industry. 

Furthermore, this work will require, before the hear- 
ings are ended and the decisions of the commission are 
announced, no small amount of money. It would not be 
surprising if $50,000 would be needed to cover absolutely 
necessary expenses. Whatever the amount may be, large 
or small, it should be promptly forthcoming from the 
trade, for if the lumber business is to have its proper 
place in the framing of the classification or in the de- 
termining of the position of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it must act in unity and act strongly and 
firmly. That so much has been accomplished is a matter 
of satisfaction to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which 
from the beginning has avoided discussion of disputed 
matters and urged first and all the time the absolute 
necessity of trade unanimity. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


INSPECTION OF RED CEDAR LUMBER. 

Will you kindly advise us where we can obtain the rules 
for inspection of red cedar lumber?—ELK GARDEN LUMBER 
CoMPANY, Elk Garden, Va. 

[Although red cedar is a soft wood, the grading rules 
for it are included in the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association’s book, which can be supplied by the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 





MARKET WANTED FOR OSAGE ORANGE. 

In “Query and Comment” I have seen a number of inqui- 
ries for osage orange or bois d’arc. I want the names of 
parties interested in this wood. I have wood and plan to 
cut it. 

Can you carry in “Query & Comment” column an inquiry 
as to markets for this wood, sawdust and logs?—INQUIRY 
No. 91. 

[There was an inquiry for Osage orange sometime ago, 
which, however, has now been closed out and marked off 
the docket. The above inquiry is therefore published 
in the hope that it will reach some users of this some- 
what uncommon wood. 

The ‘‘Query and Comment’’ department of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN is in no way intended to substitute 
or replace the ‘‘ Wanted and For Sale’’ department. In- 
quiries for markets or for materials should be placed 
and paid for as classified advertisements if of the 
ordinary routine character. It is only when the inquiry 
is for the purchase or sale of some rare and unusual 
item that it comes legitimately within the scope of the 
Query and Comment department. 

Wood sawdust is a material which can not be profitably 
marketed except for special purposes at nearby points. 
There is no general market for it—EDp1Tor.] 





SOME ANSWERS TO THAT PROBLEM. 


In the September 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
were reviewed a considerable number of replies to the 
lumber arithmetic problem submitted by the A. Miller 
& Son Lumber Company, Bradford, Pa. The inquiry 
was about the percentage of waste involved in manufac- 
turing 114”x4” flooring out of 2x4 stock. 

That 3,333 feet of stock would be required to manu- 
facture 2,500 feet of flooring, involving 25 percent of 
waste based upon the amount of 2-inch lumber that was 
used was the opinion of a large number of late replies 
that have been sent in, and those giving the above 
solution were: 

G. W. Sutherland, of Island Creek Lbr. Co., Omar, W. Va. 

S. I. Wood, 76 Johnswood Road, Boston, Mass. 

“Pax,” Baltimore Sash & Door Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. F. Baird, Builders’ Lumber Co., Kerman, Cal. 

W. W. Scoville, Shevlin-Clarke Co., Ltd., Ft. Frances, Ont. 

A. F. Beach, Warner Bros., Melvern, Kan. 

D. G. Saunders, Saunders-Strieby Lbr. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

RE. E. Burrus, Potlatch Lumber Co., Erwan Yd. 

A. B. Cook, Trinity County Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex. 

The answer in feetage was correctly stated by R. C. 
Haresock, of the Nye Schneider Fowler Company, Fre- 
mont, Neb., but he did not venture to state percentage. 
George A. Reid, agent of the Potlatch Lumber Company 
at Elk River, Idaho, was of the opinion that it would 


require 3,6331% feet of 2x4 to work out this flooring, but 
as he did not state his solution in detail where his error 
occurred can not be pointed out. Ancel Lewis, stenog- 
rapher for the A. H. Hill Lumber Company, Wichita, 
Kan., gave the correct answer for the problem based 
upon rough stock, but assumed the use of dressed stock 
and, giving a separate answer for this, made the error 
of figuring dressed stock at its actual instead of its nor- 
mal thickness. 

If the percentage of waste is based upon the total 
amount of 2x4 used it will of course be 25 percent. If 
based upon the amount that would normally be required, 
if 14%)” rough stock were at hand from which to work 
the flooring, the wastage is 3314 percent, which is the 
correct way of figuring it—Ep1Tor. 





UTILIZATION OF WASTE. 

As subscribers to your publication, it appeals to us that 
you might be interested and able to advise us as to the most 
profitable method of utilizing waste which we accumulate 
from our cutoff saws in the form of squarings and short ends 
of boards, which vary in width and up to 8 inches in length. 

Also we have an accumulation of rip-saw waste in the 
form of strips from 8 inches to 40 inches in length, and 
%-inch thick and up to %-inch wide. 

If you are able to advise us with respect to the judicious 
use to which we may put this waste we would very much 
appreciate your courtesy in so doing. 


[This same question, with possibly slight variations, 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
several times published in this department, on various 
occasions, in the hope of securing some discussion of the 
subject by our readers. The statement of a simple 
mathematical problem will bring out a host of replies, 
but an inquiry will be side-stepped. 

Possibly our inquirer will be able to secure some as- 
sistance from the new Wood Waste Bureau of the 
Forest Service at Washington, D. C., and he is recom- 
mended to appeal to that source of information. There 
is no general formula for the solution of this problem 
and it can be handled only through individual ingenuity 
and usually entirely different methods of utilization must 
be worked out in practically every individual case.— 
EDITOR. | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN FORESTRY. 

We have a friend whose son’ graduated from our high 
school last year and the boy wishes to take up forestry and 
the father is able financially to give him a higher education, 
but wishes to know what the opportunities are along this 
line for one who is thoroughly equipped. This young man is 
of strong physique, pleasant personality and has a sound 
mind. We were asked for advice, but frankly told inquirer 
that we were not sufficiently posted to give the advice de- 
sired. Any information along this line will be highly appre- 
ciated. 

[The knowledge of forestry is highly desirable for 
any young man whose business affiliations are to be with 
the lumber business, and particularly with lumber manu- 
facture. He should gain this education as a part of his 
business equipment. 

If, however, the young man in question expects to 
depend upon the practice of forestry as a source of 
livelihood it must be confessed that the present supply 
of fairly trained men appears to be slightly more than 
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a adequate to the demand. The professional forester can 
vivance only with increasing opportunity for profitable 
‘ practleg, and for this in general a higher stumpage price 
will be necessary than now prevails in this country. 

It is true that on large timber cutting operations for- 
estry methods, even now to some extent, would prove 
profitable in conserving and assisting the purposes of 
uitural forest protection. Tree growing by artificial 
ivrestry is not yet as profitable in this country, how- 
ever, except in a few locations and with limited species 
of wood, such, for example, as white pine in New Eng- 
land. —Ebiror. ] 


NAMES OF COMPANIES MANUFACTURING 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE WANTED. 

Kindly furnish us with names of some reliable lumber 
ills or Companies that have mills cutting southern yellow 
pine in the South on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
also on the Illinois Central Railroad, and oblige.—INQuIRy 
No. 92. 

(The advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
constitute a directory of reliable manufacturers of south- 
ern yellow pine on the lines of the Louisville & Nashville, 
ilinois Central and other roads. The inquirer has been 
referred to these pages as a source of dependable in- 
formation.—EDITOR. ) 


EXTENT AND EFFECTS OF IMPORTATIONS OF 
SHINGLES. 

Ilow many carloads of shingles have been shipped from 
Canada, particularly British Columbia, to the United States 
during the last year, say July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915? 

IHlow many shingles were shipped from the same territory 
to the United States a year prior to the removal of the 
duty ? 

|The first question is answered in part by the table 
which follows, showing imports of shingles and of lumber 
also to the end of the last fiscal year. ‘The Department of 
Commerce does not tabulate its figures in such way that 
it is possible to furnish definite information as to imports 
of shingles by customs districts. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that practically all of the shingles imported come 
from Canada and that many British Columbia shingles 
come into the United States through eastern customs dis- 
tricts, being handled across the continent on the 
Canadian railroads: 
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Another tabulation, which follows, shows imports of 
shingles during the year preceding and the year subse- 
quent to the removal of the duty. 
1912-1913——— 








1913-1914-——— 





Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Mo a ae *56,082,000 $135,596 50,601,000 $137,981 
November ........ *48,044,000 118,549 84,132,000 228,424 
DGCEMVCF 6 :¢c0.0:c0: *59, 219,000 146,701 80,535,000 193,171 
SOMATE oie secs cece t *27,284,000 67,097 42,706,000 99,845 
WORTUBTY « .oicc ca-aes *19,621,000 51,157 57,700,000 134,000 
NENA 6G) 0 650-0:4wla.0 *24,536,000 60,732 81,771,000 195,987 
pO re *42,568,000 108,066 114,763,000 260,084 
NS ecg ave aceis ereco *39,747,000 99,577 116,595,000 267,739 
ot ee Puen ces om *42,865,000 115,441 116,761,000 274,014 
ARE - 5 GCs Os reels *41,364,000 196,440 : 14, 222/000 270,555 
PRUE s 6-ire scslea ete 330,062,000 134,520 121,109,000 274,706 
September ........ *58,048,000 157,965 130,796,000 _276, 854 
gS 509, 440,000 $1,301,841 1,111,691,000 2 : 613, 360 
*Star indicates es admitted under duty which was 


removed October 4, 1913 

The demoralizing effect upon the American shingle 
industry of the removal of the tariff is so plainly told 
in these figures that comment is unnecessary. It need 
only be said that the present condition of the shingle 
industry of the State of Washington speaks for itself. 
The figures furnish uncontrovertible evidence as to the 
TOR. | 


FEASIBILITY OF CUTTING MAHOGANY IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The writer has had his attention directed to a proposition 
to take a modern logging equipment into Central America 
and get out large mahogany logs. 

He would thank you for a general opinion on this; also a 
general statement about the market for mahogany logs in 
the East and West, particularly the West. You might 
mention market prices and whether the market is under 
stocked with large, long logs. You might also mention otlicr 
sources of information. 

(A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
made an extended trip through Central America in 1909 
saw one abandoned logging road, the right of way of 
which was so well covered with jungle growth that the 
rails were almost concealed. Natives said that it was 
built by an American who believed he could get out ma- 
hogany logs by modern logging methods as applied in the 
United States but found that those methods would not 
work in the tropics. 

In view of the fact that mahogany tracts produce as 
a rule but an average of perhaps one tree to the acre 
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the old method of employing oxen and hauling the logs 
to the nearest small stream to be taken out during the 
rainy season when high water comes is still probably 
the only feasible method of handling a mahogany opera- 
tion. Certainly the operator who is going to take out 
the mahogany and nothing else could not afford to put 
in steam logging machinery and railroad facilities. 

As to the demand for mahogany logs, while it is true 
that the supply from Africa has been very materially 
curtailed, if not entirely cut off by the war, American 
mahogany manufacturers are getting liberal supplies of 
logs from Mexico and Central America and the producers 
seem to be able to meet all requirements. The inquirer 
has been referred to a leading faney hardwood concern 
on the West Coast for price quotations.—Ep1Tor. ) 


MARKETS FOR MEXICAN WALNUT. 


Will you be kind enough to advise me where I would find 
the best market for Mexican walnut?—Inquiry No. 90. 


[The above inquiry is published for the information 
of: readers and the address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOor. | 


NAMES MAKER OF ‘‘RUBBER GLASS.’’ 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa. 

On page 23 of your issue of September 4 is an inquiry for 
translucent material to be used in place of windows, and 
your answer is that you had not located the manufacturer. 
It occurred to us this information might be useful to you; 
hence this letter. 

The name of the manufacturer of that article is Angier 
Mills, Ashland, Mass. We are advised that their product is 
very large. 

Would say that we began using this material about 1903 
and had the pleasure of being the first to show it to Mr. 
Saley. The trade name of the goods is “rubber glass” and 
we desire to recommend it in the very highest terms. 
Think you will find that many important railroad buildings, 
factory buildings and other structures requiring a soft, 
diffused light from an article that will not break easily have 
used this rubber glass. We are suggesting that you write 
the Angier Mills, of Ashland, Mass., and receive a large 
size sample. We are enclosing a small sample for your in- 
formation. HAWKEYE LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 

John W. asa President. 


—— LATH saa pieces) 





























Total—1913- Se a From Canada—1913-1914 Total—i914-1915 From Canada—1914-1915 1913-19 915 1913-1914 914-1915 
Quantity ue Quantity lue Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity v alue Quantity Vv alue Quantity Value enue V jalue 
July .....+- 88,585 $ 1, 661, 478 85,159 1,606,471 98,215 $ 1,905,311 97,343 $ 1,888,006 41,364 $ 3,440 114,222 § 5 61,728 $ 189,706 77,310 $ 
August .... 94,923 1,789,790 93,703 1,743,180 108,882 1,996,024 101,756 1/956,881 50,062 60,905 b 171,629 96,134 
September . 97,707 1,872,049 95,881 1,799,256 106, 5,878 1,993,668 104,675 1,973,834 58,048 i 2 185,181 101,363 
October .... 91,416 1,735,528 90,539 1,690,162 ) 1,718,169 1,679,776 50,601 137,981 154,358 76, 101 
November ..108,188 2)045,716 105,716 1,955,927 1,623,157 1,590,782 84 ame 2 228,424 48 
December .. 68,243 1,324,632 67,557 1,300,382 847,875 832,672 193,171 334 
January 42,669 740,335 34,869 687,963 661,095 637,744 42 99,845 64, 458 
February 39,050 740,894 35,737 689,314 654,554 647,112 5 “FO 134,000 52,659 
March 46,238 914,613 45,296 872,488 861,445 849,007 81,771 195,987 70,082 
April 58,287 1,075,250 56,319 1,065,475 i 1,123,326 56,3¢ 1,060,790 114,763 260,084 71,015 
May oseee hoe 1,649,525 83,297 579,797 106,536 2,007,248 103, 8: 53 1,976,550 116,595 267,739 105,481 188, 099 
TURE ses oo 101,316 1,961,817 98,760 1,937,515 113,471 2,086,955 110,636 2,047,179 116,761 274,014 172,090 176,338 
Totals . 924,567 $17,511,627 892,833 $16,927,930 - 929,006 $17,478,837 908,663 $17,140,333 564,778 $1,613,586 672,023 $1,916,214 895.0388 $2,190,170 1,487,116 $3,104,698 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Notwithstanding that conditions that ordinarily pro- 
duce a large volume of lumber business are manifestly 
present, business continues quiet. Some disappoint- 
ment is expressed that the fall trade has not opened 
up as was hoped it would. In the building lumbers, 
however, the fact is readily accounted for. The tone 
of this business is set by that great consumptive sec- 
tion, the central North and West. If business is ac- 
tive north of the Ohio River from the Alleghenies west 
into the trans-Missouri States of Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska, the trade in building lumber is active. 
Whatever the demand may be from manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the East, or the industries, or from the cities, 
the lumber business of the country as a whole can not 
be active without a normal demand from this great 
agricultural territory. As for that territory, it is 
calling for increasing .amounts of lumber week by 
week, but the call is neither loud nor insistent. The 
crop situation from a physical standpoint is such that 
not much ean be expected of the farmer in the way 
of buying during the remainder of this fall. Probably 
in parts of Minnesota and in the Dakotas, where a 
phenomenal wheat crop has been harvested under fa- 
vorable conditions, and in territory similarly situated 
in. respect to crop conditions, there will be a good or 
even a large fall demand. But through most of the 
territory the farmer is still too much concerned with 
saving his crops, too busy in the actual physical work 
of harvesting and housing them to enter the markets 
for anything with avidity. 

* * * 

If the crop season had been normal in its develop- 
ment the expectations of the earlier part of the year 
would undoubtedly have been realized, but as things 
are it can not be expected that a normal fall business 
will be had as to much of this territsry. Of course, 
the business is only delayed. Though there may be 
some disappointment in the prices ruling for wheat, 
corn and perhaps other crops there is nothing to indi- 
cate but what prices realized by the farmers will be 
profitable to them. Adding, therefore, the profit on the 
enormous crops of this season to the unused returns 
from the crops of the previous year, the average farmer 
is in a position where he is abundantly able to buy 
freely and heavily of anything that he wants, and 
when he has had a chance he has shown his disposi- 
tion so to do. In view of the situation as outlined 


above it would not be strange if the lumber trade 
should have to content itself this season with less 
than the hoped for volume of business and be com- 
pelled to pin its expectations to the business of next 
spring rather than that of this fall. But these con- 
siderations do not mean that the fall trade will not 
be good; it is fairly good now. While business is 
quiet it is still in considerable volume, and almost any 
lumberman, speaking frankly, will say that business is 
pretty good. 
* * * 

One section of the country stands out in bright re 
lief from the rest, and that is the south Atlantic coast 
district. Conditions in that region have been some- 
what peculiar. It is the chief source of supply for the 
ordinary building lumber required by the northeastern 
manufacturing States, which, because primarily of war 
business, are enjoying almost unprecedented prosperity. 
Reports from both Georgia and Florida are that ship- 
ments now are limited only by mill capacity and that 
the mills are sold out for weeks and months ahead. 
It is possible there may be a touch of braggadocio in 
these reports; so long were the southeastern mills under 
a cloud that they may be a little boastful under the 
changed conditions. Such an attitude is pardonable. 
But it is evident enough that business there is excel- 
lent. As to the wide sweep of the southern yellow pine 
region, business is steadily but slowly improving, 
prices gradually are firming up and what improvement 
is gained as the weeks go on is seldom lost. In all 
departments of the lumber business that is the condi- 
tion. Volume of demand and prices have both gained 
steadily, if slowly since the year began. 


* * * 


Perhaps the most cheering feature of the last week 
or two has been a decided increase in the demand for 





If you don’t know exactly what it 
costs you to do business the likelihood 
is that soon it won’t cost you any- 
thing—so why worry? 

Charles H. Mackintosh in Logging. 











railroad material. Inquiry has been active, many or- 
ders have been placed, and although not many of them 
are large, the aggregate is enough to have an appreci- 
able effect upon the market. This business is wide- 
spread and felt from one coast to the other, and though 
it is not like the old days when the roads were mak- 
ing great extensions.and rapidly opening up the west- 
ern country it still is of a magnitude that, under the 
circumstances, is very gratifying. 


* * * 


A cheering feature of the week is the report as to 
August building permits. According to the American 
Contractor of Chicago, sixty-eight cities issued permits 
in July to the value of $52,790,000; the same cities 
in August laid plans for buildings to the value of 
$60,113,000, a gain of 14 percent. As far as the year 
so far is concerned, 1915 is still below 1914 by 7 per- 
cent, but the deficit is being rapidly made up. A re- 
markable feature of these figures is the large per- 
centages of gain or loss that are shown. There is no 
even tenor progress. The gain or loss is pronounced. 
For example, New York City in August showed a gain 
of 44 percent as compared with August, 1914; Cincin- 
nati, 170 percent; Hartford, 184 percent; Portland, 78 
percent; St. Paul, 65 percent. On the other hand, 
Baltimore lost 56 percent; Birmingham, 56 percent; 
Los Angeles, 52 percent; Nashville, 82 percent; Pitts- 
burgh, 34 percent. Gains ard losses were both so 
distributed over the country that territorial conditions 
could hardly account for them. But the fact that the 
cities of the country are building more extensively 
than last year is one of the bright features of the 


trade. 
* * * 


Export business is quiet so far as volume is con- 
cerned. It is being discovered that trade of the ordi- 
nary sorts with Great Britain has been overdone. 
Stocks are too large on the docks, more lumber is in 
hand than is under the circumstances needed. The de- 
mand is for Government use. It seems impossible to 
ship enough ties and other thick material for railroad 
and trench work. Some specials are needed for spe- 
cial war purposes, some lumber for temporary build- 
ings, but as to the regular trade items little lumber is 
being shipped and little is wanted. Business is far 
better in proportion with other countries than in those 
afflicted by war. 
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The feature of the week of dominating interest so far 
as financial matters are concerned was undoubtedly the 
disclosure regarding the which the Franco- 
British financial commission to this country proposed a 
loan of, not five hundred million dollars, but a round 
billion dollars, to be’ subscribed for in this country to 
meet the needs in international trade of the two leading 
allied powers. It has been assumed, perhaps without 
any special ground for the assumption, that the proposi- 
tion borne by these envoys, who represent both banking 
and governmental interests, would be for a loan based on 
collateral; that collateral assumed to be American secur- 
ities now held in the United Kingdom and France. 
Financiers of this country, or most of them, assumed 
that the Governments of the respective countries would 
be able to purchase with their notes or bonds, or to ob- 
tain as a pro forma loan, these American securities with 
which they could secure a loan or a credit in this coun- 
try to the amount desired. But it has been disclosed that 
instead of this method of approach the plan was for a 
direct appeal to American financiers to provide a billion 
dollars in return for French and English Government 
obligations. The frank argument of these emissaries is 
in effect that English securities are the standard of the 
world; that neither British nor French Government secur- 
ities have ever been questioned as to their stability; that 
therefore America should be willing to take them in re- 
turn for a loan to be expended entirely in the United 
States for whatever the allied countries may need in the 
way of supplies of all sorts as well as of munitions of 
war. 


basis on 


* * # 


The appealing argument of the emissaries seems to be 
that the only goods absolutely needed from this country 
are war munitions proper and that to purchase them there 
is abundant means in the shape of gold or its equivalent ; 
but that if the United States wishes to sell the allied 
powers wheat, beef, hog products and cotton it must 
take these Government securities or lose that trade, which 
is more important in volume than is the trade in war 
munitions and will be the basis for a continued trade be- 
tween the United States and European countries. It is 
pointed out that the United Kingdom has built up its 
tremendous foreign trade quite as much by means of its 
liberality in credit and its loans abroad as by its manu- 
factures; that trade not merely follows the flag but 
follows the establishment of banks and of credits. The 
question is asked, should not the United States take what 
little chance there may be in such a loan in order to 
secure the advantages of closer friendship and closer 
financial relationship? It is urged that while the United 
States has not in the past been a creditor country or a 
credit-extending country, here is presented an opportunity 
for the establishment of international financial relation- 
ship that should not be ignored. 


* * * 


As the time came to close this department all doubt 
had not been removed, but it seemed pretty well assured 
that the loan would be made on substantially the terms 
of the envoys. The form of the loan was undecided, but 
it was believed that notes, perhaps serial in character, 
running from five to ten years, would be the most satis- 
factory, and the rate of interest 414 percent, with a 
guaranty of no income tax by England or France. It 
was suggested that these notes would be jointly guaran- 
teed by the two powers, though as to exactly what shape 
such a joint obligation could or should take had not 
been determined. As the week went on and as negotia- 
tions progressed between the foreign visitors and certain 
American financial leaders—most of them of New York 
but some representing the interior—two developments 
contrary in character made their appearance. As was 
to be expected, there was bitter denunciation of the pro- 
posed loan coming from German partisans. The protest 
took the form of threatened withdrawals of deposits from 
banks which should participate in the loan, with intent 
to bring about a financial crisis with such institutions; 
and some even went so far as to threaten the personal 
safety of the visitors. Such threats were to be expected 
in a matter involving such intense partisanship, but on 
the other hand it is reported that many so-called German 
banks were in favor of the loan, apparently on the ground 
that it was not a legitimate political question but one of 
cold finance yet involving, so far as the United States is 
concerned, its progress toward future business prosperity. 


* * 


The most hopeful feature of the recent business situa- 
tion has been the large volume of exports and the tre- 
mendous balance of international trade in favor of United 
States. As if to give a practical demonstration of what 
might happen, during the week ending September 11 our 
exports dropped off about $27,000,000 as compared with 
the previous week and the favorable balance of trade to 
about $3,000,000. Doubtless this was merely a coinci- 
dence, but the possibility of such changes in the volume 
of trade suggested a possible condition that would be 


anything but satisfactory to this country. It was felt 
that the suggested threat that if the loan were refused 
the United States might not be called upon for supplies 
to such an extent as it had been in the past might be well 
founded. Certain things the Allies can get only from the 
United States in the desired quantities. Only in this 
country is there a surplus of manufacturing capacity 
which will provide munitions of war, such as explosives, 
shells, rifle cartridges, cannon, rifles ete., as well as such 
things as motor trucks, leather goods ete.; but it was 
pointed out that grain and provisions could be secured in 
any needed quantities from other sources; that cotton soon 
would be available from Egypt and India, and that gen- 
eral lines of manufacture, as far as they are needed, could 
be secured from other of the neutral nations. The cash 
resources of England and France are ample to pay for 
munitions of war proper, but with such a loan as re- 
quested they would be in position to buy, and would buy, 
from the United States most liberally of all the other 
supphes needed both for the civil and military popula- 
tion. 
* * * 


Thoughtful men both in business and finance have been 
looking this week at our actual domestic situation as 
affected by the export business. Agriculture is the basis 
of our domestic trade and our home prosperity. Accord- 
ing to the Government estimates of last week the crop of 
all grains for 1915 will be 5,641,000,000 bushels, break- 
ing even the wonderful record of 1912, when 5,533,000,000 
bushels were produced. This is, of course, the September 
estimate, but while in wheat quality may be reduced it 
is quite generally expected that the wheat estimate of 
981,000,000 bushels may be raised to an even thousand 
million at harvest; and that if the weather is favorable 
during the next month the corn harvest may amount to 
as much as 3,000,000,000 bushels. The chief doubt is as 
to quality rather than as to quantity. In some of the 
winter wheat States the quality of the yield has already 
been affected and it is possible for late corn to be injured 
by frost. Little doubt is possible as to the record break- 
ing quantity of the grain yield. The wheat crop itself 
promises to produce a surplus for export of over 400,000,- 
000 bushels. Taking, not the maximum but the average 
estimate, as to the Canada yield tnere promises to be a 
surplus in that country of 150,000,000 bushels. Broom- 
hall’s latest report estimates the surplus crop of 1915 
of the world as 800,000,000 bushels, or 416,000,000 bush- 
els above import requirements. If import requirements 
then are put at 385,000,000 bushels it is evident that 
Great Britain and France, with their needs amounting to 
about 200,000,000 bushels, can easily be supplied without 
calling on the United States. What is true in regard to 
wheat is also true with beef. Argentina, Australia and 
Canada can probably furnish about all the provisions of 
that character needed by the Allies. 


* * * 


Looking a little ahead, therefore, it seems evident that 
prices of our agricultural products depend quite largely 
upon the way in which we stand abroad, and upon the 
prosperity of our agricultural districts depends in greatest 
measure the welfare of our entire commercial and indus- 
trial fabric. If the farmers of the United States are 
prosperious, sooner or later that prosperity will be re- 
flected in all lines of industry. If they are not prosper- 
ous all other departments of American business must 
suffer in a greater or less degree with them. It is, of 
course, better to have a large crop, provided it can be 
sold at price showing a reasonable profit above cost, than 
a small crop at no matter how high a price; but the pos- 
sibilities of the grain market under such a load as may 
possibly be put upon it, in the event we are not able to 
export a reasonable proportion of the crop but must at- 
tempt to absorb it all in our domestic trade or hold it for 
the future, is a disquieting subject. Right here is where 
the Franco-British financial envoys have an argument that 
is extremely appealing. They say, in fact: ‘‘Let us have 
this money and we will spend it all in this country, not 
merely for war munitions but for grain, provisions and 
miscellaneous manufactures. Refuse us, or express such 
lack of confidence in our integrity or our future as to 
demand absolute collateral, and we will buy here only 
what we can not buy elsewhere and transfer our other 
purchases to other countries and leave your wheat and 
corn and eattle and hogs for your own sole consumption. ’’ 


* * * 


Strangely enough it is the banks of the central part of 
the country, in which the effect of our attitude toward 
this loan will be most felt, that are most insistent upon 
ample security. Apparently the New York banks, or the 
leading ones, are in favor of the loan; but some of the 
banks of Chicago and St. Louis and other centers are 
hesitant almost to the point of refusal. But the situation 
is unfolding itself before these central financial interests, 
and it may be that in consideration of a renewed _ pros- 
perity for all lines of business, depending so largely upon 
the agricultural districts, including the lumber industry, 
whose greatest market is found in the agricultural States, 
they may yet change their mind. 











As a matter of sympathy and policy it is suggeste: 
that a loan on behalf of Germany would be as acceptable. 
Why should it not be? If this be a cold blooded bank 
proposition our money should be loaned to whomever will 
pay the price and offer what seems reasonable security. 
If there be sentiment in the business which would dictate 
a loan to the Franco-British Allies, then there is aplenty 
of sentiment in this country which would uphold a loan 
to the Teutonic allies. But, purely from the standpoint 
of our domestic welfare, it seems_plain that unless there 
be discovered real ground for doubting the security of the 
loan this proposition should not be turned down. It is 
objected that we may need our reserves for our own pur 
poses; that the continued drain upon the Treasury reserve 
will soon lower it to a point where it will be necessary 
for the Government to borrow, say, $200,000,000 to carry 
the country through another fiscal year, and if the pro- 
posed improvements are made in the national defense 
perhaps another $300,000,000 would be needed there. But 
does anyone imagine that if a billion dollars should be 


‘loaned to France and England and half a billion to Ger- 


many and another half billion to our own Government 
the financial resourees of this country would be ex- 
hausted or even materially weakened? On top of that we 
could put—as perhaps we should—another $500,000,000 
in other directions whither we are looking for the future 
of our international trade. Thoughtful men in this coun- 
try do not forget that international commerce is not self- 
created but built. England and Germany have made their 
profit in the western hemisphere, and in the eastern for 
that matter, by developing through their financial opera- 
tions the countries which thereby became dependent upon 
them as well as grateful to them. Banks and credit lead 
rather than go hand-in-hand with trade. All the great 
commercial nations of the world in their relations to 
others have been generous with their credit; sometimes 
they have lost, but in the long run the profit has been 
commensurate with the risk. If there be risk in these 
proposed operations now seeking to take form, it is only 
the risk that must be taken by a nation which seeks to 
be a leader in international industry and trade. 


* * * 


Steel and iron are making new records. The pig 
iron output is steadily mounting, in August being 
2,779,000 tons against 2,563,000 tons in July. The 
steel companies produced 2,102,000 tons of pig iron 
in August, breaking all records, and on September 1 
the capacity of the 249 furnaces and blasts was 91,075 
tons a day, which was only exceeded in February and 
April, 1913. The Iron Age says that a significant turn 
in the steel trade is the beginning of rail orders for 
spring rolling. The railroads seem to have been im- 
pressed with the fact that they are liable to be shut 
out of the market of 1916 unless they get in their 
orders at once. The rail mill capacity is being taken 
up partly for export rails but chiefiy for large rounds, 
for the rolling of which the rail mill plants are espe- 
cially well adapted. The Jron Age reports that the 
Louisville & Nashville has ordered about 43,000 tons 
of rails from the Steel Corporation and the Atlantic 
Coast line 20,000 tons for next spring delivery. The 
New York Central and other eastern lines are also 
placing orders, while the western lines are seeking to 
place contracts in Chicago, but the mills are reluctant 
to make quotations for 1916 rolling. The renewed ac- 
tivity on the part of the railroads, not only in track 
material but general supplies, is encouraging to gen- 
eral business. 

It is reported from Washington that Democratic 
party leaders are seriously considering the policy of 
adopting broad anti-dumping clauses as amendments to 
the tariff. Looking ahead to the end of the war they 
seen an enlarged manufacturing capacity in certain 
lines abroad whose output is likely to seek the United 
States on very low prices. Reluctant to increase tariff 
rates this very real menace may be met by anti- 
dumping clauses. This policy will not be confined to 
steel products. Testifying before the Federal Trade 
Commission, manufacturers of chemicals have explained 
that the dye industry, upon which our textile industries 
so much depend, could not be established in this 
country without assured protection against below cost 
selling after the war by German producers. No prac- 
ticable import duty would suffice, as has been dem- 
onstrated in the past. The raw materials for dye 
manufacture are abundant in this country and capital 
is ready for investment but wishes to be assured of a 
fair chance as against the freezing-out methods of the 
German producers assisted by the German Government. 
To accomplish this, anti-dumping provisions in the law 
are necessary. American textile industries are already 
suffering for lack of dyes, but practically nothing is 
being done in this country to meet the situation, be- 
cause of the overhanging threat of unbearable com- 
petition when the war shall end. This situation will 
probably be changed, however, if the next session of 
Congress should prohibit the sale in this country of 
foreign-made dyes at lower than the cost of foreign 
production. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Governor Hiram W. Johnson announced in a formal state- 
nent at Sacramento, Cal., September 11 that Industrial 
Yorkers of the World and other persons had threatened with 
wholesale devastation the industries of California ‘‘and even 
worse,”’ unless Richard Ford and Germann Suhr, two members 
of the organization, serving life sentences for murder, were 
pardoned by a certain date, which had passed. 

The total population of New York State is 9,773,817, ac- 
cording to figures submitted to the constitutional convention 
september 10 by Secretary of State Hugo. New York City 
has 5,066,222, an increase of 500,661 in five years. 

The New Orleans branch of the Atlanta Federal reserve 
hank opened for business September 10. The branch insti- 
tution will serve member banks in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
\labama. 

President Wilson and the State Department were com- 
mended in resolutions adopted at Seattle September 9 by the 
American Bankers’ Association for their efforts to obtain a 
modification of the cotton contraband orders by belligerent 
powers, 

A_ revised constitution which will be submitted to the peo- 
ple November 2 was adopted formally by the New York con- 
vention which adjourned at Albany September 10. The con- 
vention opened April 6 and has cost about $500,000. 

In a series of official time trials conducted in the Chicago 
lake front harbor September 12 James A. Pugh drove his 
40-foot hydroplane Disturber IV at a speed of a mile a 
minute, establishing a world’s record. 

The New York World has come into possession of _corre- 
spondence which reveals the inception, history and final 
collapse of the unsuccessful attempt made by agents of 
the German and Austrian Governments to buy strikes and 
mob violence. The plan contemplated a five weeks’ strike 
by the 23,000 longshoremen along the Atlantic coast ports 
at a cost of $1,035,000, to prevent shipment of munitions to 
the Allies. 

The Aetna Explosives Company, of New York, notified 
Secretary of the Interior Lune September 11 that it is 
beginning the manufacture of benzol and tuluol in commer- 
cial quantities by the process discovered by Dr. Walter F. 
Rittman, the Government chemist. These products will be 
employed in the manufacture of high explosives. 

‘arl Gowdy, piloting an Excelsior at an average speed of 
85.75 miles an hour, won the 300-mile American motorcycle 
championship at Chicago’s speedway September 12. All six 
prize winners in the race performed better than the previous 
record of 3:45:29 set by Earl Armstrong at Tacoma less 
than a month ago. 

Gen. George Alexander Forsyth, U. S. A., retired, died at 
his home at Rockport, Mass., September 12. 

Stock Exchange records show that stocks of thirteen Amer- 
ican companies making war materials have advanced $492,- 
000,000 in ‘market value since January 1. 

In an impassioned speech before an audience of more than 
10,000 persons assembled at Riverview park, Baltimore, Md., 
to celebrate German day, Dr. C. T. Hexamer, president of the 
National German-American Alliance, attacked what he termed 
the international money trust, which, he declared, was for 
war so that it might profit financially. 

William J. Bryan has signified his willingness to go to 
Europe for the purpose of bringing about peace and will dis- 
cuss his plan with publishers of foreign language news- 
papers at a conference in Washington September 17. 

At the thirty-sixth convention of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies at Spring Lake, N. J., September 1:5. 
Alex Dow, president of the Detroit Edison Company, declared 
that Thomas A. Edison’s submarine battery is not new and 
has no-distinctive features. 

The National Federation of Trade Press Associations in an- 
nual convention at Philadelphia September 9 adopted a reso- 
lution favoring “complete” preparedness for the protection 
and defense of our country to be established on a permanent 
basis as rapidly as practicable. 

What detectives termed the “biggest arson trust ever oper- 
ated in any city’ was disclosed at St. Louis September 11, 
and according to the detectives a “multitude of men, several 
of them capitalists,” are involved. 

Thomas A. Edison just closed a contract to supply 365 
gun-firing batteries to the United States Government for use 
on battleships. 

South Carolina September 14 adopted Statewide prohibi- 
tion to take effect on January 1 

Launching of the United States submarine M-1 took place 
at Quincy, Mass., September 14. The new submersible is 185 
feet over all with a maximum steaming radius of 5,000 miles 
and a surface speed of 16 knots. It is equipped with four- 
teen torpedo tubes and a deck gun. 

John A. Stewart, of New York, September 14 urged that a 
society of Americans be formed for the purpose of upholding 
America and maintaining American institutions. 

A letter mailed September 14 to Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
and Andrew Carnegie, president of the New York Peace 
Society, signed by over 100 Philadelphians, asks for a cessa- 
tion of peace efforts “until German militarism is destroyed.” 


Washington. 

Secretary Daniels announced September 13 he would recom 
mend to Congress the filling of all vacancies at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Secretary of State Lansing announced September 15 that 
he would meet with the diplomatic representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala Septem- 
ber 18 to discuss the Mexican situation. 

The War Department September 10 ordered Lieut. Coi. 
L. E. Geodwin, judge advocate general's office, Pacific coast 
division, court-martialed on charge of conduct prejudicial to 
the service. 

President Wilson has accepted the invitation of the Grane 
Army of the Republic to lay the cornerstone of the new 
amphitheater in Arlington Nationa! Cemetery across the 
Potomac River from Washington, September 30, during 
encampment week. 

Secretary Daniels September 9 announced that the keel of 
the battleship California will be laid at Philadelphia navy 
yard October 1. 

Secretary Daniels September 10 signed plans for two new 
battleships authorized by the last Congress. The battleships 
will be provided with new safeguards against torpedo attack 
and anti-aircraft guns. 

General Leonard Wood September 11 outlined a plan fer 
enlarging the reserve army and at the same time relieving 
the cities of the burden of unemployed by the establishment 
of suburban camps near the city to mobilize the unemployed. 

President Wilson September 15 discussed with Secretary 
Redfield the Federal investigation into the Fastland disaster 
in Chicago and resulting charges against members of the 
steamboat inspection service. 

The Postoffice Department is planning a radical extension 
of the foreign parcel post service to enable American manu 
facturers to export directly to consumers in other countries. 

In his forthcoming annual report, General Weaver, chief 
of the coast artillery, will urge upon Congress the necessity 
of appropriating for the purchase and construction of long 
range movable guns for use in the coast defenses and will 











emphasize the desirability of an increase of approximatels 


12,000 men in the personnel of the coast artillery forces. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels September 12 announced 
the names of the twenty-two scientists and inventors who, 
with Thomas A. Edison, the chairman, are to constitute an 
advisory board to assist the United States navy in its tech 
nical problems of developmtnt. The first meeting of the 
board will be held in Washington October 6, when organiza 
tion of the board will be effected and plans for the conduct 
of the work discussed. 

Seven midshipmen have been recommended for dismissal 
from the Naval Academy by the acting superintendent for 
hazing or for falsehood in connection with the recent inves- 
tigation. Secretary Daniels September 9 notified the accused 
midshipmen offering them opportunity to make explanations. 


Rear Admiral Alfred Reynolds, president of the naval 
examining and retiring board since December, 1913, was 


placed on the retired list September 7 for age. His record 
included twenty-three years of sea duty and twenty-one years 
of service ashore. 

In the first year of its operation, completed September 2, 
the Federal War Risk Insurance Bureau wrote 1,245 policies 
on American ships and cargoes with a risk aggregating $82.- 
709,689, according to the report September 10 by Directoz 
W. C. De Lancy. The net premiums received amounied to 
$2,004,696 and losses paid $720,653, leaving a net balance 
of more than $1.300,000. Possible outstanding claims are 
placed at $100,000. 


The total 





American merchant 


1 shipping on June 30 was 
26.577 vessels of 4,319,486 tons, an increase of 390,798 


gross tons during the year, according to an announcement 
made by Acting Secretary Sweet of the Department of Com- 
merce September 10. ‘The total ‘merchant tonnage of the 
United States is second, exceeded only by Great Britain's 
merchant shipping. 

The Department of Commerce September 14 issued a formal 
statement on the effect of the war on American industries in 
which it asserts that “the world’s conflict has been of un- 
measured value to American industry as a whole.” 


In an open letter to Henry Ford, the American Defense 
Society September 14 charges the Detroit auto manufacturer 
with attempting to “bind the arms of the United States to 
assure the preservation of peace.” 

Great Britain’s promised arrangement to permit shipment 
from neutral ports of American owned goods of German or 
Austrian origin is being held up and it was learned Septem- 
ber 14 that there is no assurance that its effectiveness will 
not be indefinitely delayed. 

Under the caption “Aid in Coéperation”’ the bureau of 
markets and rural organization of the Department of Agri- 
culture has just issued valuable instructions to the farmers 
of the country regarding coéperative marketing agencies. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


The State Department September 15 sent urgent orders 
to all American consuls and American citizens in northern 
Mexico to leave that country immediately for United States 
territory. Warnings were issued also to Americans on the 
United States line not to cross into Mexico. 





FOREIGN. 


Negotiations between the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Vigo for the establishment 
of a steamship line between the two ports have broken down. 

General Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the Mexican 
constitutionalist party, has declined to acquiesce in the invi 
tation of the diplomatic representatives of the United States 
and the Latin-American countries that he join the leaders 
of the various factions in Mexico in an endeavor to bring 
about peace. 


A measure providing for the creation of a new colonial 
army of 800,000 men, to be recruited among natives in Indo- 
China and Africa, will be introduced in the French chamber 
of deputies. 


Janko Yucotic, the Montenegrin premier, has resigned, it 
was announced September 11. No reason was given for his 
action. 

Sir William Van Horne, former president of the Canadian 
Pacific railroad, died at Montreal September 11, aged 72. 

It is reported that Persia is once more in a state of 
anarchy. The sole organized military force possessed by the 
Persian State has been defeated in a series of engagements 
with Shasevon tribesmen. <A mob is in revolt at Iskahan 
where German influence now is supreme. 


The Stockholm Socialist commune unanimously voted Sep- 
tember 13 to expel Prof. Gustave Steffen, Oscar Jerte and 
Engve Larssen, three prominent Socialists, on the ground 
that they were co-authors of the so-called ““‘War Book” which 
strongly advocates Sweden's participation in the war on the 
side of Germany. 

William Sprague, famous war governor of Rhode Island, 
and twice United States senator from that State, died at 
Paris at the age of 84. 

Alex Ribot, French minister of finance, introduced in par 
liament a bill, providing for appropriation of $1,220,000,000. 


A new insurrectionary movement has broken out not only 
in Lisbon but in the principal provincial cities of Portugal, 
according to a dispatch from Madrid. 

Representing more than 5,000,000 organized English work- 
men, the Trades Union Congress at Bristol, England, Sep- 
tember 10 rejected a resoiution providing for the parlia- 
mentary committee of the congress to formulate and advo 
eate terms of peace satisfactory to the working classes. 














A striking example of the length of useful life of 
Washington fir timber is the Union Avenue Bridge, 
Tacoma, Wash., which recently failed, after twenty- 
five years of service. A description of its structure 
and an analysis of the causes of its failure are the 
subject of this article. 

The bridge spanned a gulch 150 feet deep, 550 feet 
wide at the road grade, and was used as a highway 
for vehicles and pedestrians. The structure consisted 
of trestle bents throughout, no trusses or special gird- 
ers being used. The roadway was 24 feet in width, 
and a 6-foot sidewalk overhung each side. The bents 
were spaced 24 feet apart. Each bent was made up 
of three 12x12-inch posts in about 24-foot lengths 
each, with 2x12-inch cross-braces, and 12x12-inch cross 
timbers were placed at the top and bottom of each 
24-foot elevation. Two 3x12-inch intermediate cross 
timbers were fastened with through bolts. The foot- 
ings were made up of three 12x12-inch blocks, with a 
12x12-inch cross-bar on top of them, and set on the 
sandy clay ground. The roadway was made of 3x12- 
inch planks spiked to 8x12-inch stringers laid across 
the several bents. The heavy timbers were fastened 
with 14-inch through-bolts and the braces were spiked 
on with wire nails. 

The bridge was located in the residence district and 








THE 


BRIDGE THAT FAILED AFTER LONG SERVICE. 


Failure of Tacoma Bridge Striking Lesson. 


By Paul P. Whitham, Consulting Civil Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 








little attention was given it by the proper authorities, 
so that its failure can be entirely accounted for by 
lack of inspection and repairs. . Spectators who saw 
the bridge go down report that the fall resembled 
the tumble of a row of dominos. 


What An Examination Showed. 


An examination of the fallen structure brought out 
some very interesting information. The wooden blocks 
used as footings were still damp, although dry weather 
had set in, and under the posts were so soft with rot 
that the rotten wood could be kicked out with the 
toe. The posts had sunk down into these footings 
an inch or more. The ends of the posts resting on 
these footings were apparently good, to look at the 
outside, but a blow with an axe-head knocked off 
chunks, showing dry rot up about 6 inches. At higher 
elevations, where posts rested on cross timbers, the 
cross timbers were rotted an inch or so deep and the 
bottoms of these posts rotted for three or four inches, 
although the outside skin looked the same as the rest 
of the timber. The timbers were rovgh and unpainted 
throughout, not a drop of preservative having been 
used; but with the exception of these rotted ends 
and bearings these timbers were all sound and prac- 
tically as good as new. The timbers were given to 
a woodman in return for his removing the debris, and 
the wood burned like the best dry fir and was not 
‘“punky’’ as would be predicted. Blocks of cut wood 
showed radial cracks to the heart of the timber, 
although the heart was as sound as the outside. The 
outside skin of the timber weathered silver gray and 
the sawed surface was soft to the touch like a blotter. 
This surface seemed to act as a paint or preservative 
even better than an application of some kind, because 
it served as a moisture protection without stopping 
ventilation for the inside of the timber. 

It seems that some treatment of the bases of the 
posts and their bearings would have greatly increased 
the life of this bridge. The wood in the footings, 
while showing wonderful life under the conditions, 
was hardly put to a fair use, although the footings 
could easily have been renewed from time to time 
as an examination showed the need. 

The steel through-bolts were still in good condition 
and not reduced in cross sections more than 5 percent. 
A stretch test of samples showed normal strength 
for this material; but at the lower points, near the 
ground, several nails were found in the rotted. bases 
which had rusted halfway through. The walls of 
the holes for through-bolts were still sound. Although 
eareful examination was made to discover rotting at 
through-bolt holes none of consequence was found. 

The lesson taught from a study of this bridge and 
its failure is two-fold: (1) That a really. remark- 
ably long life may be obtained from timber structures; 
(2) that a little care taken in the protection of tim- 
ber structures at points particularly susceptible to 
attack by fungi producing rotting would greatly pro- 
long the useful life. 
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TO STUDY “CEDARS OF LEBANON”. 


Trees, Progeny of Those Used in Solomon the Wise’s 
Temple, Thrive in Arboretum. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 11—One of the interesting 
sights seen by the forestry enthusiasts who tarried in Bos- 
ton for a day last week while on the way to attend the 
recent annual conference, at Franconia Notch, N. H., 
were some of the ‘‘Cedars of Lebanon,’’ such as made 
such a. hit with Solomon thousands of years ago when 
he was building his famous temple that he turned down 
the efforts of the Egyptians to sell him brick and made 
the edifice one of wood frame construction—of Lebanon 
cedar. 

These cedars of Lebanon were captured by Harvard 
University professors right in their native habitat some- 
where in the interior of Arabia, and it is claimed that 
they grew from the seeds of the descendants of the very 
same noble cedars that so captivated King Solomon the 
Wise. The Harvard professors brought their specimens 
safely to the Arnold Arboretum, which is the great out- 
of-doors class room of the Harvard School of Forestry, and 
there the cedars have thrived. Professor John Jack took 
the forestry experts, who were en route to the New 
Hampshire conference, to Hemlock Hill which is the 
district where the cedars of Lebanon were planted and 
are growing in fine shape. He explained that these 
cedars are being studied carefully and that it is believed 
that they can be developed into one of the great lumber 
possibilities of this country. 

Surely the lumber from these trees would lend itself 
quite readily to an advertising campaign—something 
like this: 

‘*Take the advice of King Solomon, the wisest man 
who ever lived, and build your house of Lebanon cedar.’’ 





SOUTHERN FORESTERS ARE BUSY. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 15.—A novel method of educat- 
ing country people to the dangers of spreading forest 
fires is being used by State Forester J. E. Barton, who is 
distributing thousands of paper drinking 
cups through the timber districts, bearing 
the following reading: 

Don’t burn up $1,000 worth of timber for 
the sake of a ’coon or ‘possum, worth a 
few cents. ‘ mi 

Don’t burn brush when a strong wind is 
blowing or when the weather is dry. You 
use the sanitary cup to prevent disease. 
Use care with fire in the woods to prevent 
loss of life and property. 

In the publicity matter sent out to the 
State press this month, the forestry de- 
partment gives some statistics on the lum- 
ber business of Kentucky, one of the items 
being that 1,061 active sawmills were oper- 
ating in 1914, and that the annual output 
of cross ties is 2,000,000. 

According to statements of the depart- 
ment, moonshiners are responsible for a 
good many forest fires. In order to cover 
up traces of smoke from their still-houses, 
they start fires in the woods, many of which 
originate in Virginia and burn across the 
border into Kentucky. 

The regular fall season when forest fires are most 
numerous in this State is now at hand. Forty-five patrol- 
men will be at work this month to locate and extinguish 
fires and the two forestry departments of Kentucky and 
Virginia, the latter only recently organized, will codp- 
erate in every possible way. 








PREPARE MAP OF MILL FOR EXPOSITION 


Bogatusa, La., Sept. 14—The New Orleans Under- 
writers Agency, of New Orleans, has just completed an 
official map of the Great Southern Lumber Company’s 
plant and town property in the city of Bogalusa, La. 
This map is 10 feet 11 inches long by 9 feet 7 inches 
wide, and is now being shipped to the San Francisco 
Exposition to be exhibited as a model insurance map. 
The map shows every piece of property that the Great 
Southern Lumber Company owns or is interested in in 
the city of Bogalusa, its location, water lines and ex- 
posures. It is a wonderful example of insurance engi- 
neering and it is certain that all lumbermen visiting 
either the San Francisco Exposition or the city of 
Bogalusa would be interested in examining this map. 





INCREASING WHARFAGE FACILITIES. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Enlarges Its Shipping Accommoda- 
tions—Cypress Planking Used for Flooring. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 11—When the two new 
wharf projects now under way are completed Jack- 
sonville will be second to no port in the United States 
in wharf facilities. The accompanying illustration shows 
how rapidly work is progressing on the new municipal 
wharves. These wharves are located on Tallyrand Ave- 
nue, on deep water, on the eastern edge of town. The 
piling on these immense wharves is well placed and 
sheathed, and the hollows are being filled with sand. 
The wharves will themselves be the railroad freight ter- 
minals, tracks extending down each slip. The flooring 
of the wharves is constructed of cypress planking. A 
feature of the new wharves will be a large cotton gin 
and warehouse. Lumber will be an important commodity. 

Another similar construction under way is that of 
immense new wharves at a point a little closer to the 

















PROGRESS OF 


CONSTRUCTION 
WHARVES AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


OF NEW MUNICIPAL 


heart of the city known as Commodore’s Point. This 
land is owned by private interests, those of the Cummers 
(of the Cummer Lumber Company) predominating. The 
wharves to be built at this point will be fully as large 
as the new municipal wharves and will probably be 
largely devoted to the handling of phosphate and naval 
stores. It is said by experts upon the subject that Jack- 
sonville’s rapidly growing commerce will provide work 
for both of these new wharves, without detracting in any 
way from the many wharves privately owned by the 
several railroad and steamship companies. 





LUMBER STEAMER READY FOR SERVICE. 


Large Carrier Ready for Maiden Trip—Owners Operate 
Thoroughly Up-to-Date Florida Mill. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 11—On October 1 the 
steamer William O’Brien, built especially for the lumber- 
carrying trade by the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, will 
start on its maiden voyage from the company’s plant 
at Eastport, lumber laden, for its eastern terminal, on 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


it can stick the biggest part of its length under the 
loading shed and repeat the same operation at the Staten 
Island terminal for the unloading process. Lach of 
these terminals consists, as has been previously described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of a specially constructed 
combination wharf and loading, or unloading, shed. Both 
are identically alike, provided with electric cranes of the 
most approved type. 

The Carpenter-O’Brien plant at Eastport extends for 
2,800 feet along the edge of Cedar Creek. Throughout 
the entire length of the plant, from sawmill to loading 
wharf, there extends a monorail system which, with the 
docks comprises the two distinctive features of this 
operation. The monorail system also extends out past 
the sawmill and into the yards. 

The plant was built to manufacture lumber as effi- 
ciently as possible and at the lowest possible cost. From 
the stump to the finished product the lumber will scarcely 
be touched by the hand of man throughout its entire 
process of manufacture. The sawn lumber will be picked 
up in unit packages by the electric crane and conveyed to 
any given destination along the monorail system. 

The management does not expect to carry any stock to 
speak of at the mill. Instead, the whole stock will be 
carried at the New York end. For this purpose the 
company owns its own tugs and barges to quickly and 
without friction convey the lumber from the central re- 
ceiving and distributing yard at Staten Island to its sev- 
eral destinations in and around New York harbor and the 
sound. The lumber will be sold through a subsidiary com- 
pany,-known as the Long Leaf Pine Company, located at 
No. 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, of which C. 
O. Shepard is sales manager. When it once gets down to 
business, the steamer William O’Brien is expected to 
make a return trip to and from New York in eight days. 


The physical property of the plant at Eastport consists 
of the sawmill, green sorter shed alongside, dry kilns, 
sorting sheds 600 feet long, a 900-foot monorail shed, 
planing mill, a second monorail shed, terminating in the 
combination loading wharf, the whole connected by the 
monorail system, with its Gantry cranes. The entire 
monorail system and equipment, both at the plant and at 
the Staten Island terminals were supplied by the Pawling 
& Harnischfiger Company, of Milwaukee. 











MUSEUM TO EXHIBIT WOOD. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 14.—G. de 8. Can- 
naverro, assistant curator of the divisions 
of wood technology in the national museum 
at Washington, is now at the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory at Madison to secure infor- 
mation relative to industrial exhibits deal- 
ing with the lumber industry and the util- 
ization of waste or inferior wood. A 
short time ago the museum decided to en- 
ter the field of technological exhibits. 
Those illustrating mining, textile making 
and other industries have already been in- 
stalled. Those on wood technology will 
include a collection of woods, both native 
and foreign. How these are manufactured 








STEAMER WILLIAM O’BRIEN, BUILT SPECIALLY FOR THE CARPENTER-O’BRIEN 


COMPANY. 


The William O’Brien, a picture of which is reproduced 
herewith for the first time in any lumber journal, is ex- 
pected to arrive at Eastport about September 25 in ballast 
so that all it will have to do will be to stick its nose 
underneath the long shed that has been built especially 
for it, and take on its first cargo of company lumber. 
When a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
visited the plant this week there were 6,000,000 feet of 
dry lumber, in package form, awaiting the arrival of the 
William O’Brien, which will take half of this lumber for 
one cargo. 

This vessel was built especially to carry lumber in 
unit packages. Its hold is of special construction, as 
are its hatches, and all of its machinery is aft, so that 

















SECTION OF MONORAIL SYSTEM AT PLANT. 


and for what they are used will be illus- 
trated. The exhibits on wood technology 
will occupy a-quarter of an acre or more 
of floor space. About fifty exhibits now are 
under way and a number of commercial 
organizations, firms and individuals have offered their 
assistance. It is proposed to show the methods employed 
in the manufacture of lumber, beginning with the log- 
ging operations and continuing through the entire 
process, 


WAR HITS LUMBER EXPORTS HARD. 


Lumberman-Publisher Reviews Foreign Market— 
Strong Demand After War’s Close Foretold. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 11.—J. E. Wheeler, of the 
Wheeler Timber Company and the McCormick Lumber 
Company, has returned from McCormick, Wash., where 
the McCormick company’s mill is located. He was there 
about two months. Mr. Wheeler looks for a strong de- 
mand for lumber as soon as the war in Europe is over. 
Mr. Wheeler is owner of the Portland Telegram, and the 
appearance of the following article, immediately upon 
his return from McCormick, may therefore be regarded 
as indicative of actual conditions as they are today: 

If the present far-reaching conflict has been an incentive 
to the development and growth of certain American indus- 
tries, stimulating them to a condition unprecedentedly above 
normal, there is one, and that the third greatest in the 
United States in number of employees, which cannot be said 
to have profited in any way by the European war. Neither 
in domestic prices, nor in local or foreign consumption of 
its products has the status of the American lumber business 
assumed a healthier tone in the first year of the war. 

In the twelve months preceding June, 1914, an average 
period, there was sent to Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom and Germany from ports of the United States 
743,959,000 board feet of lumber, wood and timber, hewn 
and sawed, to the value of $24,293,731. 

There is now a complete cessation of the trade with 
Belgium and with Germany and in May, 1915, lumber, 
wood and manufactured timber exported to the world had 
declined to a product worth 47 percent of that for the 
Same month one year before. Mexico is the one country 
to show an increased importation of wood and manufac- 
tured timber for the first half of 1915. 

The statement has been made by competent authority 
that in normal times the export trade absorbs 10 percent 
of our total timber cut. This trade is practically at a 
standstill, and the effect, acute abroad, is felt in ‘various 
ways at home by a great industry which in the eight years 
past has known a period of unparalleled depression and too 
close competition. A representative lumberman and mill 
owner, whose interests are in the middle West, Pacific 
coast and South, believes that “with the termination of 
the war we will have four or five years’ lumber business 
at prices which this country has never known before.” 
Yet this capital is invested and cannot remain idle, regard- 


less of depression, low prices and consequent waste in 
woods and mill. 
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TO GIVE SILO DEMONSTRATION. 


To Create More General Interest Co-operative Enter- 
prise Will Hold Open House to Farmers. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 14.—With a view of stirring 
up more general interest in the use of silos to help 
in agricultural development, the Bogue Chitto Stock 
Farm Company, which is developing over 2,000 acres of 
‘ut-over lands near Bogalusa, La., with the cooperation 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company representatives, 
has arranged for a silo demonstration at Isabel, La., 
September 18. On that occasion the farm will cut its 
corn erop, or rather begin cutting, and will show 
how to fill silos, and there will be silo experts to lec- 
ture. Luncheon will be served the visitors, 250 invita- 
tions to farmers having been issued by the stock farm 
company, of which W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern 
mill, is president. Further encouragement of the silo 
movement is given by a Washington parish bank, which 
agrees to finance ten farmers desiring to build silos. 


HARDWOOD EXHIBIT IS FAIR FEATURE. 


Native Kentucky Woods, in Novel Array, Attract Wide 
Attention at State Fair. 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 14.—State Forester J. E. Bar- 
ton used as one of the features of the exhibit at the 
Kentucky State Fair in Louisville this week a display 
of native hardwoods, furnished by the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club. This is a permanent exhibit, which has been 
utilized on a number of similar occasions. 

About twenty-five boards are in the exhibit, each rep- 
resenting a native hardwood. The boards are shown in 
a rather unusual way, one-third of the surface being in 
the rough, another third dressed and the remainder fin- 
ished, as it appears in the article for whose manufacture 
it is used. 

The exhibit has attracted a lot of attention and is one 
of the strongest cards of the forestry de- 
partment’s showing. Comparatively few 




















GERMAN STEAMER FRIEDA LEONHARDT INTERNED 
AT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


for purchase but these offers were refused for the reason 
that the steamer could not be duplicated after the war 
for anything like the price that she would bring at forced 
sale. Then it was also discovered that neither the steamer 
nor her cargo could be sold because of a great many inter- 
national problems involved. The captain-owner and his 
German crew have been living aboard the steamer ever 
since her internment. 

Meanwhile the dry rot commenced to get in its work 
and it has worked with decided effect on account of the 
manner in which the lumber is packed. The lumber is 
a compact mass in the hold and high upon the decks. 
The lawyers have decided that until the curious status of 
the Frieda Leonhardt can be definitely settled by the 
international courts, neither can the steamer nor its 
cargo be sold, nor may the lumber be removed. The cap- 
tain-owner meanwhile is in a panic lest the dry rot ruin 
not only his cargo but his steamer as well. 

Rats have multiplied aboard the ship to such an extent 
that a colony of cats has been introduced, traps proving 
of no avail. Myriads of insects have also attacked the 
lumber and to meet this exigency the captain-owner has 
placed a number of chickens aboard who are doing what 
they can to abate this nuisance. 


CALLS CO-OPERATIVE MILLS FAILURES. 


Manufacturer Says Shingle Mills Owned and Operated 
by Employees Will Probably Fail. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 11.—Northwestern Wash- 
ington is being invaded by the codperative system of 
manufacturing shingles and local producers are asking 
themselves and each other whether it is a method that is 
likely to endure for any number of years with uccom- 
panying profit. The question has been raised, too, 
whether in this system there is not hope for the per- 
manency of the small mill, which has been rapidly 
erowded to one side within recent years by the large 
mills. Some local manufacturers, in view of the -pur- 
chase of the Drayton Bay shingle mill, at Blaine, and 
J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons’ No. 2 mill, at Anacortes, by 
cooperative companies of shingleweavers, are wondering 
whether coéperation is not likely to spread in Whatcom 
and Skagit counties. Naturally the codperators are hope- 
ful that their ventures will succeed and in the real or 
apparent success in one or two eases, they have a basis 
for their hopes. On the other hand, manufacturers who 
have been observers of the system predict its failure. 
Said one of them in Bellingham this week: 


As a general proposition the codperative production of 
shingles will fail because of existing market conditions and 
for the further reason that the members of codperative 
shingle companies are too prone to interfere or to seek to 
interfere in the management. 

It is claimed that the codperative companies’ plants can 
be operated more cheaply than the ordinary mill. This is 
true, but that is an advantage that carries little weight 
unless there are correlative wage inducements or returns. 
There is a certain satisfaction in proprietorship, even though 
it be divided among many persons—and among coéperative 
shingleweavers it is often shared by from ten to fifteen 
persons—but this alone is insufficient. If it be accompanied 
by wages considerably below the prevailing scale, without 
any profits to add thereto at the end of the month or year, 
or perhaps a deficit, as sometimes happens in these coipera- 
tive experiments among shingleweavers, dissatisfaction is 
bound to result sooner or later. My observa- 
tions show that usually the best wages re- 





of those who attend the exhibit are able 
to identify the boards without reference to 
the cards which accompany them. 

The boards were finished by the Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills, most of the members of 
the Hardwood Club furnishing material 
for the exhibit. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 14.—The dedi- 
cation of the exhibit bungalow of the In- 
diana State Board of Forestry at the In- 
diana State fairground last Tuesday was 
attended by a crowd of several thousand 
people. The lectures on forestry and lum- 
ber subjects given each afternoon during 
the week were also well attended. The ex- 
hibit proved to be one of the most attract- 
ive features at the fair and will be open 
during the fair of each year. 


PENALIZE CARELESS ONES. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 14.—Fire Commis- 











ceived by coéperative shingle producers is 
from 25 to 50 percent below the’ prevailing 
scale. On the other hand, I have in mind 
one coéperative mill in Snohomish County 
the owners of which are reported to be 
making good wages and are said to be in a 


prosperous condition today. They have, in 
fact, done fairly well from the start, made 
several years ago, but they are an exception. 
Theirs is the only shingle company in this 
State that I have heard of which has made 
a creditable showing under the codperative 
plan. 
—_ 


EXHIBIT ATTRACTS INTEREST. 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 14.—There was 
not a prettier sight at the Michigan State 
fair, just closed here, than the all-wood 
exhibit of the Restrick Lumber Company, 
of Detroit. Of itself it said many words 
for wood, its beauty and durability, and the 
Restrick salesmen did not a little talking 
to the 350,000 persons who viewed the 








sioner Grady in his annual report just out 
says that the general public pays little at- 
tention to fire prevention and he suggests ; 
that penalties be imposed for carelessness in causing 
fires. In support of his suggestion that the public be 
penalized for carelessness he points out that last year 
there were 716 more alarms than the previous year, de- 
spite the ‘‘advice, warnings and constant publicity given 
to methods for fire prevention, and 36,000 inspections by 
the fire department in the interests of fire prevention.’’ 

‘The next step,’’ states the commissioner’s report, 
‘is to get legislation under which penalties can be 
meted out to those whose carelessness causes a fire.’’ 

The Boston fire commissioner does not seem to agree 
with the views of Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of 
the National Fire Protection Association, who preaches 
that the way to reduce the fire loss is to restrict the use 
of lumber in building construction, thus creating joy in 
the hearts of the ‘‘substitutes for wood’’ people and 
clinking shekals into their pockets. 


ROT, RATS AND INSECTS ATTACK WOOD. 


Lumber on Interned Steamer in Danger—Crew, Cats 
and Chickens Fight Pests to Save It. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 11.—More than 2,000,000 
feet of heart timber, interned for more than a year 
aboard the German refugee steamer Frieda Leonhardt, is 
rapidly being rendered worthless by dry rot, which is 
also attacking the steamer itself, while nothing can be 
done to relieve the situation because of the many com- 
plicated international problems which make this one of 
the most curious cases local lawyers have ever had to 
deal with. 

A few days after the outbreak of the European war 
the German tramp steamer Frieda Leonhardt, outward 
bound from one of the gulf ports, with a cargo of lumber 
for Spain, was chased by a British armored cruiser and 
compelled to seek refuge in this port. For more than 
a year she has been lying in mid-channel of the St. Johns 
River, abreast Jacksonville, where she has been an object 
of interest on account of her history and the fact that 
she is the largest freighter that ever put into this port. 

The boat itself is said to be worth approximately 
$250,000 and her cargo about $75,000. Soon after her 
internment many offers were made to her captain-owner 





LUMBER SCHOONER MARGARET A. SPENCER RAMMED BY THE VAN. 


RETURNS TO LUMBER CARRYING TRADE. 


Schooner Sunk by Steamer Is Raised and Repaired— 
Re-enters Cargo Business. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Sept. 11—The lumber schooner 
Margaret A. Spencer, which was rammed and sunk by the 
steamer Van at the mouth of the St. Johns River, was 
discharged from dry dock this week, returning immedi- 
ately to the lumber carrying trade. 

The accompanying illustration shows the schooner sub- 
merged in shoal water where it was dragged immediately 
after being rammed. It was struck amidship by the 
incoming steamer, which failed to note the schooner’s 
riding light. The schooner was loaded with dry cypress 
from the Wilson Cypress Company, of Palatka. 
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STEAMER VAN, 


exhibit in the fifteen days of the fair. 

In the center of the exhibit was a one- 
room house of the bungalow type with a 
shingle roof. Three kinds of flooring were 
used and five different interior finishes, offering the fair 
~~ an unusual opportunity to decide which they liked 
vest. 

Flanking the little house were interior and porch pil- 
Jars. Ranged on either side of it were twenty-five Mor- 
gan doors, which were examined minutely many times. 
In addition there were sample panels of every wood, in 
its natural color, sold in the Restrick yards. Each was 
labeled. 


Through the lumber company’s exhibit Detroit learned 
for the first time how its motor cars are being shipped 
to the warring nations in Europe. The Restrick com- 
pany manufactures an all-lumber crate just large enough 
to hold the motor car to be shipped. The frame is of 
2x4 and 4x6 material and the sides are planked with 
%4-inch hemlock. 

A few questions asked the farmers, who visited the 
state fair in thousands this year, by an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative result in assurance that the Mich- 
igan farmer is for the wood silo. There were both 
stave and steel silos displayed at the fair but the bulk of 
attention and orders went to those of lumber make. 





SUPPLY OF WALNUT STILL AMPLE. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 14.—Although the supply of 
black walnut was considered virtually exhausted twenty- 
five years ago in this territory, the Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Company of this city is making thousands of wal- 
nut gun stocks for the warring nations of Europe, and 
Frank Purcell, a dealer in walnut, is shipping an average 
of two carloads of walnut a day for export to Europe. 
The big demand for gun stocks has sent the price up about 
20 percent since the beginning of the war and the result 
is that the farmers of Missouri, many of whom have had 
walnut groves in their pastures for years waiting for a 
big price, have decided to let them go. The walnut deal- 
ers here say they hardly know where the walnut all comes 
from, but it keeps coming and they can use all they can 
get to good advantage. And there apparently is no dimu- 
nition in the supply, the buyers say, although it is badly 
scattered. 
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WOODEN HOUSES CAN BE BUILT TO LESSEN FIRE RISK. 


With Proper Construction and Intelligent Use of Stops, Fire Hazard Can Be Reduced Fully One-Half — Good and 


The liability of wooden buildings to fire is a sub- 
ject which has filled reams of paper and has_ been 
lengthily discussed by writers of every sort. In but 
a fractional percent of all this matter, however, has 
there been any helpful, remedial suggestion. It is of 
course conceded that wooden building construction can- 
not be done entirely away with in a minute, and there- 
fore all of these learned writers have contented them- 
selves with denunciation in the hope that it might some- 
how hasten the millennium when all buildings shall be 
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Good and Poor Sill Construction. 
absolutely fireproof and men may perhaps be able to 
provide Nature as well as the theaters with fireproof 
scenery. It does not seem to have occurred to the pub- 
lic mind in general that not all the fire danger of ordi- 
nary frame construction is absolutely inherent in it; 
and it would surprise most of them very much to be 
told that by the expenditure of a few additional dollars 
any wooden building can be so built as to cut this fire haz- 
ard by at least half. 

This being so, it would appear to be a desirable thing 
to give more attention to the subject, and especially 
would it be desirable for lumbermen themselves to spread 
this gospel and therefore in time gradually minimize 
the attacks upon wooden building construction: 

* * + * 

A wooden building can be so constructed (and un- 
fortunately in the majority of cases it is built that 
way) that communicating spaces within the hollow floors 
and partitions run throughout the building and afford 
a natural system of chimneys or flues for whatever fire 
may be started within these spaces anywhere. The 
National Fire Protection Association has widely dis- 
tributed an illustration of a church that caught fire in 
the basement and the smoke promptly appeared through 
the shingles of the roof, for the very reason here shown, 
that the walls were hollow throughout and the natural 
tendency of fire is upward. 

What is the remedy for this state of affairs? Fire ex- 
perts recommend systems of stops at stated intervals 
which shall cut off this communication and it is usually 
recommended that these stops shall be of incombustible 
material, usually brick and mortar. In studying the 
details of the subject, however, it is clear that an 
air tight stop of any material will prevent an air 
draft; and fire in any interior space, absolutely closed 
off in every direction, would have some difficulty in 
securing oxygen sufficient to sustain it while burning 
through a solid piece of wood. It is practically im- 
possible. 

This article has to do with the outer walls of wooden 
buildings. Such buildings are different from the ordi- 
nary brick wall only in their exterior portion. They 
usually have upon their interior surface a coating of 
lath and plaster and so has the brick wall. In a frame 
wall, the lath are nailed directly upon the studding, 2 
inches by 4 inches in size nominally, but actually 
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Fig. 2.— Box Sills Used in Balloon Framing. 

1-5¢x8-% inches. On a brick wall the lath are nailed 
to the wooden strips called furring, 2 inches wide and 
7% inches thick, spaced 16 inches apart. There is there- 
fore on the interior of the brick wall a hollow space 
between the furring practically 1 inch deep while in the 


frame wall there is a hollow space which is 38-5¢-inch ° 


deep. The frame wall is finished on the outside with 
sheathing over which siding of various patterns is usually 
applied; although if lath are nailed on here and a rough 


Faulty Construction Shown in Detail. 














coat of Portland cement is applied the wooden building 
becomes a stucco building; or sometimes it is ‘‘veneered’’ 
with brick anchored outside the sheathing. 

A wooden house usually stands upon a solid founda- 
tion of either brick or stone and ordinarily the wooden 
sill ot the house that rests upon this foundation and 
supports the outer wall also carries the joist of the 
first floor. Sometimes, however, a low foundation is 
used and the floor level is several feet above the sill, 
in which case the sill is usually merely a piece of 2x6 
laid flatwise and bedded in mortar bearing a 2x4 stud- 
ding in its center. 

The foundation forms here illustrated comprise sills 
which also carry the first floor joist. Figure 1, which is 
borrowed from Radford’s Practical Carpentry, shows 
two comparative types of construction. In the first 
not only is there a communicating space as shown by 
the arrow, but the projecting foundation will allow 
moisture to creep in below the sill and rot it. In the 
second sketch of the figure not only is this space stopped 
off by the stop of 2x4 cut in between the studding just 
above the rough floor but a beam fill of brick is shown 
upon the inner line of the foundation wall. 


Wooden Stop Absolutely Airtight. 


It may be well to say a word here about beam filling 
lest the thought be overlooked. The professional fire 
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Fig. 3.—Another Good Form of Box Sill. 

protectionist being asked which were the most effective 
stop in this case, the solid filling of brick and mortar 
between the joist or the wooden stop cut in above the 
sill, would unhesitatingly declare in favor of the in- 
combustibile material. The fact remains, however, that 
the wooden stop, if sawed to the proper length to fit 
between the studding, is absolutely airtight. The beam 
fill can uot be airtight permanently. Brick and mortar 
do not shrink. If this filling is made flush with the top 
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of the joist the timber in time will shrink and the floo: 
will ride upon the beam fill, making trouble. If th 
beam fill is slightly below the top of the joist to allow 
for shrinkage, you have crevices, which is not a goo: 
fire stopping practice and you do not know how long 
these crevices may remain. The brick and mortar in 
this particular illustration might well have been omitted 
and if anything further is considered necessary 1 inch 
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Fig. 5.—Junction of Wall and Upper Floor, Good and Bad. 
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or 2 inches of mortar might be spread on top of the 
wooden stop within the wall space. It would not really 
do any practical good in that position because any fire 
effectively attacking this wooden stop must attack it 
from below. 

Figure 2, also from Practical Carpentry, shows six dif- 
ferent types of what are known as box sills. It will 
be noted that the wooden construction of these sills in 
itself absolutely closes off the floor space from the 
wall space and could not possibly afford a draft for 
fire, excepting only the sixth illustration (representing 
a type which is probably more commonly used than any 
of the other five). All the other five also illustrate a beam 
fill of either brick or mortar or stone and mortar, as 
shown in line with the inner side of the foundation 
wall. This beam fill may help a little in making the 
house warmer, in preventing rats and mice from going 
through into the basement, although they have some 
difficulty in gnawing through the solid wooden members 
of the sill, and particularly in any closing off this 
ledge within the basement so that there can be no lodge- 
ments of dust or accumulations of rubbish. That in 
itself is an excellent fire prevention feature but as far 
as fire stopping of the space is concerned this beam fill 
ean hardly be said to be essential in the first five in- 
stances. In the sixth instance, however, either this beam 
fill is desirable or the nailing of a cross stop cut in 
between the studding above the joist and either over 
or in the line of the rough floor, as shown in the first 
and second examples. 

Still another form of box sill is shown by Figure 
3. This is a simple form of sill made of but two mem- 
bers and the floor joist abut upon the upright member 
of the sill. Here, however, an 8-inch brick wall is shown 
and the mud sill is but 8 inches wide. It is usually con- 
sidered that the joist should have more of a bearing 
than is here shown. A 10-inch sill and wall would be 
better. Here the wooden construction in itself forms 
a fire stop and unless the wall is widened 2 inches as 
suggested there would not be room for a beam fill at the 
inner line of the sill. 

Figure 4 gives some other suggestions upon this sub- 
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Fig. 6.— Isometric Perspective, Upper Floor, Joist Support, 
Balloon Framing. 
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ject showing variations in the framing of the floor joists 
into the sills and also in. the construction of .the lower 
course in the outer wall in ways intended to give the 
sill the best possible protection from moisture. This 
illustration is also from Practical Carpentry. The 
smaller figure 38 shows how the beam fill could be ap- 
plied at either point ‘‘A’’ or at point ‘‘B’’. Figure 
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41 in this cut is intended to represent the construction 
ot the sill at the end of the house which runs the same 
wiry as the floor joist. A member is set in upon the 
sil! to receive the ends of the floor boards, although, 
unfortunately, the draftsman who made this drawing 
shows the floor boards in the rough floor as though 
tieir ends were toward the observer, which is of course 
incorrect. 

{t is obvious from these illustrations that sills can 
easily be so formed as not to need beam fill or other 
incombustible stop, although 
i some eases this also may 
be desirable for other rea- |.°° °° 
sons as well as for firestop-  |:fc bas 
ping effect. GAs eS 
Framing of Upper Floors. |°-*: ati ne 

We come now to the fram- ie See ee 
ing of the upper floors into |. °°. .°): 


floor between the joist and the wall. 

Details on the right show the other wall against which 
the first joist is spiked, the joist running lengthwise 
of the wall. Here there is no communication between 
the wall space and floor space; and communication up 
the wall past the floor can be easily shut off by applying 
a 2x4 wooden stop below the floor level as shown. Here 
of course it would easily be possible to apply a beam 
fill upon the stop for the depth of the floor, but what 
good would it do? 








the side wall. Figure 5 from |- == 
Practical Carpentry gives an ci See eiaana A 
illustration of faulty and | 
good construction and shows | 
what is usually known as the 








balloon type of construction. a 
In this method of framing, ‘ 
which is still used to a con- U) 
siderable extent in the East, Bae 

the studding extends only jj nN 


for a single story and there 
is then a plate or girt to re- 
ceive the ends of the second 
floor joist at the side of the |- 














building. At the end of the |..c——— 
building is a similar girt, [.---°....4 
but raised above the other Pega 
so that it is level, not with |'.-°." 
the bottom of the joist, but |.:.0°..- 
with the top. Ci pseacine 

In balloon framing, how- ae eee 
ever, the rafters run all the | -*-* 
way through to the eaves or ns 
to the plate across the gable. 2 
At the end of the building ) ¢><epr 
the first floor joist is nailed 
directly to the studding. At . 
the side of the building these 
joists are related to the stud- 
ding in the way shown in 
Figure 5 and shown to somewhat better advantage 
in the perspective drawing in Figure 6. A ribbon or 
ledger board is set into the studding to carry the 
floor joist, which, being spaced the same as the stud- 
ding, should come each against a studding. The lower 
edge of the joist is usually notched upon the ribbon 
and the joists are also spiked to the studding, although 
in order to permit expansion of the floor joists these 
spikes should be kept close to the lower edge of joist. 
The faulty construction shown by the first example in 
Figure 5 is typical of what is usually found in the 
ordinary frame house. The second example shows how 
the author of Practical Carpentry would remedy this 
matter. 

Figure 7, however, shows two other ways of making a 
tight joint at the left. This is accomplished by a beam 
fill of brick and mortar. A 2x4 stop is cut in between 
the studding immediately below the ribbon and the 
space between the studs is then filled to a point suffi- 
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Fig. 8.—Good and Faulty Cornice Construction. 


“iently above the floor level to insure an absolute closing 
off of the space to the upper partition. 

A 2x4 partition studding, as already stated, is really 
only 35-inch deep while a common brick is 4 inches 
wide. It is therefore impossible to lay a course of 
brick flatwise within the studding space. This example 
shows how on this joist, which is represented as 8 inches 
high, two courses of brick may be laid above the rib- 
hon between the joists. If desired, another course of 
brick could be laid edgewise above this in order to close 
ff the joist space. Within the partition itself, how- 
ever, the filling must be of mortar alone or mortar 
with bats or small stone. 

At the right end of this joist in question is shown 
nother wall of different construction. Here a_ line 
‘f stops is set in between the studs at the lower level 
ot the floor joist and securely spiked, the joist coming 
in on top of this and next the studding, being of course 
spiked to the studding at the lower edge of the joist 
‘is well as to the top. If it seem desirable, a block 
‘an also. be spiked to the studding below the stop at 
he end where the joist rests, in order to give greater 
trength. This stop is of course a structural portion 
‘f the wall to hold up the joist but also acts as a fire 
stop. A similar stop is cut in above the joist, for fire 
stopping purposes only, cut off the space through the 
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Construction of Floor and Wall Junctions. 


Figure 8 (from Practical Carpentry) is a section 
of a wooden wall at the eaves and cornice and shows 
the faulty as compared with good construction. In other 
words, it shows how carpentry work can be so done as 





to close off communication at this point without the 
necessity of using brick and mortar to close the space. 
It would, .however, do no harm to use a course of brick 
and mortar upon the upper plate in the space between 
the rafters, a point peculiarly susceptible to attack. 
Where a frame building is exposed to fire on adjacent 
property the heat radiating up the outer wall is ob- 
structed by the cornice below the eaves and the flames 
often first burst out at that point. The 1l-inch board 
closing between the rafters could well be replaced either 
by a filling of brick and mortar as suggested, or by a 
wooden stop at least 15<-inch thick. 

Proper fire stopping in interior partitions and also 
intermediate fire stopping of floor space will be taken 
up in a succeeding article, which will of course apply 
as well to brick as to frame buildings.inasmuch as their 
interior construction with wooden floors and partitions 
is practically identical. 





DOES NOT OPPOSE SHINGLES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 11.—L. T. Hussey, State fire 
marshal for Kansas, has recently been widely quoted 
as starting an active crusade against the use of wood 
shingles in Kansas. Upon seeing the publication of these 
statements, H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Agso- 
ciation, of this city, wrote Fire Marshal Hussey to ascer- 
tain the facts regarding his attitude in the matter. Mr. 
Hussey replied in part as follows: 

West Coast Manufacturers’ Association, 
White Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Answering your letter of August 25 beg to 
state that the publicity given to my supposed antagonism 
to shingled roofs is entirely unwarranted. In talking with 
a reporter one day I merely mentioned the fact that some 
States were putting the ban on shingled roofs in congested 
business districts in larger cities and that it was doubtless 
a move in the right direction. 

This department has no intention or disposition to advise 
against the use of shingles. 


I think that your suggestion of covering shingled roofs 
with fire resisting paint a good one, but would not feel 
inclined to insist that this should be done. 

As before indicated the matter grew out of a casual re- 
mark to a reporter and, summing it all up, this department 
has no disposition to direct what material should be used 
for building of roofs so long as they do not use anything 
to promote fire waste or to increase losses, 


Thanking you very cordially for calling my attention to 
the matter, I am, 


(Signed) L. T. Hussey, State Fire Marshal. 
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respect as a contractor can get over with, 
in the building is usually traded off or sold, and the new purchaser is in trouble con- 
Such buildings rapidly depreciate, and in a very few years become obsolete. 
Much good could be accomplished if the bankers who make a business of loaning 
money on buildings of this character would all insist that the construction of all buildings 
upon which they loan money be supervised by an architect of reputation, but I doubt very 
much if this could be brought about for the reason that it has been many times rumored that 
some of these bankers, at least, are financially interested in the operations of the specu- 
At any rate, it is well known to the architects at least that certain 
speculative builders can borrow more money than is required to construct a modern large 
apartment building, whereas an ower or architect often has great difficulty in securing 
even a 60 percent loan direct upon the same improvement. 
owner who presented to one. of our prominent loan bankers a set of plans for a large apartment 
building with a certified copy of each of the lowest bids received by his architect for the 
improvement, and a 60 percent loan was refused, 
&@ loan to a speculative builder upon identically the same plans for a sum equal to 110 percent 
on the original figures submitted previously direct to the owner. 
be drawn than that the loan house was interested in the operations of the speculative builder? 
This entire subject is one in which our Society is vitally interested and which 
our committees are now studying, and for which we hope in time to find a proper solution, 


Office of the President 
1448 Monadnock Building 
Telephone Harrison 7818 


Chicago September 14, 1915. 


I was very much interested indeed in the article on the Chicago Building Ordinances 
appearing in your issue of September 4, as well as your discussion of the problem of fire 
I am also exceedingly gratified to read the article in the September 11 issue. 
I think the American Lumberman is to be congratulated on bringing this matter 


officials as well as the architects of the city. Unfortu- 


nately, the fact is that a very large percentage af apartment buildings and buildings of 
similar construction are constructed by the so-called speculative builder who only employs 
an architect, if he employs one at all, to prepare a cheap plan, which is usually very 
incomplete and the work is all handled then by the speculative builder. Usually the architect 
employed to prepare these cheap plans does not even prepare.a set of specifications, The 
result is that undoubtedly during the last three or four years the largest volume of 


has been constructed without any architectural supervision 


whatsoever, as it is an undoubted fact that the organization of the Building Department is 
totally inadequate to more than give the building construction of Chicago a most superficial 
We are confronted with the proposition of perhaps 50 percent of the buildings 
being constructed in Chicago without any expert supervision at all. 
is certainly regretable, unfortunate and a fearful indictment of the alleged up-to-date-ness 
of Chicago, but facts are facts,and the only means we can suggest to correct these matters 
is to secure an amendment to the building ordinances which will require that the construction 
of every building shall be supervised by the architect who prepared the plans. 
amendment can be secured then there is machinery in existence which would discipline the 
architect who would permit violations of the Building Code, such as were referred to in the 
articles appearing in the American Lumberman, and I know of no other means of correcting the 
evil, which is an evil, and is rapidly growing worse. 

A large percentage of buildings erected by the speculative builder are not built 


This state of affairs 


If such an 


speculative purposes and are built as cheaply in every 
After the building is constructed the equity 


This was recently tested by an 


One week afterwards the same loan firm made 


What other conclusion can 






Yours very truly, 
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About five years ago nine houses were built, including 
the one I live in, and according to the advertising liter- 
ature and the sign boards they are all absolutely fire- 
proof. The walls, partitions and doors are built of terra 
cotta. The roofs are built of wood construction cov- 
ered with tin and tile. The trim is wood. The floor 
covering is wood except in halls, kitchen, pantry and 
cellar which are cement and compolite. The stairways 
are unenclosed. The houses are detached and semi-de- 
tached. The windows, of which there are a great many, 
are wood glazed with thin glass. 

Despite the alluring advertisements only one of the 
houses has been sold and two detached ones rented. The 
others remain idle although the location is ideal, next to 
a park in a private house neighborhood. The owner was 
finally compelied a few months ago to let them go to the 
mortgagee. The reason undoubtedly is that the form of 
construction is expensive and purchasers can not be 
found to pay the high prices or tenants the adequate 
rental. 

The advantages gained by the so-called fireproofness of 
the houses are slight, because in reality the houses are not 
fireproof, having, as above untlined, open stairways, un- 
protected window openings and wood roofs. If ordinary 
construction had been used and the stairway enclosed in 
fire resisting material some advantages would have been 
gained. Unless stairways are properly enclosed and all 
openings provided with fire doors and windows, the ad- 
vantage of fireproof construction is lost. 

Edward F. Croker, former chief of the New York City 
fire department, recently built a house of fire resisting 
material, and upon completion invited a number of guests 
to dine. Before sitting down to dinner he started a fire 
in one of the bed rooms filled with furniture, closed the 
door and while the dinner was being served the fire burned 
itself out without spreading to any of the adjoining 
rooms. To apply this object lesson sucessfully to any 
portion of the house, since fire is no respecter of location, 
it would be necessary to have all stairways enclosed with 
fire-resisting material and self-closing doors at the open- 
ings, and all the other rooms would have to have self- 
closing doors. In Mr. Croker’s house the windows have 
metal frames properly glazed. ; 

Judging from an architectural standpoint a house built 
along such lines would not be sufficiently attractive or 
homelike to meet the requirements of modern society and 
would likewise be costly. I believe Mr. Croker’s idea 
ean be carried out successfully from a fire prevention 
standpoint, but the operation would not be commercially 
sucessful. The average residence is supplied with suf- 
ficient fuel in the furniture to make a considerable fire 
and nothing short of what is above specified as being 
necessary could prevent a fire spreading. 


No Absolutely Fireproof Houses. 


I have had considerable experience with so-called fire- 
proof house construction, including some very large ones, 
and have never yet heard of, nor seen, one that could be 
called absolutely fireproof. Owners and architects who 
build and design large houses will not sacrifice the very 
essential architectural feature for the sake of fireproof- 
ness. I have never seen the stairways enclosed, the doors 
self-closing fire doors and the windows self-closing fire- 
proof windows. The large open stairwell especiaily is 
considered a most essential architectural feature. These 
houses are, therefore, only partly fire resisting, in that the 
floors, partitions and walls may pass through a fire with- 
out being destroyed, although it is more than likely they 
will be badly damaged. 

An architect friend of mine told me a few weeks ago 
that while he was working on the design of a large coun- 
try house he was called up by his client on the phone, 
who said: ‘‘As I stand here talking to you my neigh- 
bor’s house is burning. Make my house fireproof.’’ With 
all due respect to my architect friend, who was no doubt 
acquainted with the essential elements of design neces- 
sary to fireproof construction, he gave his client a house 
with incombustible walls, partitions and floors, but 
stopped there, knowing quite well that he could not satisfy 
his client in carrying out the architectural treatment 
properly and satisfactorily by enclosing stairways ete. 

A large private house that I was called upon to inspect 
in a nearby State is built of brick, stone and concrete 
walls and partitions with built up concrete beams spaced 
16 inches on centers beveled on the top, between which 
are supported 2-inch built-up concrete slabs with the 
usual fill and wood floors. Thesé slabs naturally did not 
fit tight against the beams, thus providing cracks through 
which fire might be communicated from floor to floor. 
There were easier means of communication, however, by 
means of the usual open stairway. 

Iron, unless sufficiently protected by fireproofing mate- 
rial, is not fire resisting and in time of fire may become 
more dangerous than wood in that it will deflect and fall 
under the action of fire and pull the supporting structure 
with it. A great many so-called fireproof houses are built 
with steel unprotected in the construction or not suffi- 
ciently protected to withstand fire. Our theories about 
the amount and kind of protection that is necessary are 
being upset every day and we know that the amount of 
protection largely heretofore used is not sufficient. This 
was forcibly illustrated in the recent Edison fire. 

Outside of the profession few people have the proper 
conception of what a fireproof building really should be. 


* Reprinted from July-August issue of Fire Prerention News. 


Employment of Wood in Building Construction 


, , : m 
Facts and Fallacies Concerning Some Structures Called Fireproof — Inconsistency of “Experts”. 
[By James P. Whiskeman, C. E., Advisory Expert for the New York State Factory Commission.*] 


In the first place, there is no such building. Buildings are 
only relatively fire resisting. The cost of building an 
absolutely fireproof structure, especially for dwelling pur- 
poses, is almost prohibitive, considering that stairways 
must be enclosed and all openings adequately protected. 
In the second place the best fireproof doors, and more 
especially windows, so far placed on the market, are only 
temporary protections at best. 

Nowadays one hears a great deal against the use of 
wood shingles for roofs, and during periods of new build- 
ing code construction particular activity is shown. Most 
of the advocates for incombustible coverings for roofs 
likewise overlook the more accessible mode of communica- 
tion, that is, the ordinary window by means of which fires 
are communicated from one building to another and from 
one floor to another in the same building. 

Many of the fires in private houses are caused by 
defective flue construction due to carelessness in design 
or more often to lack of proper supervision and construc- 
tion, many of our country houses being built by con- 
tractors from their own plans. 

The point I am trying to make is that the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of fire prevention experts has led them to root 
against wood in every manner, shape or form in building 
construction regardless of cost, forgetting the most essen- 
tial requirements as above enumerated without which a 
building built of fire resisting material will not qualify 
in time of fire, no matter what the construction may be. 
As time goes on, however, we sometimes profit by expe- 
rience and whereas wood floors and trim, unless fireproof, 
were formerly excluded from buildings over a certain 
height, the best modern practice permits the use of wood 
flooring and a certain amount of wood trim. At the same 
time that wood was being excluded stairways, elevator 
shafts and other vertical openings were permitted to be 
unenclosed, showing the inconsistency of some of the 
requirements, while the oceupancy of floors was unlimited 
regardless of exit requirements. Fire prevention experts 
go through the’ country preaching fireproof buildings with 
all the arguments at their command. Some see nothing 
but fire walls; others the elimination of wood shingles; 
all are prepared with arguments galore to substantiate 
their pet theories, only to have a fire demonstrate the 
weakness of their much cherished ideas. 


Every Fire Shows Weakness of Fire-Resisting Mate- 
rial. 

The dictum that the chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link is in a measure applicable to fireproof con- 
struction as well as to ordinary construction. Every fire 
of any consequence—and more especially every conflagra- 
tion—shows up weaknesses in fire-resisting material pre- 
viously unthought of and modifications are continually 
made and additional restrictions imposed on account of 
the lessons learned. No form of fire resisting material 
has ever gone through a conflagration unscathed. Proper 
and intelligent design will accomplish better results with 
less fire-resisting material than can be obtained with fire- 
proof material with the omission of essential features 
almost impossible of adoption and without which the con- 
struction as a whole will be faulty and permit the fire to 
spread. 

If, therefore, it is not found expedient to build private 
houses with enclosed stairways, and with fireproof en- 
closures for window and door openings it is under many 
circumstances quite proper to use wood for floors and 
trim, and this can be done without unnecessary jeopard- 
izing the integrity of the structure or the adjoining 
promises. 

From statistics compiled by the United States consuls 
in Europe some years ago, it was found that the per 
capita loss in six European countries for a period of five 
years was 33 cents. The per capita loss of the United 
States is usually figured as $2.50. Throughout Europe, 
excepting in Norway and Sweden where wooden construc- 
tion is prevalent, wooden construction is more or less pro- 
hibited in municipalities. In the rural districts few 
wooden buildings are found. This is largely due to the 
searcity and high price of lumber in Europe, while in the 
United States lumber is plentiful, available, cheap and is 
easily adapted for building construction. 

Fire prevention experts and those interested in the 
promulgation and sale of fire-resisting material therefore 
draw the conclusion that if wood is eliminated from build- 
ing construction our fire loss will be reduced to a level 
with those of Europe. This argument has been so thor- 
oughly drilled into the minds of the public that it has 
almost become an axiom. 

This comparison is erroneous and would be more nearly 
correct if it were made on a basis of the value of actual 
property destroyed. It is obvious that since property and 
the contents of buildings are more valuable in the United 
States than in Europe this method of comparison upon 
which the lower European loss argument is based is not 
fair. 

The United States likewise probably has more than 
three times the number of buildings per same unit of pop- 
ulation and therefore is likely to have three times the 
number of fires. If these facts be takén into considera- 
tion the percentage of fires in the United States is only 
slightly in excess of the European average. I believe 
it is also true that in European cities where frame con- 
struction predominates the per capita loss is about as 
low as in the cities wherein no frame construction is per- 
mitted. We must therefore look for the true reason for 
this difference in fire loss. An analysis of the tables 








prepared by the fire authorities in the various cities 0: 
the United States, as outlined in the annual reports, show: 
that considerably more than half, and perhaps as muc! 
as three quarters of the fires, can be classed as prevent 
able. No such condition obtains in European countries 
where the cause of a fire is determined and the respon 
sibility fixed. 


How Real Progress Can Be Made. 


Under all American efforts to check the fire waste now 
lies the growing conviction that no real progress can be 
made until the man who has a fire ceases to be re- 
garded as an unfortunate and is looked upon as a pub- 
lie offender. Individual legal responsibility for loss by 
fire seems a drastic corrective to the ordinary American 
citizen who believes his neighbors can look out for 
themselves, no matter how unneighborly his own acts 
may be, but such restraint must undoubtedly be the 
avenue through which our absurd number of fires may 
be curtailed. If every down-town building occupant in 
New York were answerable financially for any loss to 
his neighbors caused by fire in his property, there 
would be a stampede for the protection of window 
openings, and the conflagration hazard of the metrop- 
olis would quickly disappear. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the idea that an 
individual should be responsible to others for his acts. 
In other cireumstances such phrases come from American 
lips with sufficient glibness. It is in the application of 
the principle to fire that it seems revolutionary. 

It does not rest with Americans, however, to make 
primary application of this principle in the matter indi- 
cated, for the French have long so applied it with admir- 
able results. There are no special laws in France relat- 
ing to fire inquests, yet an inquiry by the police is made 
into every fire in cities and towns, and in the country 
districts by the gendarmerie. The responsibility of a 
man for fire damage to his neighbors lies not in any 
special enactment, but in the interpretation of two short 
sections of the Code Napoleon, which code of laws pre- 
vails especially in France and Belgium, and forms the 
basis for the modern law in most Latin countries. 

The sections referred to are as follows: 

Article 1882: | Every person is responsible and liable for any 


acts of his by which any other person has or may have sus- 
tained any loss, damages or injury. 


Article 1883: Every person is responsible for loss, damage 
or injury caused by his own act, carelessness cr negligence. 

The responsibility, as it relates to fire, is called in 
France the ‘‘Recours des voisins’’ or neighbors’ risk. 
It is universal and applies to landlord and tenant alike. 
If a fire starts in any premises through gross carelessness 
or culpable fault, all damage done to neighboring prop- 
erty by that fire must be made good. There is no limit to 
this liability, which may extend to an entire block in case 
of conflagration. The only point in the application of the 
law by which such offender may escape is that a burden 
of proof lies with the neighbor making claim. The lat- 
ter must be able to prove, before he can recover dam- 
ages, that the fire was directly due to gross carelessness, 
culpable neglect or, mischievous intent. 

There are two articles in the French code which apply 
specifically to fires. These undoubtedly originated with 
the landlord. They read: 

Article 1733. The tenant is responsible for a fire on his 
premises unless he can prove that the fire was caused by 
something beyond his control, by some fault in building, or 
that the fire was communicated by a neighboring building. 

Article 1734. If there are a number of tenants all are 
alike responsible unless they can prove that the fire caught in 
the apartment occupied by one of them, in which case, he 
alone is responsible or unless some one of them prove that the 
fire did not begin in his apartment, in which case he is not 


responsible. 

The responsibility here indicated is called the ‘‘ risque 
locatif.’’ The tenant having a fire is responsible to the 
landlord for loss of rent, not only of his own, but that 
of other tenants. 

The presumption always is that the fire was caused by 
the act or neglect of the tenant and the onus of proof 
rests upon him to show that it originated from some 
structural defect or from some cause beyond his control, 
before the landlord can be held responsible. A tenant, 
therefore, must suffer the loss occasioned by some defect 
in the building or from some other cause over which he 
had no control, unless he can prove such defect, in which 
event the entire loss, both on building and contents, 
and for damage done to neighbors’ property, falls upon 
the owner of the building. 

While it is impossible that such laws as obtain in 
France can be enacted in the United States in the near 
future, it is certain that the growing popularity of the 
office of fire marshal in the States of the Union is an 
indication of the general desire to fix personal responsi- 
bility for fires. Such inquestS as are made by the fire 
marshals’ offices demonstrate that fully 70 percent of 
fires are due to gross negligence, and the curbing of the 
carelessness by statutes fixing responsibility would seem 
to be the logical next step. 


Real Reason for Greater American Losses. 

The real reason for this great difference between the 
European and American loss is therefore to be found in 
better housekeeping methods. We are more extravagant, 
more careless and place less stress on the value of 
property. In Europe furniture is handed down from 
generation to generation and if it becomes broken it 
is repaired; in our country we usually throw broken 
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furniture out and buy new when we start out for 
ourselves. For the same reason in Europe furniture 
and houses are more zealously guarded and protected 
from fire; in this country we insure them and let 
them burn. 

To blame the large fire loss in the United States 
on the excessive use of lumber is therefore an in- 
justice. There are circumstances under which frame 
buildings should not be built and shingle roofs be 
prohibited. In private house building judgment must 
be exercised, consistent with all the other cireum- 
Generalities can not be 
prescribed governing all cases. 

Consular reports show that the great percentage of 
fires in Europe are confined to the floors where they 
originate, indicating the zealousness with which the 


outbreaks are held in control. In Rome, for example, 
328 fires in one year were confined to the rooms of 
their origin. Great stress is likewise placed on the 
antiquated fire departments. Buckets and fire extin- 
guishers are chiefly used in putting the flames out. 
It would be absurd to assume that the fireproofness 
of buildings in Europe is more effectual than that of 
our own in resisting flames and preventing their 
spread. The fireproof structures there can not com- 
pare in quality with those in the United States. The 
low fire loss in the old world countries therefore must 
be attributed to superior arrangement, the absence of 
vertical openings and, most important of all, the in- 
dividual responsibility which induces carefulness and 
good housekeeping. Incendiarism of which we hear 
so much and which is undoubtedly responsible for 


many fires in this country is not known in Europe. 

There is no better adjunct of incendiarism than the 
accumulation of rubbish, which until recently was per- 
mitted in this country. The other day one of the 
city inspectors looked my cellar over and reported 
that the paper and excelsior which were being saved 
for future packing purposes had better be cleaned out. 
Upon investigation I quite agreed with him. It is 
gratifying to note that investigations of this kind 
are being made. If prosecuted -conscientiously, they 
will be fruitful of good and lasting results and go a 
great way toward lessening our excessive fire losses. 
In fact, systematic inspecting of premises, coupled 
with education along lines of individual responsi- 
bility, will solve in great measure our fire prevention 
problem. 











As reported in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN considerable interest was shown in the dedica- 
tion of the new forestry building at the State fair 
grounds, Indianapolis, Ind., September 9. Among the 
speakers on that occasion was E, A. Sterling, manager 
of the trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke on 
‘‘The Public Interest in Lumber Trade Extension.’’ 
Mr. Sterling began his talk by pointing out the 
close relation existing between the new forestry build- 
ing and the exhibits of the Indiana State Board of 
Forestry and the new work on behalf of lumber trade 
extension which was recently started in Chicago. The 
speaker further called attention to the economic fact 
that sustained demand at reasonable prices is neces- 
sary to make profitable any utilization, conservation 
or any steps toward the perpetuation of the timber 
supply on private land. Continuing, Mr. Sterling said: 

It is hardly to be expected that Indiana will ever again 
produce the lumber needed by her own people. For this rea- 
son it is especially important that the lumber which the 
people of Indiana buy from neighboring States should be 
used intelligently and give the greatest possible service to 
the consumers. It is along these lines of better service, 
wiser use and greater knowledge of the characteristics and 
adaptability of wood that the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Chi- 
cago stands ready to serve the dealers and people of Indiana 
in any reasonable capacity. 


In speaking of the history and growth of forestry 
Mr. Sterling said that people first turned to European 
forest practice, since it was the only kind about which 
anything was known. In the first enthusiasm the 
economic features of the situation were largely over- 
looked or ignored. Recently a period of readjustment 
has followed the disappointment which came to those 
who went into forestry for aesthetic reasons. The 
people have now enterd a new and perhaps more ad- 
vaneed phase which recognizes the economic funda- 
mentals and which, although less spectacular, will 
doubtless produce more tangible results. Concerning 
this epoch of conservation Mr. Sterling said: 


Conservation of the cut trees in private lumbering opera- 
tions, instead of*conservaticn of mature standing forests. is 
the keynote of the best policy for the handling of our forest 
resources today. The old over-mature forests which are our 
heritage must be cut, except where they are held in public 
ownership for the protection of watersheds. The private 
owners, in the face of high carrying charges on reserve 
stumpage, an unreasonable general property tax. fire protec- 
tion and many industrial problems, must have the help and 
support of the public—the lumber consumer—if they are to 
do more than skim the cream and leave the cut-over lands 
as a national liability. The full utilization of the trees cut 
is dependent on public knowledge of the uses and values of 
all grades and species, with conservation an impossibility 
so long as the demand does not include more nearly all por- 
tions of every tree felled for lumber on private lands. 


Conservation Movement Set In. 


The forest history of Indiana was the history of 
the triumph of agriculture over lumber. The forests 
could not be allowed to remain on rich agricultural 
lands and in many cases valuable hardwood was burned 
in enormous piles simply to get rid of it. But lately, 
instead of supply exceeding the demand, the demand 
exceeded the supply and the movement toward con- 
servation naturally set in. The present conception of 
the whole situation is purely economic, founded on 
the existence of a large reserve timber supply which, 
if wisely used, will suffice. But timber can not be 
wisely used nor the forests conserved unless it is 
profitable for some one to do it and in speaking of 
this economic phase Mr. Sterling continued: 


The public relation to this situation is that people are 
net willing to pay—because it has not been necessary— 
enough to make it profitable for the private manufacturer 
of lumber to utilize closely or to plan for future crops. The 
States and the Federal Government have done much toward 
solving some of the problems, but it should be remembered 
that under our system of government, paternalism, which 
takes over what is considered the functions of the individual, 
is not warmly received. Even in Government projects people 
like to see some rather tangible and, if possible, immediate 
returns for the money, and since forestry is such a long time 
proposition there is little public support of plans which in- 
volve tying up large amounts of State or Federal funds for 
the purpose of producing a timber crop seventy-five or a 
hundred years hence. * * * 

Taking things as they are and considering the broader 
conditions of forest production, distribution and consumption, 
the more immediate economic advantages to the people will 
result from the wiser and more intelligent use of the wood 
they use, regardless of its source. One of the more im- 
portant facts to be carried home is that we can not con- 
serve our forest resources by not using them. Of equal im- 
portance is the knowledge that plenty of timber is still 
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available and that anything approaching a timber famine is 
not within the range of probability. Development of trans- 
portation facilities and the centralization of the lumber 
manufacturing operations in regions of great reserve supply. 
as in the South and West, make it possible for consumers in 
any region to procure what they need, and in any size, quan- 
tity or quality desired. If Indiana is to import a consider- 
able percentage of her lumber requirements it simply means 
that in return she sends out her grain and dairy products 
into the timber producing regions which are less adapted 
to agriculture. It will not help forestry now nor in the 
future to try to get along without wood nor to use substi 
tutes wherever possible any more than it would help the 
farmers of Indiana or of the nation if people tried to get 
along without corn or wheat and, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, used some chemical compound instead of grain. 


Standing Timber in the United States Ample for all 
Requirements. 


Evidence that the amount of standing timber in the 
United States is ample for all requirements is indicated by 
the estimates compiled by the Bureau of Corporations and 
the report of the National Conservation Commission, show- 
ing that there remains about 2,870,000,000,000 board feet 
suitable for the manufacture of lumber. The average 
amount of wood used annually is slightly in excess of 52,- 
000,000,000. This includes all classes of timber except 
fuel, fence posts and rails, which come mainly from the 
small woodlots and need not be considered a drain on the 
large commercial forests. On this basis there remains nearly 
sixty years’ supply if no consideration is given to new 
growth nor to the developments of fire protection and for 
estry practice, which will perpetuate the supply in natural 
forest regions. This is on the further assumption that re- 
duction in consumption per capita from better service will 
be met by increase in population. Slightly more than one- 
half of this total is in the Pacific Northwest, the remainder 
being distributed about equally between the South and 
Southwest, the lake States and the northeastern States. Of 
the grand total about 650,000,000,000 feet is in  publie 
ownership and is being managed under approved forestry 
methods, which assure conservative cutting, artificial plant- 
ing, continuous wood production and greater protection from 
fire. The 1,100,000,000,000 feet remaining in private hands 
will be cut conservatively or wastefully in accordance with 
the public knowledge and attitude on the question. 

The lumber manufacturers in the United States at recent 
hearings before the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago 
ciearly proved that 15,000.000,000 feet of lumber is wasted 
annually because of the unfavorable economic conditions 
affecting the industry. This enormous waste represents por- 
tions of the felled trees that can not be taken out of the 
woods except at a loss. In other words, there is wasted 
every three years an amount of timber practically equiva- 
lent to the total consumption for each average year. If 
this were saved it would increase our available timber re- 
sources by over 30 percent. About all that is needed to 
bring about this national economy of material is adequate 
public knowledge of the uses, requirements and values of 
wood as a construction material. Just so long as the con- 
sumer demands high grade timber at low grade prices 15,- 
000,000,000 feet of usable low grade timber will have to re- 
main in the woods to rot; yet this same material would ade- 
quately serve many requirements for which more expensive 
and better lumber is now used. 


No Such Waste in Other Industries. 


In no other industry is there such an enormous and need- 
less waste, simply because the consumer has not been edu- 
cated to use all major portions as well as the by-products 
of the forest and to pay for them in proportion to the quality 
or grade. Lumber has been such a common, everyday com- 
modity and so universally used that it has been taken as a 
matter of course on an assumption of knowledge that undcr 
present day conditions is not justified. The lumber manu- 
facturers themselves are largely to blame because until re- 
cently they have not attempted to market their product as 
completely and as vigorously as other manufacturers. A 
new conception of the lumber business is now apparent, 
however, and the systematic promotion of the better use of 
wood will greatly benefit producers and consumers alike. 

The public attitude in this matter is of prime importance. 
First of all it should be recognized that there is no neces- 
sity for using material other than wood except where it is 
clearly evident that it contributes to the greater safety of 
human life and property. ‘This condition exists only in 
the congested portions of the larger cities, and for all gen- 
eral purposes in suburban and agricultural communities 
wood is still the most economical and satisfactory building 
material if properly used. Its use in all cases should be 
based on service requirements and by proper selection or 
treatment the needs of every particular situation can be 
met. Lumber is not simply lumber, but is a variable prod- 
uct in which cost, beauty and efficiency are determined by 
the kind and character selected. It is folly to use quickly 
decaying woods next to the ground or in any situations ex- 
posed to decay. It is equally inadvisable to use durable or 
high grade and expensive species for temporary use, or for 
dry, interior situations unless strength is a requirement or 
beauty is a requisite. There is a wood adapted for every 
need and the same care in making proper determination 
should be exercised as in buying clothing, food or any other 
commodity. 

In the matter of safety and permanence the lumbermen 
have been backward in presenting the merits and advan- 
tages of their product. The extensive, vigorous advertising 
and promotion campaigns of the manufacturers of substitute 
materials have created a wrong impression because the public 
has not heard both sides ef the case. The fact that wood 
burns and wood rots has been seized upon in an attempt to 


discredit the use of wood in many situations, for which it 
always has been and is still preéminently adapted. No one 
objects to a statement of facts, but the interpretation put 
on various statistics and statements is an open reflecion 
on the intelligence of the American people. Wood has been 
the universal building material of man for countless ages 
and it is strange that so many things should suddenly be 
found to its detriment, g 


One Example of Unfair Agitation. 


As one example of the unfair agitation against wood 
the speaker referred to the voluminous advertising 
space and literature devoted to the argument that 
wood must be unsafe as a building material because the 
per capita fire loss in Europe is 58 cents while it aver- 
ages $2.50 in the United States. These figures are 
misleading and do not represent actual comparative 
conditions because, while the United States has three 
and one-half times the number of fires and a little 
over three times the amount of total loss, it also has 
nearly three times the number of buildings. Concern- 
ing the lumbermen’s attitude toward the enormous 
fire losses in the United States Mr. Sterling said: 


There is certainly no desire on the part of the lumbermen 
to overlook the enormous fire losses in the United States 
and they are fully as interested as any other citizens or 
business men in the reasonable reduction of these losses. 
The important fact to get before the public is that wood is 
not a prime contributing factor in’ the fire losses of this 
country. Almost exactly 25 percent of the fires are other 
than building fires, and the character of contents and the 
carelessness of individuals rather than the type of construc- 
tion are responsible for the great majority of the fires. 
Proper construction, whether the building is of wood or of 
socalled “fireproof” construction is an important factor. 
The skill of the engineer and the desire for safety have not 
as yet solved the problem of constructing warehouses, 
office buildings, factories or dwellings that are proof against 
conflagration. We have numerous examples of what happens 
to “fireproof” buildings when the contents burn and for 
commercial purposes it is evident that a wood-constructed 
building, properly equipped with a sprinkler system, is not 
only a low insurance risk but as near proof against destrue- 
tion by fire as any building that can be built. This is true 
of dwellings and other buildings that constitute the homes 
and farm buildings of the land, and the people need only to 
realize the fundamental fact that wood is best to build 
safely, economically and well. 

Going back to the broader phases of the lumber and for- 
estry problems, it is believed that the promotion of the 
educational propaganda inaugurated by the lumber manu- 
facturers for the better use of wood will conserve rather 
than exhaust. our forest resources. Consumers will be taught 
how to get better service from lumber they buy and how 
to make proper selection for specific purposes. They will 
be taught how to use low grades and that by preservative 
treatment the life of wood may be doubled or trebled, or, 
in lieu of this, that by the selection of durable species in 
exposed situations much waste and decay will be eliminated. 
It is practically certain that any increase in the use of 
wood during the next ten years as the result of education 
will result in a corresponding decrease during the following 
ten years because the lumber put in place during the first 
period will be so selected or treated as to give longer serv- 
ice. By the time the second period arrives adjustment wil! 
have occurred that will give a more staple balance between 
supply and demand and prices will have risen correspond 
ingly, so that timber will be given more consideration and 
used more carefully. This same increase in price, coupled 
with the wiser use, will permit utilization of the low grades 
that are now wasted, while as an ultimate development. 
probably as a Government project, production of new growth 
and regulated cutting will give the basis of a new and 
perpetuated supply of timber from non-agricultural lands. 

The industrial problems confronting the lumber industry 
are of direct interest to every citizen since they concern a 
product that is universally used. Lumbering ranks second 
in value of output and third in the number of employees 
among the great industries of the United States. its annual 
output being valued at over a billion dollars. Obviously its 
economic status greatly influences general trade conditions, 
and in addition public interest is involved because of the 
great problem of forest conservation and the perpetuation 
of a future timber supply. 


Plan To Stimulate Consumption. 


Of the Federal Trade Commission the lumbermen 
asked ‘‘the fullest possible investigation of our trade 
conditions’? and permission for some kind of relief 
from the ‘‘demoralizing conditions’’ that so long 
existed. But the speaker said in conclusion: 


Regardless of any relief that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may recommend, or which may be procured through 
congressional action, the lumber interests of the country are 
going ahead with one plan that ali agree is fully within 
their rights and which will supplement any other remedial 
measures. This is the stimulation of consumption and the 
giving of service that will directly benefit the consumer by 
helping him get long life and satisfaction from the lumber 
he uses. This national campaign of education and publicity 
as to the uses and possibilities of wood as a building ma- 
terial 1s for the benefit of every one. As far as possible it 
will be made to include the problems of forestry which con- 
cern the States, the Federal Government and individuals 
alike, and with which utilization and commercial lumber 
production and marketing are closely identified. It is the 
desire of the trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to serve you and its 
facilities are at the disposal of all. Individual inquiries 
will be welcome and coéperation is offered to your State 
board of forestry or any other organization interested in 
mutual problems of lumber use or forest conservation. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera. 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








A NEW LUMBER PRODUCING CENTER. 


Idaho Concern with Up-to-date Plant and Equipment 
Bids for Its Share of Patronage. 


Bose, Iba. 

The newest lumber producing section of the great inter- 
mountain region—that territory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east and the Cascade Mountains on the west 
—is that of southern Idaho which now enters the arena 
of the country’s trade and bids for its share of patronage. 
The Boise Payette Lumber Company, with headquarters 
and general offices at Boise, the capital city of Idaho, a 
plant six miles east at Barber on the Boise River, began 
manufacturing lumber the middle of last July with its 
up-to-date and modern plant and, operating night and 
day, is turning out over 200,000 feet every twenty hours; 
and this is but the beginning. 

The soft pine of southern Idaho bids fair to be a fac- 
tor in the lumber trade of the country from now on 
through the efforts of the Boise Payette Lumber Com- 
pany. This company was organized in December, 1913, 
and in March, 1914, it purchased the holdings of the 
Payette Lumber & Manufacturing Company in tle Pay- 
ette Valley in southern Idaho and the timber holdings in 
the Boise Valley and sawmill plant at Barber, six miles 
from Boise, of the old Barber Lumber Company. It is 
this plant that has been put in shape and is being oper- 
ated by the Boise Payette Lumber Company. In addition 
a large tract of State timber was purchased, giving the 
Boise Payette Lumber Company timber holdings of ap- 
proximately 250,000 acres. 

The officers of the Boise Payette Lumber Company are 
William Carson, Burlington, Iowa, president; Charles A. 
Barton, Boise, Ida., vice president; F. S. Bell, Winona, 
Minn., secretary; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn., 
treasurer, and Lyon Cobb, Boise, Ida., assistant secretary. 
On March 15, 1914, Mr. Barton, then manager of the 
Northern Pine Company, Minneapolis, went to Boise and 
took charge, continuing to direct both concerns until last 
spring when he was relieved from his Minneapolis duties, 
and then moved with his family to Boise where he pur- 


chased a comfortable home on Warm Springs Avenue, the 
popular residential section of Boise. 

On April 1 last year Mr. Barton Started into the field 
with an engineering crew to lay out a railroad into the 
timber of the company. The Federal Government had 
built seventeen miles of railroad connecting Barber with 
the great dam at Arrow Rock for the purpose of taking 
there material for its construction. This dam, by the 
way, is the highest in the world, higher even than the 
Assouan dam in Egypt, its maximum height being 351 
feet. The water in this reservoir, together with what 
is known as the Deer Flat reservoir, will furnish a late 
season water supply for 240,000 acres of land in Boise 
Valley. The total cost of the construction of this dam 
was $7,000,000, and it is part of the great irrigation 
system that is making the mesa above the Boise River one 
continuous garden during the summer months where fruit, 
grain and vegetables are being produced in abundance. 

The Boise Payette Lumber Company has built ap- 
proximately twenty-eight miles of main railroad, start- 
ing from the Government road where Mores Creek emp- 
ties into the Boise River and extending through a moun- 
tainous region into the company’s timber which grows 
at an elevation of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above sea 
level. In order to operate the railroad as a common ear- 
rier the Intermountain Railway Company was formed, 
but the lumber concern built and operates the spur 
tracks into the timber amounting to about ten miles in 
all. This is the logging end of the business and the 
equipment consists of two 70-ton Shay locomotives, three 
donkey engines used as skidders, two donkey engines used 
for loading and in addition a new Lidgerwood skidder 
and loader combined. The latter gets out about 80,000 
feet a day alone. The Intermountain Railway Company 
furnishes the logging ears. 

The mill is practically new, having been operated but 
one season and part of another, and is equipped with two 
single cutting bands. This equipment will be increased 
by the addition of a vertical resaw for sawing up cants 
as soon as cold weather makes it necessary to close 
down for a couple of months. At that time very likely a 
hot pond will be put in so that operations can be car- 
ried on the year around. 
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FACTORY AND PLANING MILL ON LEFT AND DRESSED LUMBER SHED AT RIGHT: 


The planing mill and box factory are now being put 
in shape, and it is expected that about 5,000,000 feet will 
be cut into shooks annually as the nearby fruit trade 
demands a large supply of boxes. 

An immense amount of work has been accomplished 
under the supervision of Mr. Barton during the last year, 
In addition to the construction of the railroad and the 
putting of the plant in shape, a machine shop, roiind 
house and other buildings for the railroad terminal have 
been constructed. There were forty-eight homes for 
employees and to these have been added fifteen new 
ones. Twenty-four more are under construction, and it 
is the intention of having 100 cottages for employees 
shortly. A school house for the children of the com- 
munity is under construction. An up-to-date store 
building has been built and supplied with a stock of 
drygoods and groceries. The boarding house and cook 
house capacity has been increased and the plant gener- 
ally is up-to-date in every respect. All the buildings 
are painted dark red with white trimmings. The Boise 
River was dammed and the back water supplies the log 
storage pond. Electricity is generated at the dam and 
sold in Boise. 

The work of constructing four dry kilns will be begun 
soon, and now that the mill has been sawing for a time 
a stock of lumber is being accumulated in the yards 
ready for shipping. 


Timber Large, Light and Soft. 


The timber of the Boise Payette Lumber Company is 
an especially fine class of western pine and because of 
growing at a high elevation is light and soft, the first 
and second cuts being clear with coarse knots in the 
top logs. The logs are large, and the shop and selects 
average wide, making it an ideal factory lumber. There 
is no larch in the Boise basin, in which timber the com- 
pany is operating, but in the Payette region the com- 
pany has a small percentage of fine quality western 
larch. 

Mr. Barton is well known in lumber manufacturing 
circles in the old white pine region of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. About twenty years ago he was with 
the old firm of Nelson, Tenney & Co., and later the 
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Nelson-Tenney Lumber Company. Afterwards he went 
with the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company, which 
andles the logs for the Minneapolis mills. When the 
Northland Pine Company was formed and began manu- 
faeturing in Minneapolis Mr. Barton was given charge 
of its affairs. He was president of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and has always taken an 
active part in all movements for the benefit of the trade. 
He is energetic and forceful as indicated by what he has 
accomplished during the last year in this new region of 
the West. Lyon Cobb, who is assisting Mr. Barton, is a 
oraduate of Harvard, and a young man of force and 
energy. He went with the Barber Lumber Company 
when it was formed in 1906 and has been with that com- 
pany until he went with the Boise Payette Lumber 
Company when it purchased the holdings of the old 
concern last year. He looks after much of the details 
of manufacturing. 

The sales are under the supervision of R. E. Irwin, 
who took charge August 1. Mr. Irwin is an experi- 
enced lumber salesman, and knows the trade in the 
middle West and East through his years of experience 
in the sales department of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company under Edgar Dalzell. Recently Mr. Irwin has 
been at Marshfield, Ore., with the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company. 

Willard Burns, formerly for several years with the 
Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., is in the office 
as is also Miss Elizabeth Lindsay, who for years was 
with the Northland Pine Company at Minneapolis. The 
sales east of the Mississippi River will be handled by 
the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, of which 
Mr. Dalzell is manager. From the above it will be seen 
that the Boise Payette Lumber Company has behind it 
an unlimited amount of high grade timber, modern man- 
ufacturing plant, a strong executive force, and that 
through this concern southern Idaho soft pine is going 
to put that section on the trade map as a big factor 
in furnishing the pine lumber supply of the country in 
the future. 


FEATURES FINE MILLWORK. 


White River Lumber Company Is Excellent Example 
of the West’s Great Possibilities. 





ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
Eighteen years ago the Hanson family took over a 
small mill nearly four miles up the hillside from Enum- 
claw, connected with the planing mill and the railroad 
here by flume. There was no timber with it. By hard 








VIEW ON LOGGING RAILROAD, WHITE RIVER LUMBER 
CcO., ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


tem of eight retail yards in the eastern Washington 
wheat belt. The headquarters are located at Ritzville, 
where they are managed by F. L. Robbins, well known 
in retail lumber association circles and president of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the mutual insurance 
organization of the Western Retail Lumberman’s As- 
sociation of Spokane. 

A feature of the business of the White River Lum- 
ber Company is the excellent mill work it does. It is 
now adding two new fast speed surfacers to its equap- 
ment. It has always worked up its own lumber, mak- 
ing everything that a lumber yard uses, including mould- 
ings, columns, sash and door frames and things of that 
sort, utilizing everything possible in the log. 

The company is largely a family affair and together 
with its employees it is one big family. A spirit of 
this sort prevails which has had much to do with the 
suecess it has attained. Everyone works for the good 
of the business. The company furnishes the water to 
the town of Enumclaw and until recently furnished 
electric lights. Charles Hanson has a beautiful home 
filling a half block, and across the street is the home 
of Louis Olson with its spacious grounds. Not far away 
is the home of Frank Hanson, a director of the com- 
pany, and adjoining the home of a saw filer who has 
been with the company many years. Large, comfort- 
able homes, spacious grounds and beautiful flowers char- 














PLANING MILL AND YARD WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO., ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


work and exercise of good business methods the White 
River Lumber Company, which they organized, is today 
one of the strongest lumber manufacturing concerns 
in western Washington, manufacturing 125,000 feet of 
lumber every ten hours with an up-to-date modern double 
band mill and all modern equipment and sufficient tim- 
ber to last many years into the future. This timber 
is some of the choicest and best in western Washing- 
ton, being Douglas fir but running quite heavily to cedar. 

The guiding spirit in the White River Lumber Com- 
pany is A. G, Hanson. Associated with him is his 
brother, Charles Hanson, who has charge of the plan- 
ing mill factory and operations at Enumclaw. Louis 
Olson, a brother-in-law, has charge of the manufactur- 
ing and logging, and Archie MeKinnon, another brother- 
m-law is office manager. Elmer Olson is sales manager. 


The saw mill is equipped with one Allis Chalmers 
and one Prescott band mill, resaw and other attendant 
equipment. The lumber drops down in the flume 300 
feet for a distance of nearly four miles and is yarded 
here and worked up in the planing mill and factory. 
An ingenious device takes the lumber at the end of the 
flume automatically, requiring little labor to care for 
it. The lumber runs out on to live rolls which carry 
it to a sorting platform, and as it passes along on chains 
it is taken off on wagons and conveyed to the yard. 
This is a great improvement over the old way of taking 
lumber directly from the water, requiring the services 
of a number of men. 


During the last few months many improvements have 
been made about the mill, one side being down part of 
the time while much new machinery and equipment 
was added, including a shingle mill. The company has 
over twenty miles of logging railroad extending into 
its timber, and its road between the mill and Enum- 
law is used by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road as part of its line connecting Enumclaw with 
the main line at Cedar Falls. 

The White River Lumber Company operates a sys- 





acterize all of these homes. A. G. Hanson maintains 
bachelor quarters in a cozy little bungalow with lots 
of green lawn and flowers. Near the office, covering 
nearly another half block, is the comfortable home of 
‘‘Mothner’’ Hanson, and the McKinnons. Here are to 
be found dahlias in profusion, over fifty varieties now 
being in bloom, and attending to these is the favorite 
recreation of the aged mother of the Hansons. 

The White River Lumber Company is an excellent ex- 
ample of what it has been possible to accomplish by 
energetic effort, good business acumen, and square deal- 
ing with its customers, in the lumber business in west- 
ern Washington in the last two decades and what it is 
hoped will again be possible to do out here, 





COMING DOWN THE FLUME-—-WHITE RIVER LUMBER 
CcO., ENUMCLAW, WASH. 





SEEKS INSURANCE MEN’S AID. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—John A. O’Keefe, fire pre- 
vention commissioner of the metropolitan district of 
Boston, whose efforts to restrict the use of. wood in 
building construction have been a source of surprise and 
annoyance to the lumber trade since O’Keefe’s appoint- 
ment about a year ago, is now seeking to curtail the 
use of lumber by enlisting the power of coercion pos- 
sessed by the big fire insurance companies. He has 
asked the New England Insurance Exchange, repre- 
senting the fire insurance companies operating here, if 
they are not going to demand a higher rate of insurance 
on all houses in the twenty-eight cities and towns under 


‘the fire prevention commissioners’ jurisdiction roofed 


with wooden shingles. 

O’Keefe sent a letter to this effect to C. M. Goddard, 
secretary. of the New England Insurance Exchange, at 
141 Milk street, Boston. Secretary Goddard, who resides 
in Newton Centre—in a house that has wooden shingles, 
by the way—replied that instead of attempting to enforce 
a higher rate on shingled houses the exchange is going 
to grant a 20-cents-a-thousand discount on buildings 
roofed with substitutes for wooden shingles. 

Several weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cor- 
respondent learned that the insurance companies operat- 
ing here in opposition to the New England mutuals were 
offering to grant a cheaper insurance rate on dwellings 
where wooden shingles are not used, and that in some 
instances the insurance offices were provided with sam- 
ples of asphalt shingles to be urged on those who come 
in to buy insurance or make inquiries. 

That some of the insurance companies should be ex- 
tremely friendly to patent roofings is not surprising in 
view of the fact that it is understood board insurance 
company officials are included in the list of stockholders 
of some of the principal patent roofing manufacturing 
enterprises, but that the fire prevention commissioner of 
the metropolitan district should use such means to re- 
strict the use of wood instead of employing his time 
paid for by the publie in educating householders in the 
real principles of fire prevention is very remarkable, to 
say the least. 


PREDICTS LARGE LUMBER TRADE. 


Victoria, B. C., Sept. 11—About 28,500,000 feet of 
lumber is now being shipped or cut by British Columbia 
mills for shipment to the United Kingdom—75 percent 
of the total sum of the export lumber shipments of the 
Province during 1914—as a result of the campaign in- 
augurated by the Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, 
to extend the lumber export trade of British Columbia. 
Last year the total overseas shipments from the mills 
of the Province amounted to 38,000,000 feet and this 
amount will be considerably more than doubled this year. 

Not only has the government work on behalf of the 
lumber industry resulted in large orders for timber, but 
also in providing for the transportation of the cargoes 
at a time when the lack of steamship tonnage is being 
severely felt. The foundations are being laid for a great 
trade, which will reach a big volume and be a consid- 
erable factor in the upbuilding of industrial British 
Columbia. Ten million feet is on the sea, steamers are 
at various mills of the Province loading another 10,000,- 
000 feet and others are on the way here to load more 
during this month and next. 

The results of the campaign that the Government in- 
augurated whereby, due to the joint action of the De- 
partment of Lands and the Dominion Government, Chief 
Forester H. A. McMillan was sent abroad as a special 
lumber commissioner to secure increased lumber exports 
from British Columbia are already apparent, an earnest 
of what the future offers. Already orders have been 
received for 28,500,000 feet and the filling of these orders 
will involve a direct expenditure of new capital from 
overseas of considerably over $250,000. 

R. H. Alexander, secretary-treasurer of the British 
Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in dis- 
cussing the present condition of the lumber industry re 
cently said: 





This association has just learned that Mr. MeMillan has 
left London for South Africa. The work he has done for 
the lumber industry has been of great value in that it has 
resulted in giving to the export mills large orders for lum 
ber which in all probability would never have been obtained 
without his intervention and further that he has also been 
the means of procuring the ships in which to transport the 
lumber to the United Kingdom. ‘The most important accom 
plishment of Mr. McMillan during his sojourn in England 
has been that of making the buyers of the United Kingdom 
acquainted with the lumber of the Province and making them 
understand that our mills are able and prepared to supply 
all their requirements at short notice. 





PROPOSES ANTI-WOOD ORDINANCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 15.—A proposed ordinance to 
forbid the erection of wood frame _ three-apartment 
houses in this. city was introduced by Councilman Frank 
R. Skinner at the meeting last evening of the Cam- 
bridge common council. Skinner’s order, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on public property, would effect 
comprehensive changes in the Cambridge building laws. 
It is understood that this order was inspired by the 
efforts of the metropolitan district fire protection com- 
missioner, John A. O’Keefe, who has been very active in 
opposition to the use of wood in dwelling house con- 
struction. 





IN A special supplement on Greece, Commerce Reports 
says the lumber supply of Greece comes normally from 
Austria via the Black Sea. This supply is now com- 
pletely cut off. No other market is immediately in 
reach, so the trade has become paralyzed. Importers now 
begin to look to American markets to supply their 
demands. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Prize Winners in Contest That Closed July 31 Are Announced—More Suggestions From Three States on How t» 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE RETAIL METHODS 
CONTEST. 


Because of the merit of all of the letters printed in 
the Retail Methods Contest that came to a close with the 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 31 the judges 
selected for that purpose experienced some difficulty in 
determining how the prizes should be awarded. Each of 
the judges carefully read all of the letters printed in the 
contest and then mailed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
his decision as to the prize winners. The votes were then 
added up and the prize winners thus determined are as 
follows: 


The first prize, a De Luxe edition in twelve volumes of 
the ‘‘Everyman Encyclopedia,’’ is awarded to Paul E. 
Kendall, of the Kendall-Flint Lumber Company, of 
Addington, Okla., on his letter on ‘‘Makes Reference 
Book From Clippings’’ printed in issue of June 12. 


The second prize, a cloth bound edition 
of the ‘‘ Everyman Encyclopedia’’ in twelve 
volumes, is awarded to Bert Z. See, of Dela- 
ware, Wis., whose letter on ‘‘The Man Who 
Spilled His Beans’’ was printed in the issue 
of July 10. 

The third prize, a copy of ‘‘The New 
Buildiag Estimator’’ by William Arthur, is 
awarded to Glen Wood, of the Comley Lum- 
ber Company, of Tyrone, Okla., on his let- 
ter ‘‘How One Retailer Increased His Lum- 
ber Sales’’ printed in issue of July 31. 


The fourth prize, a copy of ‘‘The Handy 
Man’s Book’’ is awarded to the J. M. Har- 
lan Lumber Company, of Indianola, Iowa, 
on the letter ‘‘A Novel Advertising and 
Boosting Plan’’ printed in issue of May 29. 

The fifth prize, a copy of ‘‘ Advertising 
and Selling’’ goes to H. B. Crego, jr., of the 
Diamond Match Company, of Woodland, Cal., 
on his letter ‘‘ Distribution of Expenses Ac- 
cording to Sales’’ printed in issue of April 24. 


The sixth prize, a copy of ‘‘Modern Ac- 
counting’’ is captured by C. E. Rennission, 
yard manager for the Antrim Lumber Com- 
pany, of Covington, Okla., whose letter on 
‘‘How a Yard Manager Should Conduct Him- 
self’’ was printed in issue of April 3. 


The judges who awarded the six prizes as 
noted above were the following well known 
retail lumber dealers: Joseph W. Paddock, 
secretary-treasurer of the O. H. Paddock Lum- 
ber Company, of Pana, Ill.; William Ryan, of 
the West Toledo Lumber Company, West To- 
ledo, Ohio; Charles W. Lanz, of the Lanz-Fry 
Lumber Company, Bedford, Ind.; F. M. Hart- 
ley, manager of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Com- 
pany, Baldwin, Kans.; N. E. Holden, of Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

The eight special prizes, each of which is a 
choice of ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’’ by Kel- 
logg, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘ Curiosity 
Shop’’ ‘‘The Woods’? and ‘‘ Resawed Fables’? 
by the Lumberman Poet,. will be awarded as 
follows: 

C. A. Burke, of Burke Lumber & Supply 
Company, Paul, Idaho, ‘‘Cost System Shows 
Quickly Profit or Loss,’’ printed in issue of 
July 31. 

C. H. Sharp, manager Maury City Lumber 
Company, Maury City, Tenn., ‘‘Can Dealers 
Profitably Handle Creosoted Lumber?’’ 
printed in issue of June 5. 

F. E. Kuhn, manager Gypsum City Lumber 
Company, Gypsum, Kans., ‘‘Keeping Down 
the Outstanding,’’ printed in issue of May 
29. 

S. H. Blood, jr., of J. M. Blood & Bros., 
Grayville, Ill., ‘‘ Lumberman Should Study His 
Business,’’ printed in issue of May 29. 


R. Lee Menz, of Amherst Lumber Company, Am- 
herst, Ohio, ‘‘An Office and Accounting System,’’ 
printed in issue of May 22. 


C. F. Middlebrook, of C. D. Middlebrook & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y., ‘‘Order Blank Insuring Conveni- 
ence and Accuracy,’’ printed in issue of May 8. 


J. T. Grant, of C. A. Grant & Son, Rolfe, Iowa, 
‘*An Accounting System for a Retail Yard,’’ printed 
in issue of April 10. 


J. A. Shaeffer, of Hurley; S. D., ‘‘A Home Made 
Shingle Bundler,’’ printed in issue of April 3. 


The Retail Methods Contest has attracted much 
attention and interest among dealers and manufac- 
turers generally, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
received many letters from dealers stating that they 
had been helped in the conduct of their business 
through the ideas and methods brought out through 
the letters printed in this department. It is the in- 
tention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to resume this 
interesting feature at a later date. 





Make a Good Shingle Roof. 





HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 

The above problem is one of the important problems 
in building construction and one that has been the 
most abused and neglected. 

It is the most exposed to the elements and is often 
never inspected while being laid and often never by a 
painter, while the exterior wall, less exposed, receives 
the closest inspection, two or three coats of paint, also 
additional care every few years thereafter. 

I know of no roofing material that could bear the 
gross neglect received by the red cedar shingles and yet 
give satisfaction. 

With many years of experience as a basis I shall lay 
down in a brief way a few rules, and if followed out in 
practice with the same care used on any other part of 
the building, and required by manufacturers of all sub- 





N. E. HOLDEN, 


CHARLES W. LANZ, 
Danville, Ill. 


Bedford, Ind. 





F. M. HARTLEY, 
Baldwin, Kan. 


J. W. PADDOCK, 
Pana, II. 


FOUR OF THE JUDGES IN RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


stitute roofing material, there will be no cause for com- 
plaint or quarrel with the red cedar shingles regarding 
service or cost for service rendered. 

Determine the grade of shingles according to the im- 
portance of the building and service required rather than 
the cost a thousand. 

Use an all zine nail as first choice, or a heavy zine 
galvanized of a size to fully penetrate the roof boards 
at any point. Use two or four nails in each shingle, ac- 
cording to width; drive at point 1 inch or so above the 
second course above; drive head up but avoid bruising 
the shingle about the nail. Never drive a nail between 
two shingles. 

Break joint with two courses below, breaking joint 
as near in middle as possible. Forget the architect’s 
specification on 1% inch limit on breaking joints. It is 
misleading to the eye and has caused more leaks than 
faulty shingles. Never use a narrow shingle to cover 
joints. 

The variation in exposure to weather in relation to 
pitch should not be great, 4 inches is sufficient for any 
roof where shingles would be used and would be accord- 





ing to length of shingle rather than the pitch, but 41), 
inches may be permitted on half pitch and up. 

Allow % inch between dry shingles and if shingles 
taper to thin end remove on exposed part. Cinders and 
dust lodge and check the natural flow of water, permits 
it time to work up and too near joint and nails; 
hastens the growth of moss and early decay and often 
leaks in new roofs of low pitch. 

Flat grain shingles, if wide, should be split, being more 
liable to checks. A preservative of creosote and tar or 
oil applied on each course when laid from the butts of 
next course up 2 inches above the following so it covers 
the nails, will be as practical as a full dip. The exposed 
part may be stained any color desired. Never use 
benzine. 

Should these suggestions be followed out and assum 
ing the roof be repainted when in need, it would add 
40 percent to 50 percent to its years of service, prin- 
cipally due to care with a slight additional 
cost. A. T. WINQUIST. 


USE NAILS SO NONE SHALL BE 
EXPOSED. 


Hastines, NEs. 

In the first place, use 4-inch sheathing laid 
2 inches apart, which will take shingles 4, 
414 and 5 inches to the weather. Nail the 
shingles 6 inches from the butt on every 
course when the shingles are 4 inches to the 
weather. When laid 414 inches to the weather 
every seventh course should be nailed 7 inches 
from the butt; all shingles to be nailed not 
less than % inch from the edge. Shingles 
over 8 inches wide should be split before nail- 
ing and only two nails put in a shingle. Nails 
to be used should be 8d common galvanized. 
Use two layers of shingles in the first course, 
which should extend over the side 2 inches. 
Shingles should extend over the end % inch. 
Always lay shingles to a line on the roof. 

A valley should be wider at the bottom 
than at the top. Cut a valley shingle to a 
point on the lower corner and lay sawed edge 
next to the valley, with the point on a line 
with the other shingles. Put one nail in a 
valley shingle. A valley shingle laid this way 
will not split off. 

For staging use the butt end of a shingle 
and tack it on a 2x4, using about % inch of 
the shingle; use enough shingles on the 2x4s 
to insure safety. Turn the 2x4 over and lay 
it so that it is about 44 inch below the line of 
shingles you are laying and nail the shingles 
where they are, provided they are laying so 
they will not be on a line with the crack of 
two shingles below. Lay the shingles on the 
line and so on up the roof and when you are 
finished saw off the shingles holding the 2x4s 
as you come down. Shingles should lap not 
less than one inch. 

A roof laid in this way will not have a nail 
in sight nor two cracks together when the roof 
is completed. Nails out to the weather where 
they will rust and two or more cracks together 
will spoil a roof in a short time. 

If the shingles are to be painted in any way 
I would use nothing but white lead and oil 
and would prefer dipping them. 

D. C. Hupson, 
With Byers Lumber Company. 


Owego, N. Y. 

To get the best results from a shingled 
roof it is essential to get as much pitch as 
possible as shingles will last longer on one- 
half pitch than one-third. If 16-inch shingles 
are to be used space rafters so as to take 1- 
inch x 2%-inch lath, placing lower edge so 
butt of shingles will lay directly over same. 
Spacing should be as near to 4%4-inch as pos- 
sible. This will enable one to nail from 1-inch to 2-inch 
under shingles above and also allow shingles to dry 
out quickly. The best grade of shingles should be 
used at all times; 16-inch shingles should never be 
laid over 4%£-inch to weather; 18-inch shingles should 
never be laid over 5%4-inches to weather and at all 
times join edge of shingles well together, leaving butts 
slightly open, so as to let all dirt wash out. If 
joints are tight at butts the dirt will lay in same and 
keep the roof wet much longer. All shingles should 
be laid so water will run off the grain and be nailed 
with cut nails if possible. If not, galvanized nails 
may be used, but in no circumstances should the com- 
mon wire nail be used, as they will not last more 
than one half as long as the shingles. Break all joints 
1%4-inch or more allowing no joint to come directly over 
one in the first or second course below or over a nail 
head in course under one being laid. All shingles over 
3-inches to 7-inches wide should have two nails and 
wider ones to be nailed in proportion. If these sug- 
gestions are followed a very good roof will be had. 
Cuas. W. Comstock. 
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CUSSION AND INTERCHANGE OF OPINION. 
Se eseeee And I on the opposite shore will be, kind or another that have for their object the promoting of the public 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm -elfare: i aint P ‘oti : : ¢ 
Through every Middlesex village and farm welfare; but many of these clubs and societies voice the sentiments of 
’ . c 
For the country folk to be up and arm.’? small groups only and do not represent or embody the sentiment of the 
In the foregoing lines and indeed in the whole poem from which they community as a whole. Mass meetings sometimes called to discuss and 
are taken Longfellow has portrayed a condition of public sentiment and take action upon matters of pressing importance serve a good purpose, 
patriotism that could exist only in communities in which participation in especially when directed by persons who have the public welfare seriously 
public affairs was of almost everyday occurrence. Paul Revere’s own at heart. But mass meetings too often merely register the will of the 
; account of that historic ride is not less stirring than the poet’s, but the leaders and do not express the sentiments of the masses; and being 
; chief lesson to be drawn from it is that the people all along his route were of infrequent and irregular occurrence, they have no connection or 
well informed regarding public affairs as a result of their frequent meet- continuity that can be said to develop public interest and intelligence. 
ings public and secret. Revere’s account of a small organization that _ What is needed in a community is some sort of organization that shall 
took upon itself the duty of watching the British movements is so simple include in its membership without discrimination or distinction every 
that the undertaking would seem to be childish but for the momentous man and woman in the community, that shall be an “open forum” for 
consequences. “In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775,” he says, “I was the discussion of community problems, similar to the old-fashioned town 
: one of upwards of thirty, chiefly mechanics, who formed themselves into meetings. A community development club could in time be made to serve 
a committee for the purpose of watching the movements of the British such a purpose. If it fails to do so the fault is in those who undertake 
a soldiers, and gaining every intelligence of the movements of the Tories. to organize and direct it. If in the first place it really includes in its mem- 
ee We held our meetings at the Green Dragon Tavern. We were so careful bership as active and welcome participants in its discussions and delib- 
that our meetings should be kept secret, that every time we met every erations the blacksmith and the clerk as well as the banker and merchant, 
person swore upon the Bible that they would not’ discover any of our and the farmer as well as the physician, the basis is laid for securing the 
transactions but to Messrs. Hancock, Adams, Doctors Warren, Church, cooperation of all in movements in behalf of the public welfare. While 
and one or two more.” some of these persons may be loath to participate in discussions with 
Probably there is not less patriotism now than was displayed at that persons more ready of speech than they, yet with proper encouragement 
. . . . “ec .« r ¢ ~ 09 bal ie r Py © 
time, but the alertness of public sentiment in Boston was no greater than they can be led to “say their say” upon occasion. The fact is they are 
it was in practically every village and town throughout the colonies ; and more likely to feel deeply and to act in accordance with their feelings 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed and other steps were than are persons more accustomed to self-restraint. Every person accus- 
taken in a national way to resist British domiration the acts of the colonial tomed to the conduct of public meetings must have observed that he can 
delegates were enthusiastically seconded in town meetings and in patriotic carry many a vote and resolution by acclamation that he would likely 
organizations everywhere. As newspapers were not plentiful public dis- lose by secret ballot. This is of course especially true of assemblies of 
cussion was common, and one may infer that from the viewpoint of real persons unaccustomed to vote vica voce. This peculiarity of the public 
substantial interest the latter is much more potent in stimulating action actions of citizens of a certain type is shown in bold relief in the use of 
than the former. the Australian ballot. Often in the larger cities a candidate for public 
A curious example of the effect upon public sentiment and upon public office is favored or opposed by the press as a unit, and persons reading 
discussion in modern times is afforded by the Chautauquas held annually the papers would conclude that their candidates would win without 
in thousands of communities throughout the United States. All of the opposition. But when the ballots are counted it is found that the voters 
speakers at these annual assemblies are of course transient or foreign— thought otherwise. 
strangers to the persons who hear them; and consequently there can be Newspapers do not voice public sentiment any more than would their 
nothing like “give and take” in the opinions discussed as between speakers editors speaking orally. It may be true that they influence public senti- 
ms and auditors. But in a community in which a Chautauqua has been held ment to some extent, the same as would thinkinig men influence their 
A the topics handled by the speakers are the subjects for discussion in neighbors and others who respected their opinions, but the real public 
ES, casual meetings of citizens, in neighborhood gatherings and on all occa- sentiment of a community is that which is expressed in casual conversa- 
fs sions when two or more persons come together. Unfortunately this tion and argument between neighbors or in neighborhood gatherings. 
; influence is likely to be of short duration, owing to lack of inducements to Therefore, to the extent that a community development club can be made 
keep it alive. And yet the subjects are of perpetual interest. an extension or elaboration of the neighborhood group it may be made 
Of course in almost every community there are organizations of one to embody and express public sentiment. 
DEVELOPMENT NOTES petrated, because the teachers are on the grounds all the 
. : : time. Moreover, the school grounds under the new 
THE Business Men ’s Club of Martin, Tenn., recently Neighborhood Groups. regime are made the centers of many activities, sccial 
appeared before the city council to advocate the erec- - ia om om and educational, designed to develop a community spirit 
tion of a city hall in which would be provided a meet- ounaat ane — og = omanene of citi- and promote a larger use of the school plant. While the 
ing place for the club and a rest room for farmers and zens in behalf of movements designed for the building of teachers’ cottages in Washington was the 
others visiting the place. It is proposed to expend $10,- public benefit wishes to have sentiment right on readiest means of meeting a demand in that State, un- 
000 for the purpose. public questions and would like to know in ad- doubtedly the advantages from thus enlarging the facili- 
* * 4 vance of election what that sentiment is. Nowa- ties and extending the influences of the school are so 
A Parmer of Hayward, Wis., has donated five acres — ra = to know a — great as to warrant their adoption in all agricultural 
of his farm to the community to be used as a demon- pe - yen - cemeeiae men communities. Generally the school grounds in the coun- 
stration plot, to be urder the direction of a representa- Sedat to tuner ta. cdvenns Woes the Gesisien try districts are so bare and forbidding as to repel 
tive of the State college of agriculture. The plot is di- would be, or at least it was known in advance that rather than to attract youth to them in either summer 
vided into six sections containing alfalfa, clover, tim- the contest would be close. or winter. 
othy, soy beans, oats, corn and potatoes. Each of these Most people instead of having scruples against * @ 6 
plots is subdivided into three strips on which different expressing their opinions on public questions are THE Fresno (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce has cir- 
kinds of fertilizer will be used. The station will be — —— of — =. ee ean it oo culated a petition and secured the signatures of 3,100 
used to determine under what conditions crops can be pegvont le cag Pon hag Bigg on lor persons favoring the issuing of bonds for constructing 
grown, ae because they do not express them in a way to permanent roads in that community. This petition will 
= : ; f . gain general circulation. They talk freely to be presented to the board of county commissioners, in 
‘“TEACHERS’ Cottages in Washington’? is the title of neighbors and friends, but as there is no public which lies the power to appoint a commission of three 
« bulletin issued by the department of education of that forum or assembly in which they are called upon which will have the authority to decide where the roads 
‘ommonwealth, the bulletin having been prepared by to voice and defend their views their opinions re- shall be built. It also must appoint a road engineer, 
Josephine Corliss Preston, superintendent of public in- = unknown to any but the few — have heard who will prepare plans and specifications for the high- 
struction, Elderly persons can remember the day when aan Se Ts Sa ES Se eae ways to be built. The purpose cf the chamber is to 
‘he district school teacher ‘boarded ’round’’ during the In all civilized communities there is always impress upon the county board the importance of select- 
school terms, and there are still living some persons who something that corresponds to public sentiment; ing thoroughly capable and honest men as members of 
as teachers passed through the interesting experience of but that sentiment will be confusing and uncer- the commission. It disclaims attempts to influence the 
ie i & ges tas P 
‘iving a few weeks of each term with different families tain to the extent that opportunities and induce- board, 
n the districts where they taught. From those days to ments for communication and discussion oe * * @ 
: ; : . mm ; 
pre the securing of boarding places for — “co pen A a pte aan ane ‘<THE Booster Club Chautauqua’’ is what the people 
—— has been a problem that each teacher has pd perform in part at least the functions formerly of Cochran, Ga., called their annual entertainment, 
“ompelied to solve for himself. of course, not oe performed by the old town meeting. This organi- which was advertised in the Cochran Journal as ‘‘a 
many decades has the custom of : bearding ’round zation need not be—it would better not be—ex- three-day whirlwind of things worth while; three big 
heen in vogue, but in winters especially the teacher has clusive in its membership or its procedure. Every- days for the good of our town.’’ The program in- 
heen obliged to find a boarding place in his district. body should be admitted into it and the rules of “43 oe ig ity Cod ‘on.?? ** Better 
r eluded lectures on ‘‘Community Cooperation, etter 
Not every farmer’s family cares to take a boarder, and procedure should have just as little of formality Schools.?? ‘‘Increased Farm Production’? and ‘‘Good 
? figs : : ; is necessary to make possible the carrying on of CHOU, ICFOARC! sa 
\ot every family is a desirable one in which to board, so as ry P ” meee-dav ‘mobil f tl 
1} -. as h ia discussions. A community so organized may not Citizenship,’’? and a three-day ‘‘mobilization 0 ne 
id problem often ” difficult for. the teacher to My the : always act wisely on questions affecting the pub- community’s industrial, educational and social forces.’’ 
“ometimes districts are divided into factions and the lic welfare; but it will at least act according to os. @ 
‘eacher who is obliged to board in a- family belonging to the wishes and sentiments of the majority. When cesets , ‘ty Eoo Circles’? is be 
p ither faction has a rough path during her term of those sentiments become more enlightened, as __ THE ORGANIZING of ‘‘Community Egg Circles’” is be- 
feaching. The teachers’ cottages in Washington have they certainly will after discussion and delibera- ing encouraged by the United States Department of 
solved all these problems for the teachers and ineident- tion, the progress of the community will be con- Agriculture, their object being the improvement of poul- 
“lly ether even greater benefits have resulted. Formerly tinuous and substantial instead of spasmodic and try breeds and increasing the profits in the poultry busi- 
the buildings and grounds were defaced and damaged erratic. ness. Marketing by parcel post is a part of the pro- 
during vacation periods. Now no such mischief is per- posed plan of the circles. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Yard Auditor’s Duties Afford a Fine Business Education—Should Retailers Carry a Widely Diversified Stock?—- 
Taking Advantage of a Quiet Season—A Plea for the Horse. 


EVOLUTION AND ABILITY OF THE YARD 
AUDITOR. 


The Loonan Lumber Company, of Sioux City, is 
another of the yards that carry big stocks. J. W. 
Murphy, the manager, used to be auditor for J. & 
W. C. Shull. It seems that an auditorship very often 
leads to the position of manager of a big city yard 
just as in the early days of our republic the vice- 
presidency used to be a stepping stone to the presi- 
dential chair. In these days when a funny paper 
can announce ‘‘I would rather be wrong than be 
vice president’’ and get a laugh with it, the second 
executive position in our Government carries with it 
the duties of shining at pink teas, the unveiling of 
statues, and the showing of distinguished guests 
around the Government plant, presiding in the Senate 
and handing down such momentous pronouncements 
as ‘‘The Chair knows no such rule,’’ and at the end 
of four years stepping down into the political scrap 
heap. Nay, nay; better fifty years of Cathay than 
a cycle in the vice presidency! 

But an auditorship of a progressive lineyard outfit, 
that is different. That leads somewhere. In fact, it 
is seemingly one of the finest training schools in the 
world for turning out the complete manager. 

It often happens that when a man works up through 
one yard to the top of it he emerges mentally muscle- 
bound. He has been too close to the thing to have 
the right perspective. He has been ground so hard 
on the few worst problems that he is calloused in 
those spots. He is gunshy. He knows how to go 
on holding his own if the conditions don’t change, 
but when it comes to thinking of new lines of ex- 
pansion he is lost. He doesn’t notice that ‘‘Time 
makes ancient good uncouth,’’ so he goes right ahead 
serving the old corned beef and cabbage at his ban- 
quet. His viewpoint has been too restricted while 
getting his business growth. He may master all the 
retailing knowledge of the old boss, the man who 
made the yard, and think he is equipped for any old 
thing; just as he might master all the medical knowl- 
edge of his grandfather’s day and consider himself a 
competent physician. He wouldn’t be, not in either 
You understand I am talking about the extreme 
case of the narrow retailer. There are some men who 
are destined to be at the front of their profession no 
matter where they may get their early training, and 
there are thousands of good managers who came up 
through the yards. The auditor-manager, also, won’t 
be worth much until he adds a lot of yard experience 
to his wider business training and viewpoint of human 
nature. 


Auditor’s Duties Afford High Training. 


But he has a better chance to see all the tangles of 
retailers in the right perspective than has the manager 
who is close up against them. He sees these things in 
various stages of violence and sees how different men 
meet them or fail to meet them. He gets used to the 
sight of them and the way they act up before he has 
to pull off his coat and start to wrastlin’ them at first 
hand. He gets a good grip on the framework of busi- 
ness that must underlie the selling of lumber. He 
learns the importance of system and of careful ac- 
counts. He knows that if something seems to go 
wrong that ought to go right or if some line shows a 
loss that ought to show a profit the best and quickest 
way of getting a line on it is to reduce it to cold 
figures. Figures have surprised more than one self-sat- 
isfied retailer by showing him where he was handing 
a generous piece of money over to Friend Public. A 
wide experience, if it is a thorough and wholesome ex- 
perience, is a benefit to a man in any line of busi- 
ness. It furnishes a foundation on which he can build 
with subsequent experience. A college education is use- 
ful to a business or professional man only as he uses 
it as a starting point from which he can go on and 
learn something. This may explain why some very 
capable managers have in their young days been 
either auditors or traveling salesmen; and, fine train- 
ing as traveling salesmanship is, I believe the auditor- 
ship, for the comparatively few men who can hold it, 
is still finer. The auditor comes into contact with all 
the problems of retailing; the salesman has to content 
himself largely with a vast amount of experience on 
the reverse side of buying. However, these are two 
out of a large number of ways for learning the ways 
of management; and both of them are to be recom- 
mended. 


case. 


GETTING RID OF THE DIRT. 


The stock in the Loonan plant runs well over 2,000,- 
000 feet. The company has but recently bought the 
ground on which the big shed stands and is going to 
begin immediately to make improvements. One of the 
first, it is interesting to note, is to be the paving of 
the alleys. This paving means a large investment of 
money, but where a yard is a permanent fixture, where 
the company plans to stay by the town and rise or 
fall with local prosperity, this investment is one that 
the boss rarely if ever regrets. It is a saving in every 
way. Mr. Murphy is eager to be rid of the dust, and 
{ think that looms largest in his mind. There has been 
ro great amount of dust blowing this summer, for rain 
has been falling ‘‘in drops big as a bar’I,’’ as I heard 








a darky express it, and J. Pluvius certainly doesn’t be- 
long to a union; at least he doesn’t keep union hours. 
But in spite of the floods of rain outside the dust lies 
thick in the alley. Why shouldn’t it? The roof turns 
water in the conventional way that good roofs have, 
and the alley is 140 feet long. This is too long for 
rain to splash in from the ends. Sprinkling would 
make it a mud hole, oil would leave a trail of greasy 
dirt over the lumber and through the office, sweep- 
ing would choke the sweeper and wouldn’t do any per- 
manent good, so the remedy hit upon is paving. If 
the alley is well paved it will be cured for years. Mr. 
Murphy purposes to cut off the tail of the dust-pest 
right behind its ears. 

But dust is only one of the ills that will be cured 
by the hard roadway. To be sure, if this were all it 
would be worth while; for dust means dirty lumber, 
and dirty lumber is not easy for the customer to take. 
If there is a leak in the roof over an unpaved alley 
a mudhole develops underneath. The earth wears down 
and blows away and the alley is lower than the street 
outside, and then some beautiful morning after a rain 
you will find water running into a spot excavated 
where a delivery team has been stamping at flies. If 
anything is more raw and unsightly and revolting 
than a mudhole under a shed I can’t think of it at 
this present moment. 


Practical Value of Cleanliness. 
Suppose you were a yard man in good health and 
out of debt and enjoying the respect and confidence of 
your associates, and the boss should set you to loading 

















“This is part of the Russian Ghetto.” 


a wagon out in an uneven, dirty alley. Then suppose 
that after you had put on 1,400 feet of stuff you had 
to pull that wagon by hand over ruts and bumps up 
to the other end of an alley 140 feet long. When 
you got it there where do you suppose your health and 
reputation would be? We don’t believe you could hock 
it for two bits with a charity association. It would 
be so badly dented and shattered it would make a 
Belgian refugee look like a Fifth Avenue fashion plate 
by contrast. If a wagon can’t be pulled around by 
hand when it is being loaded something is wrong. 
It means keeping extra teams and drivers around for 
the purpose of moving wagons, and this mounts into 
money. We are not ready to say that it will always 
amount to more than interest and sinking-fund assess- 
ment on the first cost of pavement. There are yards 
where it won’t, and there are the yards that can’t af- 
ford, as a business proposition, to. pave. That prob- 
lem has to be figured out for each yard. But we think 
that where the break is about even, if the money is 
available, it is better to give the paving the benefit 
of the doubt and to put it in. It helps the appearance 
of the yard. Paving and paint make a yard take on 
a prosperous appearance, and this helps in winning 
trade. Some near-wise man said that nothing succeeds 
like success, and surely a clean and well-improved yard 
makes a noise like getting ahead. 


Dead Stock a Poor Asset. 


‘We carry a big stock,’’? Mr. Murphy said, ‘‘ though 
not necessarily a much more widely diversified stock 
than a smaller yard would carry. There is a big dif- 
ference between those two things. Probably we do 
have calls for more different patterns than a country 
yard has, for that would be expected in a large trade 
in a city. But we don’t carry a whole lot of things 
for which there is little or no call just so we can say 
that anything any man wants in the line of lumber 
can be found in our sheds. We keep the number of 
patterns reduced as low as possible, but we have to 
buy in big quantities. Of course we buy in car lots, 


and even at that we sometimes make a mistake in 
judgment and don’t anticipate our wants far enougii 
in advance.’’ 

When you visit New York, if you are not a native o{ 
that city among other things you will want to see the 
famous East Side in order to get a glimpse of how 
the other half lives. You will wish to see the Bowery; 
but the Bowery is not the deliciously tough street you 
think it is; in places it is quite elegant and metro 
politan. So you will want to see Mott Street and 
Pell and Doyer and the rest where the smell of the 
Great Unwashed sticketh closer than a brother. Prob 
ably you will discover the brass shops on Allen street, 
for this is part of the Russian Ghetto. In those shops 
you will find wonderful old Russian brasses priced so 
cheaply you think they can’t be genuine. Well, some 
of them are not; but a great many of them are, and 
you’ll doubtless invest a few dollars to please the 
missus. Then later as you stroll up Fifth Avenue you 
will discover other antique shops where Russian brasses 
are for sale at prices from ten to fifty times as high 
as those quoted you by some old Hebrew with a beard 
like a prophet’s in a dingy shop under the shadow of 
the roaring elevated tracks. There are a good many 
reasons for the difference in price. For one thing, 
rent on Fifth Avenue is several notches higher than 
on the East Side. The uptown merchant lives on a 
more elaborate scale, and his shop assistants have to 
have high wages. But one reason is the dead stock 
in the uptown shop. In order to run an antique shop 
in a fashionable quarter one has to have every kind 
ox brass that Milady of Wealth may take it into her 
frivolous head to ask for. This means a great invest- 
ment that pays no return perhaps for years; so the 
quick sellers have to carry a wide enough margin to 
justify their own investment and to pay a return on 
the stock that is not turned. I reckon you see the 
point. Dead stock may be a necessity in an antique 
shop; in a lumber yard it is not even a luxury. 


FEATURES OF A PRICE FIGHT. 

George W. Avery, of the Spalding-Avery Lumber 
Company, remarked that every town of any size is due 
to have a price fight once in a while and that such a 
fight clears the atmosphere and can’t be stopped until 
it wears itself out. We agree that there seems to be 
no sovereign remedy for stopping such a fight, but 
we are slow to believe that it ‘‘clears the atmosphere”’ 
in a wholesome manner. Probably the European war 
is clearing the atmosphere, too; but that won’t do 
much good if no one is left to breathe it after it is 
cleared. It is hard to see how a fight can increase 
good feeling, especially a price fight. If you make 
disparaging remarks about the color of your neigh- 
bor’s hair and the lack of comeliness in his nose and 
he scrambles you over several square rods of rural 
scenery you may conceive a respect for his muscle 
and an admiration for his scrapping technic. But a 
price fight is a contest to see who can be hit in the 
pocketbook oftenest without getting a commercial 
black eye. It reminds one of the old fights between 
miners where two men would lie on the ground for 
hours waiting to see if one or the other wouldn’t 
weaken enough so that his nose might be bitten off or 
his eye gouged out. We don’t see much to admire in 
that kind of a scrap. In fact, if you press for details 
we don’t see a blamed thing about it that comes within 
a mile of being admirable. 

Elmer T. Lindeberg and Earl Berg—‘‘ without the 
‘Linde,’ ’’ as he smilingly explained—seem to have 
charge of the mechanics of the Spalding-Avery office 
when Mr. Avery is away. Mr. Lindeberg in speaking 
about the price unpleasantness said that as nearly as 
he could tell it was not the old yards that caused the 
trouble. 

‘*The old yards know about what they can do,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They have their own contractors, and the other 
yards don’t make much of an effort to sell to these 
men. There is no agreement, formal or informal, about 
it; but after a few men have been competing in the 
same field for a number of years they reach a point 
where they can get along together fairly well without 
an understanding. But a number of newcomers have 
been in our midst during the last few years, and these 
fellows have nothing to lose and everything to gain, 
and they feel no restraints about grabbing any place 
where the grabbing promises to be good. They take 
a shot at everything, and usually they get a little 
business. This demoralizes things and the old fellows 
are sore and start grabbing,.too. Then the fight is on. 
Sometimes it subsides rather quickly when the different 
dealers have measured each others’ strength, but in 
the case of Sioux City it didn’t. We’re going it hot 
and heavy, with no immediate prospect of a let-up.’’ 

We guess that this yard has a valuable asset in 
the courtesy and alertness of Mr. Lindeberg and Mr. 
Berg. Other things, such as price and quality and 
prompt deliveries, being equal, we would rather trade 
with an order clerk who would attend to our wants 
promptly, make every ifort to be sure he knew exactly 
what we wanted, and be pleasant to us while doing 
it. Better an order clerk who puts up a courteous 
front than one who contents himself with putting on 
‘‘side.’? A courteous office man is worth his weight 
in return orders. He ought to be valued accordingly. 
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SENTIMENT OF IOWANS. 


if a low retail price does not increase business, as 
Mr. Jordan said last week, neither does a low whole- 
sulo price without stability please the retailer. One 
of {ne men in the Floete Lumber Company’s office, 
in Spencer, Iowa, began talking about that as soon 
as | handed him my eard. 

i never knew the wholesale market to be worse 
shot,’’ he said, ‘‘and it certainly isn’t doing us any 
good. It makes little or no difference to retailers 
whether the market is high or low if it will just stay 
put. We can sell just as well on a high market as 
on a low if we can be sure it will stay there. But 
when the wholesale market is sick and is down today 
and up tomorrow we don’t know what to do. Com- 
mou prudence and expediency require that we buy 
at all times as cheaply as possible, so on an uncertain 
and lowering market the tendency is to buy as little 
as can be gotten along with, in the expectation that 
prices will drop still more. Then if we do get a few 
cars at a price that does not repay the wholesaler we 
know that at some time he has to make up that loss, 
or maybe that he will make up on us the loss he suf- 
fered in selling to some one else. We get that cheap 
lumber and give our customers the benefit of the cut, 
and we begin to create a demand that probably can’t 
be met in the future. A customer will pay $30 a 
thousand for stuff right along and not make a kick; 
but if it drops to $27 for a while and then goes up 
to $29 he will make all kinds of a rumpus. I hope 
that export trade can be doctored up in some way 
and that the railroads can be induced to go into the 
market. These two things, they say, are needed to put 
the wholesale market on a sound basis, and if this 
is so I’m strong for trying the remedy if anybody 
knows how to get it.’’ 

To which sentiment a large number of retailers 
say Amen. 


Variants of Mail Order Competition. 


I may mention in passing that A. O. Aldrich, of 
the Spencer Lumber & Coal Company, Spencer, lowa, 
told me about a ready-cut house that came into his 
town some time ago and did not create any warm 
glow of satisfaction in the heart of the man who 
bought it. The local yards profited largely in supply- 
ing the extras. I’m not ready to say that these 
stories which I hear are typical, for I always hear 
them from the retailers who are interested parties. 
[ suppose if such a house were to come in and were 
to go together without a hitch like the paper on the 
wall the retailers wouldn’t talk about it. But I no- 
tice that nearly every time I hear about a ready-cut 
house the dealer tells me it is the only one that has 
come in; which indicates that in no small percentage 
of cases the ready-cut house does not fit, and part 
of it must fall out of the car on the way. Often 
there is not enough stuff in the pile, when it finally 
reaches its destination, to make any kind of a house. 
Our ready-cut friends will have to go one step fur- 
ther and furnish an initiated carpenter with the bill 
—one skilled in putting band-sawn puzzles together. 
Then they won’t suffer from the calumny of jealous 
retailers! 

‘*There is plenty of mail order competition of one 
kind or another,’’ Mr. Aldrich said. ‘‘In some re- 

















“He will make all kinds of a rumpus.” 


spcects it is worse on lumbermen than on retailers of 
otner goods. You can tell a man the groceries he 
gets from outside are of an inferior brand, and he 
Won't be able to dispute you. But he thinks a 2x4 
is a 2x4 the world over, and he won’t be scared by 
pocr-quality talk.’? 


A Buying Agency for Retailers. 


lt is interesting to know that Mr. Aldrich has been 
thinking of a buying agency for retailers and thinks 
it would be possible and advantageous but that it is 
probable for some little time. The Realm has 
been talking about this idea a little during the last 
low weeks, not because it has a very definite idea 
ut how the thing should be worked out or, in- 
eed, whether it is worth working out. But the no- 
‘lon seems to be in the air, and if it is workable 
ai suecessful it would mark a long step in advance 
toward nationalizing our industry. If any reader of 





this department has definite ideas about it, favorable 
or unfavorable, specific or general, the Realm would 
like to get letters from them. In this matter as well 
as all others that come up we hope you will regard 
this department as your own, as a clearing house for 
your ideas. Let’s get together and start something. 


UTILIZING A PERIOD OF QUIET. 


These fall days make us think of the winter that 
is so close on our heels. We can take a page out of 
the squirrel’s notebook and begin getting ready for 
the rough weather that is to come. We are still mak- 
ing sales of stock and are probably pretty busy; but 
it is a good thing to utilize any odd time the men 
may have in getting things fixed up ship shape. A 
shingle or two ought to go over that hole in the roof 
of the main shed. The bearings in two or three of 
the bins need attention. If a furnace is going under 
the office it is high time that the plumbers were 
jogged up about it. After a little when the rush of 
deliveries is not so brisk the men ought to be set 
to overhauling the bins. Even in the best managed 
of yards there are piles with dirty stock at the bot- 
tom. There was some in the bottom when the new 
came in, and everybody was rushed to death, so the 
new stock went in on top. Now is the best time 
in the world to get that old stuff out and put it on 
top, where it’ll be sold out. Don’t carry it over 
winter to start the year with. 


Caring for the Horse and His Feed. 


Especially is this a good time to think a little 
about the comfort of the horses. Alterations in the 
barn are now in order, to give these faithful and 
uncomplaining members of the delivery force more 
light and from a quarter that will not blind them, 
to put a watering trough in the stable itself, to put 
cement floors in the stalls and line them with plank, 
to do any of those odd jobs that require a bit of 
help. As the work in the yard slackens you will prob- 
ably lay off some men. Maybe you are one of those 
thoughtful bosses who have a care for the welfare of 
their men and who provide useful work for the whole 
crew throughout the year. In either case when the 
work in the yard begins to slacken why not put 
the men on to this task of making the stable com- 
fortable and sanitary? These horses are some of your 
best friends. I well remember going through a yard 
in Ohio with a fine old gentleman. As we were 
standing in the mill a big cart horse side stepped a 
couple of times so he could lay his nose against my 
friend’s shoulder. There is something almost human 
about an intelligent horse, and there is no doubt in 
the world that it will respond to good care and kind 
treatment. The horses will last longer and do better 
work, and you will feel an extra thrill of content- 
ment when you sit by your open fire next winter 
while the snow blows outside if you know your horses 
are well housed and fed. 

It will be wise to have a care about the hay bought 
this fall, for through a large part of the country 
heavy rains were falling at hay-making time. The 
average retailer pays high prices for hay and pays 
it cheerfully when he gets good quality. You owe 
it to yourself as a business man to get the worth 
of your money, and you owe it to your dumb friends 
down in the barn that they don’t have to eat moldy 
or dusty hay. They will eat it if they must, for 
hunger will make even this stuff palatable; but dusty 
hay is Dobbin’s enemy and prepares the way for 
the heaves, one of his worst ailments. Maybe one or 
more of your horses are already in the clutches of 
this disease. If they are worth keeping they are 
worth feeding properly. A few tons of wild hay, 
if you are situated so you can get it, will tide them 
through the winter in fairly good shape and start them 
into spring work with a usable breathing apparatus. 

It seems to me, though I am perhaps a sentimen- 
talist, that something almost like a glow of romance 
has been thrown around the American horse by the 
thousands of his brothers who have been sent to the 
battle fields of Europe. They are merely contraband 
of war, these horses we have been sending across the 
Atlantic, and are probably the least valued of all 
the things sacrificed in the great fight. A man, of 
course, will not value a horse’s life more highly 
than his own; but it seems to me that not the least 
pitiable aspect of the war is the destruction of such 
vast numbers of these uncomplaining fellows who do 
their work as best they can and are rewarded with 
a shrapnel ball or a bit of bursting shell. If we 
were superstitious we would expect to see their shades, 
of a moonlight night, hovering over the battle fields 
of Poland and Flanders. 


A Vision and Its Lesson. 


After all, without being superstitious, we can create 
for ourselves out of the filaments of memory those 
shadows of the past that rise from half forgotten 
scenes or which the imagination paints from the de- 
tails of history. I am writing these lines at home, 
a somewhat rare privilege for me, and I feel that 
this room is peopled with shadowy forms, rather 
friendly and not more substantial than any other 
creatures of the imagination and a day-dreaming mood. 
Scattered about are a few curios picked up, as the 
faney struck me, in different parts of the country. 
On the wall hangs a flint-lock horse pistol, bought in 
Canada and bearing the stamp of the English crown} 
evidently a piece of army furniture. A shadow steps 
forward and takes it down; a shadow in a red coat 
and jack boots. His tanned face shows that he has 
seen much active service. Surely he has, for he has 
fought the great Napoleon, and after the Frenchman’s 
defeat by Wellington our British friend with 12,000 
comrades has been newly outfitted and sent to Canada 





to help in the war against the United States. But 
he must have seen very little service in that dreary 
war, for the old pistol is still in almost perfect 
condition. 

He is jostled by another cavalryman, a man in 
gray, who takes down the Confederate saber that 
hangs beside the pistol and draws the blade, still 
bright, from the rusted scabbard. We hear the old 
blade clatter at his side as he charges McDowell’s 
lines at Manassas; we see him ride through the gray 
morning mists into Harper’s Ferry with the blue haze 
of the mountains to the southward; he fights in the 
undecisive battle of Antietam where blood flowed be- 
tween the corn rows, and he mourns the loss of Stone- 
wall Jackson at Chancellorsville; he rides southward 
with Lee’s army from Gettysburg, and finally, ragged 
and war worn, he surrenders at Appomattox Court 
House. With a sigh he hangs the saber on the wall 
again and silently fades from sight. He is followed 











“Remember the look of your delivery horse.” 


by a shadow dressed in knee breeches and Puritan 
collar who takes a book from the shelf and lights 
the candle in the old brass candlestick on the table. 
He is a stern faced old New Englander and as he 
plies the snuffers we glance over his shoulder anid 
see that he is reading Doddridge’s ‘‘Rise and Prog- 
ress of Religion in the Soul.’’ But he gives place 
to a jolly, round person dressed in Virginian hunting 
clothes of colonial cut. He catches down the pewter 
ale mug from the wall, a goodly pint beaker brought 
over from Old England, and sings a few staves of 
a hunting song while he sits on the corner of the 
table and heats time hilariously with his hand. 

Well, I seem to be getting carried past my point. 
What I started to do when I began putting my old 
weapons and candle brasses and other tackle to their 
ancient uses was nothing so ambitious as to picture 
forth our national history nor to point the moral that 
we are heirs of all the ages; it was nothing less 


than to suggest that even a stable may be popu- 
lated with these shadows of memory. The Arabs 


have a saying that God will remember the look of 
the rider’s horse. When you begin drowsing down 
the hill of three score and ten maybe you, too, will 
remember the look of your delivery horse. Here’s 
hoping you can remember a contented look on his 
face. A little provision for him now will make mem- 
ory more pleasant then. 





LONG LUMBER FOR FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Victoria, B. C., Sept. 11—Foreign consumers of Ca- 
nadian lumber have practically no use for the short 
lengths the British Columbia mills are accustomed to 
cut, and require long boards and timbers. Consequently, 
if the Canadian exporter hopes for an extensive foreign 
trade he must study these requirements and prepare him- 
self to meet these wants for lumber in lengths. This is 
the pith of a statement recently made by George McKay, 
chief forestry inspector for this Province. 

The present capacity of all the large mills in British 
Columbia is estimated at about 2,000,000 feet a day, but 
only about 40 percent of this is suitable for export. The 
remainder is for domestic use. The demand for export 
lumber has been a very insignificant factor in the lumber 
industry. Prices have been the chief drawback, and 
since the war broke out lack of tonnage has added to 
the difficulty. Very little of the best lumber has been 
exported, the mills having found a far more remunera- 
tive market inside their own borders. The consequence 
has been that the second grade has been practically the 
only lumber exported and this represents about 40 per- 
cent of the total cut. 

European orders are now coming in, however, and it is 
up to the mills to more closely study the requirements 
of that trade. It has been the custom to eut logs for 
the mills into 24-foot lengths. The requirements for the 
export trade chiefly deal with lengths over 24 feet and 
the mills therefore must fill their orders with the logs 
on hand of the required length. Most orders are for 
lumber up to 40 feet or even greater lengths. if the 
‘logging concerns realize just what the requirements are 
for the export trade, there will be considerably more 


lumber available for the export business. 
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ASSOCIATIONS CONDEMN LUMBER CLASSIFICATION. 





Nearly Forty Organizations Pass Resolutions of Protest—Strong Committee Is Appointed 
to Further Their Action. 





In the East Room of the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
Wednesday forenoon of this week about eighty lum- 
bermen and others representing lumber manufacturing, 
distributing and consuming organizations gathered in 
response to a notice sent to them by Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in the name of that organization. The 
purpose of the conference was to learn the sentiment 
of the various organizations handling lumber and lum- 
ber products as to the proposed reclassification of 
lumber by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
record that sentiment and communicate it to the com- 
mission and to any others interested. : 

President R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, opened the conference at 
11 o’clock. He briefly but comprehensively outlined 
its objects and, to give the conference full effect of 
authority, announced the appointment of a committee 
on credentials, as follows: L. 8. Case, E. V. Babcock, 
B. F. Masters, Charles S. Keith, Julius Seidel and 
George E. Watson. Secretary Kellogg read the list 
of delegates as they had been reported to him. These 
with additions made during the morning session num- 
bered thirty organizations handling lumber. They 
were, as finally amended: 

California Redwood Association—F. A. Selfridge, jr. 

Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association—W. Frazier Jones, 
G. A. Cartwright. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
—F. R. Gadd, B. F. Dulweber, W. E. Weakley, W. E. De- 
Laney. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assoeiation—N. M. 
Langdon, W. L. Saunders, J. C. Knox, W. H. Weller. 

North Carolina Pine Association—Charles Hill, C. I. Mil- 
lard. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
—A. L. Osborn, C. H. Worcester, W. A. Holt, F. M. Ducker. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—T. B. Whitten, 

R. G. Chisholm, L. 8. Case. 


Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation—G. X. Wendling, A. Larssen. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—L. W. Hil- 


bert, E. W. McKay, G. E. Watson. 
Southern Pine Association—Charles S. Keith, J. E. Rhodes, 
A. G. T. Moore and others. 
T — Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—J. N. 
ea 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—J. W. McClure. 

National Hardwood Lumber Association—E. V. Babcock, 
F. F. Fish, A. Fletcher Marsh, T. M. Brown, T. V. Simpson, 
R. M. Carrier. 

National Implement & Vehicle Association—E. W. McCul- 
lough, W. J. Evans and others. 

National Association of Box Manufacturers—B. F. Mas- 
ters, D. L. Goodwillie, E. B. Varney, Walter Williams, F. C. 
Gifford. 

National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association—A. 
E. Solie, O. C. Lemke, Robert S. Bacon. 

Northern White Cedar Association—T. M. Partridge, N. E. 
Boucher. 

National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association—V. 
W. Krafft. 

Southern Hardwood Traftic Association—J. W. 
J. H. Townshend, P. F. Wilnau, R. M. Carrier. 

National Lumber Exporters’ Association—R. S. Huddleston, 
F. R. Gadd, J. W. McClure, P. E. Gilbert. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Schaller, Adolph Pfund. 

Northern Indiana & Southern 
Dealers’ Association—W. B. Schaefer, C. 
Isbell. 

Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association— 
L. M. Bayne, John Alexander, G. W. Jones, E. E. Tomlin- 
son, J. M. Blanchard, G. W. Hotchkiss. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—L. Ger- 
main, jr., Louis Wuichet, W. W. Knight, W. 8S. Phippen. 

Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association 

C. E. Long and traffic man. 

Mississippi River Association (Sash & Door)—N. L. God- 
frey, E. J. Curtis, R. D. Waller. 

Sash & Door Interests of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma 
—F. J. Moss. 

Millwork Cost Information Bureau—-R. H. Brown. 

Central Sash & Door Association—Sam Frier. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—L. W. Smith 


McClure, 





J. R. Moorehead. 
Association—A bert 


Michigan Retail Lumber 
L. Monger, H. I 


Indiana Retail Lumber’ Dealers’ Association—H. Fe 
Scearce, Charles E. Foster. ; 7 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— 


W. E. Lyon. bovb ss . : 

North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Association—W. L. Rice, 
F. E. Rogers, R. W. Jordan, W. lL. Nufer. 

Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association 
L. Forester. 

Northwestern 
Clarke. 

Eastern 
Teal. a. : 

Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—E. V. 
Babcock, W. S. Phippen. 

Following discussion of the appointment and powers 
of an executive committee a recess was taken at 
11:37 a. m. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


-George 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association—D. F. 


Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association—J. N. 


A slightly larger number were present at the after- 
noon session than attended the conference in the fore- 
noon. E. V. Babcock, of the credentials committee, 
reported for that body, giving the names of accredited 
association delegates, with slight modifications of the 
list read at the first session. One of those modifica- 
tions was the complimentary addition of the name of 
George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary emeritus 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, who responded with a brief address of 
appreciation. The final adjustment of the report of 
accredited delegates occupied considerable time but 
the credentials committee’s report was finally adopted 
as amended. After discussion that lasted nearly two 
hours and went into all conceivable phases of the 
matter the conference unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of this 


body that the Interstate Commerce Commission has entered 
into an investigation of the rates, classification, rules and 
practices relative to the transportation of lumber and lum- 
ber products; and 





_ WHEREAS, The subject of such investigation is of vital 
Importance to every lumbermen, it is not only advisable but 
hecessary, in order to protect the interests of the lumber 
manufacturers and consumers of lumber of this country in 
the said investigation, that a common position and a united 
and concerted action be taken by said manufacturers and 
consumers of lumber. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body is strongly of the opinion that 
there should be no change in the classification of lumber 
and lumber products which would or might result in differ- 
ent rates on the ordinary and customary products of the 
lumber manufacturing plants whether shipped in straight or 
mixed car!oad lots. 

Resolved further, That this body is convinced that lum- 
ber has borne more than its preper proportion of the ex- 
pense of transportation and any reclassification will only 
result in a higher basis of rates. 

Resolved, That the president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association be directed to appoint an execu- 
tive committee of this body, of which he shall be chair- 
man, to act as a special transportation committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose 
of studying the entire situation as presented in the com- 
munication from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that said special transportation committee shall take charge 
of the case for the purpose of securing from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission action in the pending investigation in 
line with the principles outlined herein; that said committee 
shall have full power and authority to employ counsel to 
represent this body as a National association, the payment 
et fees of said counsel to be assessed to the various organi- 
zations voting favorably hereon in proportion that their 
production bears to the total production. 

The vote on the passage of these resolutions was by 
roll call of association delegates and showed a com- 
plete unanimity of sentiment of all branches of the 
lumber and affiliated associations. After an announée- 
ment from Chairman Downman that he would later 
give the names of the executive committee called for 
by the resolutions adjournment was taken until Thurs- 
day morning. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSION. 


The final session of the conference was ealled to order 
at 10:54 Thursday morning by Chairman Downman, 
who stated that the business before the conference was 
the announcement of the names ‘‘of the committee to 
handle this proposition to a conclusion and, just as I 
feared in trying to give representation to all interests 
it makes the committee rather large and cumbersome.’’ 
Chairman Downman continued: 

I believe that in one way or another, cither directly or 
indirectly, all interests should have representation on that 
committee, and I hope that the ‘“frameup”™ that I have made 
will be satisfactory. I have done the best that I could. 

The personnel of the executive committee was then 


——— 


read by the chairman. Some minor amendments were 
made to it, the list now standing as follows: 


NAME. 
R. H. Downman, chairman. 
kK. A. Selfridge, jr. California Redwood Association 
G. A, Cartwright..Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
I. R. Gadd......Ilardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. of the U. S. 


Representing. 


J. C. Knox....... Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Association 

Charles S. Hill....North Carolina Pine Association 

C. H. Worcester..Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs, 
ney Association 

A. W. Clapp...... Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Association 

G. X. Wendling... Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Mfrs, 
’ . Association 

Kk. W. McKay....Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Association 

W. 3. Snell,...... 


S. B. Bissell.... }Southern Pine Association 
John H. Sargent J 
m. . van 5 -++.»West Coast Lumber Mfrs.’ Association 
- o Cooper tt Western Pine Mfrs.’ Association 
{Gam Lumber Mfrs.’ Association 
J. W. MeClure.. Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
National Lbr. Exporters’ Association 
EK. V. Babcock....National Hardwood Lumber Association 
B. F. Masters....National Assn. of Box Manufacturers 


W. L. Rice......North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Assn. 
George L.Forester.Western Carolina Lbr. & Timber Assn. 
V. W. Krafft.....National Slack Cooperage Mfrs.’ Assn. 


J. R. Moorehead. . Retail lumber interests 
W. 8S. Phippen...National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ .\sso- 
Assn. and other wholesale interests 

In response to a question from Joseph N. Teal Mr, 
Downman said that the interests of the Eastern Oregon 
Lumber Producers’ Association would be in charge of 
L. B. Stoddard, representing the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, A. W. Cooper representing the 
interests directly west of Suokane. Of the choice that 
he had made Mr. Downman said: 

Now, if any of you think that my appointments are poor 
from the standpoint of their being willing to work and 
push this thing along I would like to know it now. I do 
not appear to hear any objection. 

It has been suggested by certain interests that the mat- 
ters to be brought before this committee be handled by corre- 
spondence, or in statements reduced to writing. I make 
that announcement so that all who are present here will 
understand it—those who are not members of the committee. 

The committee was assured by the Chair that it had 
power to appoint sub-committees and at 10:49 the con- 
ference adjourned and the executive committee went into 
conference. The committee gave its attention during 
the day largely to the seventeen questions propounded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and reached a 
general agreement relative thereto, but this will be 
referred by the delegates to their associations for further 
action. 

A small working committee was appointed from its 
membership by the executive committee, this consisting 
of R. H. Downman, chairman; C. H. Worcester, John H. 
Sargent, J. W. McClure, E. V. Babcock, B. F. Masters, 
J. R. Moorehead, F. R. Gadd, A. W. Clapp, W. H. Snell, 
following which action the members of the general com- 
mittee left for their homes. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION FIGHTS FOR WOOD BLOCKS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 11.—The grading rules of 
the Southern Pine Association have been reprinted and 
the association now has a plentiful supply for distribu- 
tion. The demand for these books is unusually large. 
The reprint is practically the same as the 1914 rules of 
the former Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
were adopted by the Southern Pine Association when it 
was organized. Although the grading committee of the 
Southern Pine Association has been at work on these 
rules with a view to improvements, no material changes 
have yet been made. This edition of the rule book con- 
tains no timber specifications; such will be printed in 
a separate book and will soon be ready for distribution. 
When issued, these timber specifications will bear the 
approval of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
This scientific body stand sponsor for standard rules now 
in use in the steel and concrete industries and the official 
endorsement of the society will help to win the confidence 
of the public in the new specifications, which include the 
so-ealled ‘‘density’’ rule. 

Subseribers to the Southern Pine Association will 
brand timbers with a hammer die, specifying whether 
they are ‘‘No. 1 common,’’ ‘‘square edged and sound,’’ 
‘“‘merchantable’’ or ‘‘select structural.’’ At the next 
meeting of the grading committee of the Southern Pine 
Association a standard brand design carrying the name 
of the association, the name of the mill cutting the 
stock and the grade of timber will be adopted. 

With the assistance of experts from the United States 
Forest Service and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consult- 
ing engineer of the association, the association is prepar- 
ing a booklet to contain an elaborate presentation of 
the new ‘‘density’’ rule and its application. These 
books will be furnished to all engineering and technical 
magazines, architects, builders, contractors and others 
interested in timbers. 

The work of revising the old 1908 molding book of 
the former Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
not yet been completed by the molding committee, which 
is gathering a vast amount of information from all 
interests concerned. O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark., and 
J. W. Martin, of Shreveport, La., are the subcommittee 
in charge of this work. Other members of the molding 
committee are C. G. Atkinson, Thornton, Ark., W. T. 
Murray, Fordyce, Ark., and A. Trieschmann, of Crossett, 
Ark. 

Under the supervision of W. H. Sullivan, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., chairman, 
the trade extension department of the Southern Pine 
Association is doing aggressive work. A meeting will 
be held in New Orleans early in October and Mr. Sullivan 
has secured from sales managers excellent suggestions 
for expanding the market for southern yellow pine. 
Among the results accomplished by the trade extension 
department none are more gratifying than those achieved 


through promotion work in the interest of creosoted 
yellow pine blocks and silos. Through the farm press 
silo advertising has been extensively conducted and is 
producing a steady flow of inquiries, making it possible 
for the association to get in direct correspondence with 
prospective consumers and furnish them facts and tech- 
nical information relative to southern yellow pine. 

Subscribers to the Southern Pine Association are 
invited to a meeting to be held in the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, September 17, where reports will be heard 
on the work done in connection with the promotion of 
creosoted wood block paving in New Orleans. Efforts 
in behalf of this paving have been concentrated upon 
this city, which, although it is the biggest community 
in the South and located in the very heart of the southern 
yellow pine producing section, has for years used all 
other forms of paving except creosoted southern yellow 
pine wood block. Street paving contracts aggregating 
$1,500,000 will be let this fall. 

In this campaign a great help has been secured in 
Commissioner E, F. La Faye. A New Orléans business 
man, Mr. Faye studied the paving question from the 
practical standpoint of a business man and concluded 
that creosoted southern yellow pine is the best paving 
that citizens could select if they wished the best service. 
He has gone so far as to put himself emphatically on 
record in favor of wood block and has so advised citizens 
who call upon him. 

This campaign of the association has been under the 
direction of Paving Engineer F. P. Hamilton and Adver- 
tising Manager Schott, who spent some time in New 
Orleans in connection with the publicity work, which in- 
cluded page advertising in New Orleans papers. As a 
result of the work already done about 60,000 square feet 
of paving are insured and probably more. The street 
railway company of the city, which under its franchise 
must pave its tracks and a short space on the outside, 
has announced that in future it will pave with creosoted 
wood block. In addition the New Orleans dock board 
in charge of dock facilities has selected creosoted wood 
block ‘for paving inside of -the dock sheds and the streets 
over which it has jurisdiction in the vicinity of the 
docks. 

In pamphlet form the Southern Pine Association has 
published an opinion on the legality of the associa- 
tion and its work, written by Judge Edwin B. Parker, of 
Houston, Tex., after a thorough investigation of the 
legality of the association and its work from every p0s- 
sible angle in which it might conflict with statutes of 
any of the States or of the Federal Government. This 
pamphlet is an amplification of part of an address by 
Judge Parker to lumbermen in New Orleans when they 
met to form the Southern Pine Association. The address 
was published on page 30 of the February 6 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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HOO-HOO REORGANIZED AND REJUVENATED. 





Twenty-fourth Annual Convention at San Francisco Straightens Out Financial Affairs, 
Will Manage Business. 


Placing Order on Firm 


San Francisco, CaL., Sept. 12—More than a hundred 
members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo who yes- 
terday concluded three days of deliberation at the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the order here, firmly be- 
lieve that a better and stronger Hoo-Hoo organization 
will be the result of the changes that have been going 
on in the order culminating in the action taken at this 
convention. As approximately 30,000 lumbermen and 
those engaged in allied industries have been admitted 
to Hoo-Hoo during the nearly twenty-four years of its 
existence, its welfare should be of general interest in the 
trade. 

The trials and vicissitudes of Hoo-Hoo during the last 
few years culminating with the financial irregularity of 
the last year, leaving a deficit at this time of approxi- 
mately $9,000, are matters of history. As a result of 
the reconstructive work that began when Snark of the 
Universe Emerson D. Tennant took executive charge of 
affairs last winter, supported by the work of the con- 
vention just closed, Hoo-Hoo now starts out on a new 
era, and it is more than likely that a large part of those 
who were once members, but are not now for various 
reasons, Will return to the fold and help make the order 
a great agency for good in the lumber industry, filling 
the place for which it was designed in bringing about a 
closer acquaintanceship and more of a fraternal feeling 
between those engaged in the same vocation. 

For some time the order has not countenanced anything 
but clean, wholesome, interesting and instructive con- 
satenations. That was the beginning of better things. 
By the nature of things, because of the slight expense 
connected with membership and lack of machinery that 
would be costly and without lodges or local organizations, 
it has not been a strong organization excepting through 
voluntary fealty to it. With its executive and adminis- 
trative affairs put on a business basis by Snark Ten- 
nant and strong men chosen to guide it during the com- 
ing year Hoo-Hoo is now prepared to go ahead and 
prosper, and with the annual convention at which the 
finishing touches were put on the plan of reorganization 
but a few hours past, telegrams of assurance of renewed 
support from old and loyal members and from those who 
had withdrawn but now wish to return are being received. 


Plan of Reconstruction. 


Briefly stated the convention has arranged for the 
incorporating of the order; the dues have been increased 
to $3.65 a year, the receipts from which will enable the 
defieit to be cleaned up and give ample funds for con- 
ducting the affairs of the order in the future, which the 
former small annual dues did not permit; the new by- 
laws providing for the employment of a  secretary- 
treasurer who will manage the order’s business and the 
office formerly filled by the Scrivenoter, the latter office 
now being merely administrative as that of the other 
members of the Supreme Nine and without salary, and 
last but not least, the employing of an able secretary- 
treasurer in the person of the retiring Snark, Emerson 
D. Tennant. ee : 

These things have been done in addition to electing 
what is believed to be a strong Supreme Nine, headed as 
Snark of the Universe by Julius Seidel, the well known 
St. Louis lumberman and head of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Company, with the assurance from him that he will 
bend every effort toward making Hoo-Hoo what it should 
be during the coming year. Before the annual election 
of officers, which took place at the last session yesterday 
forenoon, Frank W. Trower, past Snark of the Universe, 
sent Mr. Seidel a telegram advising him that it was the 
wish of those who had the interests of the order at 
heart that he take the position at the head of it the 
coming year, and assuring him their undivided support, 
and asking him to wire his consent. He replied as 
follows: 

With the support of the gentlemen, as outlined in your 
wire, made a condition I will accept the honor and give the 
order as much of 'my time as possible, considering my many 
other duties and obligations. 

By resolution of the convention the newly elected Snark 
was sent a telegram, advising him of his election to the 
highest honor in the gift of the order as follows: 

You were unanimously clected Snark of the Universe to- 
day; also Tennant secretary-treasurer. Voted to incorporate 
the order, fix annual dues at $3.65 and hold 1916 annual in 
Memphis. A new and better Hoo-Hoo greets you as its gal- 
lant leader and looks forward to a year of splendid achieve- 
ment. Will be glad to have a message from you to be read 
at the annual banquet. 

CONCATENATED ORDER OF Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr, Seidel replied in his characteristic manner, sign- 
ing his name officially as ‘‘Snark’’ for the first time, as 
follows: 

Your telegram advising me of my election to the high office 
of Snark is received. Greetings, therefore, to the stalwarts 
and their determination to make Hoo-Hoo that which it 
should always have been—a real, true, and enduring lumber 
organization. We do not aspire to greatness in numbers but 
rather to greatness in character and benefit. The principles 
of Hoo-Hoo have always been right, and there are enough 
lumbermen left who can and will carry out its great pur- 
poses. With your loyal support I am ready to start the good 
work today. JuLIUS SEIDEL, Snark, 

Indications of how the news of Mr. Seidel’s election 
as Snark of the Universe was received, as sent out in the 
Associated Press dispatches yesterday are shown in the 
following telegrams received already: 





Footing—Secretary - Treasurer 





Sr. Louis, Mo., September 11, 1915. 
E. D. TENNANT, San Francisco. 

Press dispatches advise Seidel’s election as Snark. This 
certainly is good news and I believe you have elected the 
rignt man. Kindly reinstate my name as a member in good 
standing. THOMAS C. WHITMARSH. 


CAMDEN, ArRK., September 11, 1915. 
OrpER oF Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco. : 
Congratulations on selection of Snark. Kindest regards to 


all *. JUDD. 


Convention a Representative One. 

The convention that ended yesterday with a magnif- 
icent joint banquet of the Osirian Cloister and Hoo-Hoo, 
and received an additional finishing touch today with 
automobile rides about the city, an afternoon trip over 
the crookedest railroad in the world to the top of Mount 
Tamalpais, a dinner there in the evening and a night 
ride back to the city across the bay with a magnificent 
view of the illuminated exposition, was a momentous one, 
full of meaning for the future of the organization. Ow- 
ing to the long distance from the East the attendance 
from that side of the Rocky Mountains was not large, 
yet it was representative, and in all over 125 Hoo-Hoo 
registered during the different sessions. 

The convention was held in the Lumbermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo on the exposition grounds very 
appropriately, a structure that was made possible by the 
Hoo-Hoo of San Francisco taking the initiative, as was 
done at the St. Louis and Seattle expositions, and backed 
by the lumber industry itself. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the con- 
eatenated order of Hoo-Hoo was called to order promptly 





JULIUS SEIDEL, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Elected Supreme Snark of the Universe. 


at 10:09 o’clock on the morning of Thursday Septem- 
ber 9 by Emerson D. Tennant, of Winnipeg, Man., 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, and after the invocation 
by Rev. W. K. Guthrie, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of San Francisco, a brief but appropriate ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Supreme Bojum R, A. 
Hiscox, of San Francisco, who referred to the fact that 
the annual scheduled to be held in San Francisco this 
year was the incentive behind the idea of constructing 
the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, in 
whose large assembly room the meeting was being held. 
This annual, he felt would be one of the most if not the 
most important in the history of the order. 

The official welcome in behalf of the exposition com- 
mission was delivered by Frank L. Brown, director of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in a mas- 
terful address, in which he spoke of the development of 
business and business organizations in this country. Al- 
though the lumber industry had received many stagger- 
ing blows, like many of the trees in the forests, yet it 
would eventually come through to better days. He com- 
plimented the lumber press for the able support it is 
giving the trade and for furnishing the publicity that is 
absolutely necessary for the success of any business. He 
referred to the great natural inherent prosperity of this 
country, which in the last four years had through its 
crops added $40,000,000,000 to the nation’s wealth. He 
believed that when the terrible European war is over 
a great era of reconstruction will come which will bring 
to this country a period of prosperity the like of which 
it has never before experienced. ‘‘So today, this nation 
only waits for the word to go forward to greater things,’’ 
he declared. 





The speaker then spoke of the necessity of lumbermen 
exploiting their products as do the makers of substitutes 
and expressed the belief that lumber people had been 
negligent in this respect in the past. New uses for wood 
must be found and there must be worked out an in- 
creased consumption along the old lines. Lumbermen, 
in his opinion had not been good enough merchants, had 
not been aggressive enough and had not pushed their 
product sufficiently to keep up with their growing com- 
petition. 

Mr. Brown then assumed his role as exposition direetor 
and in behalf of the exposition presented the Coneat- 
enated Order of Hoo-Hoo with an engraved bronze 
plaque in commemoration of its annual meeting here 
at the exposition—a place where all the nations of the 
world are now dwelling together in harmony. 

Owing to the inability of H. J. Miller of Seattle, past 
Snark of the Universe, to be present at the opening ses- 
sion and respond to the addresses of welcome, as had 
been scheduled, Snark Tennant took his place, and ap- 
propriately thanked those who had welcomed the mem- 
bers of the order. 

A recess was taken while the official photograph was 
snapped on the steps of the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo, and then the ladies and those who 
were not Hoo-Hoo withdrew and the business of the 
anrual convention was taken up, first being the annual 
address of Snark Tennant. 


SNARK ADDRESSES CONVENTION. 

After referring to the fact that he was the second 
Canadian to bd honored by the highest office in the 
gift of the order, and by a peculiar coincidence it 
happened that the annual meeting this year was held 
in the same ¢ity that so royally entertained the order 
at the close of his Brother Canadian, Past Snark Had- 
ley’s term of office, Snark Tennant assured the order 
he appreciated the additional fact that he was selected 
to preside at the annual meeting held on the grounds 
of the greatest exposition the world has even seen. 
Although the Snark had predicted that, owing to the 
abnormal condition created by the struggle in Europe 
it would be a difficult year to keep the work of the 
order in condition, he little realized the great crisis 
which he would be called upon to face, and that he 
would be obliged to assume the duties of both Snark 
and Scrivenoter for the greater part of the year. 

Details the Work of the Year. 

The serious situation which arose in connection with 
the Serivenoter’s office made it impossible to carry on 
the work of the order and extend its usefulness as was 
the custom in previous years but the Snark expressed 
the belief that the trouble through which the order 
has passed had enabled them to realize they had been 
drifting along, trusting too much to fraternal feelings 
in business affairs. He said the order now knows its 
financial position, the cause of the financial trouble 
and while the experience had been costly it has taught 
a severe lesson and should enable executive officers of 
the order to steer a straight path in the future. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


There has been a complete and thorough clean-up in the 
business affairs of the order, with the result that the organ- 
ization stands ready today to receive that constructive up- 
building support and guidance which will speedily place it in 
its proper sphere in relation to the lumber industry. 

As the last issue of the Bulletin contained full in- 
formation as to the result of the Supreme Nine’s in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the Scrivenoter’s office the 
Snark felt it unnecessary to repeat this information, 
but in order to emphasize the chief points he re- 
peated a few of the important facts as disclosed in 
the investigation, which were given in full in former 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and said: 


i. Owing to the careless manner in which office records 
were kept members’ addresses were lost; receipts for dues 
were frequently omitted; the mailing list was not corrected 
up to date: such carelessness being the cause of annoyance to 
members by reason of their not receiving Hoo-Hoo mail, re 
ceipts for dues ete., was undoubtedly the cause of a large 
number of members losing interest in the order and thereby 
allowing themselves to become suspended for non-payment of 
dues. Every indication points to the fact that had above 
matters becn promptly and carefully looked after our active 
membership would have been a great deal larger than it is. 


2. Correspondence was not attended to and answered, 


hundreds of letters being found in the files whieh had never 
been replied to. These letters came from members inquiring 
about dues. concatenations, death emergency claims ete. This 
neglect was also a great source of discontent and loss of in 
terest in the order, which could have been avoided by prompt 
and accurate information being sent to all inquiries. 

3. In spite of the lack of business organization and atten 
tion io the work of the order on the part of the Scrivenoter 
and his staff, the records show that the financial returns, if 
properly handled, would have kept the order free of debt and 
indicate that an cconomical, aggressive management would 
have increased returns and thereby have created a surplus. 
When you consider the depressed condition the lumber busi 
ness has been in during the last two years, an organization 
with annual dues as small as ours have been, which 
shows total receipts from all sources, including the death 
emergency fund of over $86,000 in twenty-nine months, is 
certainly one that is very much alive and indicates that it 
only requires careful management to make it strong and 
successful. 

4. We have an active membership of over 10,000, and 
there are hundreds of old members who can be reinstated !f 
the work of the order is properly organized and looked after. 

5. Nine thousand six hundred and seventy-eight doliars 
and seventy-one cents of the cash received by ex-Scrivenoter 
Stephenson during his term of office had not been accounted 
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for. Of this amount $5,000 has been recovered on Hoo-Hoo 
general account and $230.36 on account of Osirian Cloister, 
from his bondholders. 

6. The Scrivenoter had allowed outstanding liabilities of 


$16,017 to accumulate. This liability has since been reauced 
to approximately $9,000, which represents amounts. still 
owing Con P. Curran Printing Company and Manchester 
Bank, with whom arrangements have been made that by 
means of payments on account from time to time, they would 
carry the account along until such time as we could complete 
payment of same. 

7. The Scrivenoter was seldom in his office during busi- 
ness hours, except for a month or two prior to the annua: 
meeting, with the result that while a staff was engaged 
large enough to have handled the work of the order promptly 
and efficiently, advantage was taken of the Scrivenoter’s 
absence and work was delayed or neglected. 

8. Death emergency claims were held up on one excuse our 
another; letters and telegrams regarding them were not an- 
swered, and what correspondence was sent in reply to tn 
quiries as to why payment was not made, reveal an utter 
disregard for the truth, and statements made therein were 
simply made up to deceive the members written to. 

9. Anuual reports were not correct and did not disclose 
the true state of affairs, thereby deceiving officers and mem 
bers of the crder. 

The above are a few of the many things discovered that led 
to the lack of interest in the order and placing it in debt. 
They go to prove, however, that the order, in spite of mis 
mavagement and neglect, was holding its own, and that the 
sole cause of its present financial troubles was the unfor- 
tunate fact that an incompetent and dishonest member had 
been elected to the position of Scrivenoter. 

What was done to overcome the difficulties into 
which the order had been placed and arrangements 
made for raising funds to pay off expense has already 
been told in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The Snark said he believed that the 
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financial report of the period during which he had 
charge of the business affairs of the order would prove 
satisfactory to the members of the organization, es- 
pecially when they considered that on February 1 they 
were $16,000 in debt with only $700 on hand. Starting 
with the $700 mentioned the officers had been enabled 
to carry on the work of the order and have reduced 
the liabilities to about $9,000, and also conducted 
a thorough examination and audit of the records of 
the order. 


Makes Suggestions for Benefit Fund. 


The speaker then made a few suggestions as to the 
nature of a mortuary benefit which he thought would 
be best adapted to the needs of the organization, and 
then went on to say that the funds belonging to the 
imminent distress account had been practically all ex- 
pended to pay general expenses of the order. He did 
not think it advisable to make any effort this year 
to reéstablish the fund, saying that any cases that 
came up during the year could be taken care of from 
the general funds. 

Speaking of concatenations, the Snark said that the 
European war and especially the serious crisis in the 
financial affairs of the order had prevented him from 
making the usual showing as to the number held and 
members initiated, but, considering the adverse condi- 
tions, the order had every reason to congratulate itself 
on the showing made, as thirty coneatenations were 
held and 312 members initiated. The speaker then 
expressed his deep gratitude to the lumber trade pa- 
pers for the way in which they had supported the or- 
der during these trying times. In the absence of the 
3ulletin they had been almost the sole means of dis- 
tributing general news items to members and had 
created a sympathetic attitude toward the order. 








The Snark’s report was so thorough and comprehensive 
and contained so much of the human touch that it was 
highly complimented by everyone present. He also 
explained the financial statement. 

Having placed the whole situation before the members, 
the Snark named the working committees for the con- 
vention, as reported in last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and adjournment was then taken until 
Friday morning to give the committees time to do their 
work. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


At the opening of the meeting Friday morning, a 
number of letters and telegrams were read from loyal 
Hoo-Hoo all over the country, pledging support and ex- 
tending best wishes for the coming year. 

A letter was read from Robert A. Thomann, of St. 
Louis, attorney, who has been of great assistance to 
Snark Tennant in getting the affairs of the order in 
shape. He made a number of recommendations, in- 
cluding the incorporation of the order, and the retain- 
ing of Mr. Tennant in charge of the work he has so well 
got under way. He stated that as an attorney he had 
very carefully investigated the order’s affairs, and had 
found the entire blame for the present condition belongs 
to W. M. Stephenson; that the other officers of the order 
were clean and able, and were not in the least to blame 
for the condition in which the financial affairs of the 
order had got into. 

The Snark brought up the matter of the order having 
endorsed the proposed Lumber Trade Benevolent Asso- 
sociation of the United States, and read a letter from 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, a member of the committee having it in charge, 
stating that it had been deemed best to incorporate and 


get the organization in shape and then let it lie dormant, 
temporarily, because of prevailing conditions in the in- 
dustry. The articles of incorporation and by-laws were 
read and the matter referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee. 

Recommendations of House of Ancients Approved. 

Frank W. Trower, for Harry J. Miller, chairman of 
the joint committee on the good ot the order and of the 
House of Ancients, reported that a four hours’ session 
of the committee had been held and in detail approval 
was given to the recommendations of the House of 
Ancients made last winter. To provide for incorpora- 
tion the old constitution was abandoned and its provis- 
ions practically all embodied in a set of by-laws to 
simplify the provisions of its rules and regulations. One 
of the most important changes was the provision for an 
executive officer, to be known as the secretary and 
treasurer, to be chosen and employed by the Supreme 
Nine for a term of four years to do the work hereto- 
fore done by the Scrivenoter. Provisions were also made 
for quarterly auditing, and for an executive board to be 
made from the Supreme Nine. 

It was also recommended that Snark Tennant be em- 
ployed as secretary and treasurer, and that he he recom- 
pensed for his services for the last eight months. It was 
also recommended that the name of W. M. Stephsnson 
be dropped from the membership list of Hoo-Hoo. A 
motion to this effect prevailed without discussion. 

The proposed articles of incorporation and by-laws 
were read in detail as recommended by the joint com- 
mittee of the House of Ancients and the good of the 
order and adopted without change. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BYLAWS. 
The bylaws as adopted contain several changes of 
importance. No. 1 provides that the bylaws are to be 


so construed that all action taken under them will 
meet every legal requirement and insure the best in- 
terests of the order. As to membership No. 2 states 
that active membership in the order shall be limited to 
those specified in the former constitution. 


Initiation. 


Such persons as have been before mentioned may, 
according to bylaw No. 10 be initiated under proper 
application, payment of initiation fee and election to 
membership, but No. 11 provides that the active mem 
bership be limited to 33,999 members in good standing. 
In regard to the admission of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, dealers and salesmen of cement, roofing, paints, 
oils, tiling and other staple articles, No. 12 provides 
they may not become active but will be welcomed as 
honorary members. 


Minor Details. 


The order retains the ownership of every hand book 
and button issued to members. Bylaw No. 16 says 
the initiation fee shall be $9.99 which, together 
with the current year’s dues, must accompany the ap- 
plication. The annual dues shall be $3.65 and honor- 
ary membership may be granted, provided the appli- 
sation be endorsed by nine members of the order in 
good standing, and the honorary membership fee of 
$99.99 acompanies the application. Those eligible 
under the constitution may apply at a regular meet- 
ing and, upon payment of $33.33, obtain life member- 
ship, after which no further dues or assessments ot 
any nature shall be levied on honorary and life mem- 
bers, and they shall be required to take only the first 
obligation in the ritual. 

The ensuing bylaws regulate the election and de- 


fine the duties of officers, the Supreme Nine and the 
House of Ancients and are similar to the old constitu- 
tion and bylaws. One important change, however, is 
the appointment of an executive officer who shall be 
known as the secretary-treasurer, who shall be a mem- 
ber of the order and:shall serve for four years. The 
secretary-treasurer will be the salaried officer of the 
order and will perform the duties which formerly de- 
volved upon the Scrivenoter. He alone shall be re- 
sponsible for the safekeeping of the books and funds 
of the order and shall give bond in a sum satisfac- 
tory to the Supreme Nine. The sum of the bond shall 
be not less than $5,000, the cost of the bond to be 
paid by the order. But any contract or agreement 
obligating the order for an amount of $500 or more 
must be approved by the Snark and Senior Hoo-Hoo 
before it will bind the order. 


Suspension. 


It is provided by bylaw No. 59 that dues shall be 
payable on Hoo-Hoo day for the year ensuing and the 
secretary shall issue as a receipt for dues a special 
ecard and no member shall be admitted to any meeting 
or concatenation after January 1 of such Hoo-Hoo year 
who does not present such certificate. Within thirty 
days after Hoo-Hoo day the secretary shall send 
notice to each delinquent, notifying that in thirty- 
three days thereafter he will be suspended if such 
dues are not paid and he will be placed on the sus- 
pended list; such list shall be published to all Vice- 
gerents. In sending out the notices provided for by 
the bylaws the secretary shall prepare a list of those 
to whom it is sent and send same to the Vicegerent 
Snark. Upon payment of all back dues, such amount 
not to exceed $5, suspended members, upon approval 
of the Vicegerent of the State, may be reinstated. 
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Resignations. 


‘o resignation shall be entered unless the dues of 
ui mbers tendering them are paid in full to date resig- 
nation is received by the secretary, but members who 
h: ve resigned in good standing can be reinstated upon 
the recommendation of the Vicegerent Snark of their 
distriet and approval of the Snark, Senior Hoo-Hoo 
and Seeretary and upon the payment of $3.65, which 
shall eover dues for the current year. 

A motion to make Snark Tennant secretary and treas- 
urer Was unanimously carried by a standing vote fol- 
lowed by the Hoo-Hoo yell. 

In accepting the office Mr. Tennant stated he had come 
to the meeting with a different idea in mind; not believ- 
ing he could devote any more time to the order. But 
he had finally concluded that he could best serve the 
order by continuing and looking after its organization 
and also taking care of the trial of Stephenson. He 
paid a high tribute to James H. Baird and his honesty 
and ability. 

[It was therefore settled that Mr. Tennant will con- 
tinue to devote his entire time to the order at the same 
salary the Serivenoter has been receiving and as secre- 
tary-treasurer will be the business manager of Hoo-Hoo. 
A resolution was also unanimously adopted extending 
to him back salary at the same rate for the eight months 
that he has been devoting all the time to getting the 
tangled affairs of the Scrivenoter’s office straightened out. 

The increase in the annual dues from #1.65 to $3.65 
a year was discussed at the session Friday afternoon, 
and it was explained that as the members paid their 
annual dues for the ensuing year, it was thought possible 
to make up the deficit very soon, have enough to operate 
on during the year ‘and, if any surplus was accumulated, 
arrange a form of death insurance for all memhers to 


take the place of the death emergency fund plan that 
was in vogue for some time. 

In order to get an acceptance from Mr. Seidel it was 
deemed best to proceed to his election and L. D. May, 
of Jacksonville, chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented his name as unanimously recommended by the 
ommittee for Snark of the Universe, and Mr. Seidel 
was unanimously elected amid enthusiasm. 

It was suggested that if there should be any delay 
in getting sufficient funds from the payment of dues the 
Supreme Nine might issue bonds and sell them to mem- 
bers in blocks of from $10 to $100 or more as might be 
lesired, a number of members having signified their 
villingness to help out in this way at once. On motion 
the Supreme Nine was given authority by vote of the 
onvention to issue such bonds, if found necessary. 


1916 Annual Meeting to Be Held in Memphis. 

Invitations to hold next year’s annual meeting were 
received from Memphis, New York, Chicago, Columbus, 
nd Baltimore. The mayor of Memphis, the secretary 
of the Memphis Business Men’s Club, and Vicegerent 
Vise, of that district sent letters which were read in- 
ting the convention to come to Memphis next year. 
‘ir, Tennant said he believed that Memphis was the 
logieal place for next year’s annual, and that it be held 
there was the recommendation of the committee having 
he matter in charge. It was therefore decided without 
hy opposing vote that it be held in Memphis. 

Alf. A. Rudy of Tennessee in behalf of the Hoo-Hoo 
f that State thanked the convention for its decision to 
ieet in Memphis. 


Report of Resolutions’ Committee. 


The resolutions’ committee next read its report, ex- 
pressing regret that all the members were not able to 
be present and hoping that in the future all who could 


possibly do so would make it a point to attend the 
annual gathering. The committee reported a resolu- 
tion tendering to Snark Emerson D. Tennant sincere 
thanks, expressing the belief that under his manage- 
ment as secretary-treasurer, the order will forge ahead 
and prosper. Miss Ira Pearl Kinder, of the Scriveno- 
ter’s office, was also thanked for her valuable assist- 
ance to the order at a critical time. 

For the success and enjoyment of the twenty-fourth 
annual convention in San Francisco, the resolutions’ 
committee tendered its thanks in behalf of the order 
to members of the local committee in charge of ar- 
rangement and entertainment and to all members of 
the order in San Francisco and California for the hos- 
pitality extended. 

It was resolved that Hoo-Hoo pledge its support to 
secure liberal appropriations from the States and Fed- 
eral Government for the protection of timber from 
destruction by fire. For the many courtesies extended 
to the convention a special vote of thanks was tend- 
ered the officials of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. Thanks of Hoo-Hoo were extended to the 
lumber press for steady and consistent efforts in be- 
half of the order and individual members were recom- 
mended to support as far as possible journals repre- 
senting the industry. The objects and intentions as 
indicated by the articles of incorporation and by-laws 
of the Lumber Trades Benevolent Association of the 
United States were approved and its incorporators as- 
sured of the help and assistance of the order. 

A sincere vote of thanks was tendered to Robert 
A. Thomann, of St. Louis, who without financial re- 
muneration, devoted much time and attention to the 
legal affairs of the order. Sincere sorrow at the death 
and genuine appreciation of the sterling qualities of 


brother Hoo-Hoo who have passed on to that bourne 
from which there is no return were expressed. 

In the death of Brother James H. Baird, the order 
felt that it had lost one of its most conspicuous and 
active workers. The annals of Hoo-Hoo are filled with 
his ideals of the lofty purposes of the order. 

In recognition of his sterling qualities and of the 
love which his brothers felt for him the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

RESOLVED, That Hoo-Hoo assembled at its twenty-fourth 
annual express by this simple recital of the noble character- 
istics of the life of Brother James H. Baird to his wife and 
children our deep sorrow at his passing. But we neverthe- 
less feel with the poet that: 

“It matters not at what hour of the day 
The righteous fall asleep 

Death can not come to him untimely who is fit to die. 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality.” 

It was resolved that the wisdom of establishing 
death benefits be recognized and that as soon as the 
financial position of the order warranted, a plan be 
evolved covering the entire membership of the order. 


This completed the Friday afternoon session. 
SATURDAY’S CLOSING SESSION. 


The report of the auditing committee consisting of 
J. ©. Ahrens of Stockton, Cal., and R. W. Neighbor, of 
San Francisco, which was presented the first thing at 
the closing session Saturday morning, is of interest. It 
follows: 

On the basis of the financial report as published in the 
Hoo-Hoo Bulletin of August 9, 1915, showing cash of this 
order in Manchester Bank, on hand, and in postoffice as 
$705.48, we find that the total receipts up to August 31, 
1915, inclusive, amount to $12,922.86. During the same 


period we find the total expenditures as shown by vouchers 
amount to $12,088.03, leaving a balance of $1,521.54 in 


Manchester Bank with $10.55 on deposit in postoffice and 
$8.22 on hand, or a total of $1,540.31. 

These balances are vouched for as being correct by Golda 
N. Dahling, notary public of St. Louis, for date of August 


31, 1915, and all above figures are in accordance with th« 
printed financial statement submitted by E. D. Tennant, 
Snark of the Universe, at this annual meeting. 

The committee suggests for the better keeping of financia 
records and to facilitate the checking of expenditures that a 
simple form of voucher be used in the payment of all a 
counts. This voucher to show the amount involved, the 
reason for the payment, and (when payment is made by 
check) the numerical number of the check. Such a voucher 
when signed will be not only a receipt for the funds but 
will also show ihe reason for the financial transaction. 

In closing our report would state we are quite sure we 
voice the unanimous sentiment of every loyal Hoo-Hoo in 
extending to our retiring Snark E. D. Tennant our hearty 
thanks and appreciation for his untiring efforts in straighten 
ing out the financial difficulties, all of which took time and 
effort trom his own personal business. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


L. D. May, of Jacksonville, Fla., presented thé report 
of the committee on nominations recommending members 
of the Supreme Nine for the ensuing year. The report 
was adopted, without opposition or discussion and the 
officers elected. Including the Snark, who had been 
elected the afternoon previous, the-new Supreme Nine is 
as follows: 

Snark of the Universe—Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. P. Lockwood, Seattle, Wash, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Junius H. Browne, San Francisco. 
Bojum—Jeff Webb, Detroit, Mich. 

Scrivenoter—-L. D. May, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Jabberwock—Charles J. Kammer, Astoria, N. Y. 
Custocatian—H. T. Kendall, Houston, ‘Tex, 
Arcanoper—F. H. Mitchell, Winnipeg, Man. 
Gurdon—H. B. Huston, Omaha, Neb. 





GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1915. 


Following a custom of the order, those of the newly 
elected officers present were called on for a few words, 
and some one spoke for and told a little about those 
who were not present. Vicegerent Hendrickson, of San 
Francisco, said that owing to absence on business Junius 
H. Browne, the newly chosen Junior Hoo-Hoo, was un- 
able to be present. He is general sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, one of the largest lumber. con 
cerns in the country, making over 100,000,000 feet of 
redwood annually. He is a hard worker, is a good Hoo- 
Hoo, and has an extended acquaintance throughout the 
East. 

W. P. Lockwood, of Seattle, was a member of the 
Nine last year and his being continued for another year 
as Senior Hoo-Hoo speaks well for his earnest efforts 
in behalf of the order. Being present he spoke briefly 
of the work done by Mr. Tennant, and declared that 
with his continuation as manager, Mr. Seidel at the head, 
and with the assistance of the others of the newly chosen 
officers who are all good workers, Hoo-Hoo is bound to 
make progress. 

L. D. May, of Jacksonville, newly chosen Scrivenoter, 
which is now but an honor similar to that of the other 
offices on the Supreme Nine, promised to do everything 
possible throughout the South in his travels to help 
reéstablish the order. 

J. C. Ahrens, of Stockton, Cal., spoke highly of Jeff 
Webb, of Detroit, Supreme Bojum, as did also Mr. Ten- 
nant. The latter also highly complimented Charles J. 
Kammer, Supreme Jabberwork, and declared that he 
believed all New York members would heartily approve 
of his selection. Mr. Tennant said he hoped that the 
1917 meeting of Hoo-Hoo would be held in New York, 
as it had never been held there. Mr. Tennant said he 
also believed the order was strengthened greatly by 
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placing H. T. Kendall, of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex., on the Supreme Nine. 

Mr. Trower told of the capabilities for doing good 
work tor Hoo-Hoo of F. H. Mitchell, of Winnipeg, and 
Frank Myers ot Nebraska, paid a tribute to the good 
qualities of Harry Huston, of Omaha, who had been 
made Supreme Gurdon. 

The Usual Sprig of Heather. 

R. W. Neighbor, of San Francisco, called attention to 
the custom of many years of James ‘‘ Hootmon’’ Light- 
body, of Scotland, in sending a sprig of heather to the 
annual convention to be given to the most beautiful lady 
in attendance. This year nothing had been heard from 
him owing to the f fact that he is at the front in France 
fighting for his country as a major of artillery. At Mr. 
Neighbor’s suggestion a sprig of California heather will 
be sent him with the best wishes of the convention. 

Snark Presented With Ring. 

F. W. Trower took the chair and requested Harry J. 
Miller, as the oldest member of the House of Ancients 
in attendance, to present to Mr. Tennant, the retiring 
Snark, the customary jewelled ring that is given Snarks 
as they retire. Mr. Miller did so in a few very appro- 
priate words, emphasizing that Mr. Tennant had brought 
to Hoo-Hoo the respect of mankind, whose good will it 
had always had. As a brother Canadian by birth, he was 
glad to make the presentation. 

Mr. Tennant responded in his quiet, modest and un- 
assuming way, explaining that what he had done for the 
order was done only to make good his promise when he 
became Snark, to look after and guard the welfare of 
the order. 

This completed the business of the convention and it 
adjourned with the Hoo-Hoo yell given vigorously, 


OSIRIAN CLOISTER. 


The annual meeting of the members of the Osirian 
Cloister was held Saturday afternoon. It had been called 
for this time, instead of the customary September 8, by 
Frank W. Trower, the Chief Priest, so that it might meet 
after the plans for the order for the coming year had 
been completed. No initiation had been arranged, but 
several matters of routine business were transacted, and 
it is contemplated that along with the rejuvenation of 
Hoo-Hoo will come a greater interest in the Cloister, 
and it is planned to have a large initiation at the Mem- 
phis meeting next year. 

Officers for the following year were chosen as follows: 

High Pa of Osiris (chief priest)—Dan W. Richardson. 
Dover, N. 

High P ie st of Ptah—Alf A. R udy. Bluff City, Tenn. 

High Priest of Ra— se" Me Robson, New Westminster, B. C. 

High Priest of Isis Robinson, Lowellville, Ohio. 

High Priest of Shu— iF ‘hod H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 

High Priest of Thoth—E. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo. 

High Priest of Hathor—R. Hendrickson, San Francisco 

High Priest of Sed—Seth W. Morrison, Salt Lake C ity, 

High Priest of Anubis—J. F. Wilder, Hattiesburg, Miss. 






‘Utah. 


With nearly 600 members this branch of the order is 
in excellent condition and it is believed it can be made 
more of a power for the good of Hoo-Hoo. 


THE ANNUAL CONCATENATION. 


There have been few better and more enjoyable con- 
eatenations than the one held Friday night in the ball 
room of the Inside Inn. The Hoo-Hoo of San Francisco, 
under the direction of Vicegerent Rodney Hendrickson, 
surely had put in a great deal of hard work making the 
arrangements, for everything moved like clockwork, be- 
ginning promptly at 8 o’clock and concluding at 10:30 
when came the ‘‘on the roof.’’ 

The officers were: 

Snark of the Universe—Emerson D. Tennant. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George M. Cornwall. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. P. Lockwood. 
Bojum—R. A. Hiscox. 

Scrivenoter—W. H. Dillon. 
Jabberwock—Robert MacArthur. 
Custocatian—J. A. Smilie. 
Arcanoper—Frank A. Paramino. 
Gurdon—C. 8S. Brace. ret 

The following were the initiates: 
Walter DuBois Brookings, San Francisco. 
Lumber Company. 

Ray M. Howard, San Francisco; Beadle Bros. 

Lewis Anson Smith, Oakland, Cal.; Hogan Lumber Com- 
pany. 

W. Horsburgh Crowe, 
Company. 

The ‘‘on the roof’’ 
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Inside Inn consisted of an excellent repast followed by 
a most enjoyable entertainment beginning with the fa- 
mous Marimba band from Guatamala, the members of 
which played entirely on wooden instruments, most ap- 
propriate for a lumber gathering. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The concluding features of the convention was the 
annual banquet given last night and the trip to Mount 
Tamalpais this afternoon. The banquet was held in the 
big banquet hall of the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
Everything was in keeping with the reputation of the 
Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen of San Francisco in enter- 
taining. 

R. A. Hiscox, president of the San Francisco Lumber- 
men’s Club, and a member of the Supreme Nine last 
year, who was chairman of the general entertainment 
committee, acted as toastmaster. Frank Hamlin, the 
official cat of the local Hoo-Hoo, gave a splendid imita- 
tion of a cat cateraw waling that made a decided hit. 

Snark Tennant, on being introduced, spoke feelingly 
of the great war and how it affected him, especially by 
the loss of friends on the various battlefields. Regard- 
ing Hoo-Hoo, he believed its principles and objects are 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS INCREASE. 


August Shows Gains in Thirty-Six Cities Out of the 
Sixty-Eight Reporting. 


Building operations for August show a gain, both in 
the totals and the percentage, compared with July, 1915, 
and with August, 1914, as shown by figures compiled by 
the American Contractor, Chicago. An interesting fea- 
ture is that August, 1915, also shows a gain of 6 percent 
over August, 1913. 

The building permits issued in sixty-eight cities dur- 
ing August total $60,113,453, compared with $52,790,472 
for August last year. Of the sixty-eight cities report- 
ing thirty-six show gains. The larger cities made de- 
cided gains. The most notable are those of Dayton, 
262 percent ; Topeka, 227 percent; Hartford, 184 percent; 
Utica, 172 percent; Cincinnati, 170 percent; East 
Orange, 93 percent; Portland, 78 percent; Chicago, 65 
percent; St. Paul, 65 percent; Troy, 61 percent; Milwau- 
kee, 59 percent; Spokane, 59 percent; Syracure, 57 per- 
cent; Memphis, 55 percent; Toledo, 52 percent; Phila- 
delphia, 51 percent; Manchester, 51 percent ; Springfield, 
50 percent and New York, 44 percent. 

For the first eight months of the year the value of 
building permits issued in sixty-eight cities totals $435,- 
285,147, as compared with $469,391,622 for the cor- 
responding period of 1914. In detail the figures are 
as follows: 
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right, and that a better Hoo-Hoo is now assured. He 
then read the telegrams from the newly elected Snark, 
Julius Seidel; from Thomas C. Whitmarsh, St. Lo Lis, 
and from J. F. Judd of St. Louis, sent from Cam¢en, 
Ark., all of which were loudly applauded. In con lu: 
sion he expressed for former Snark W. A. Hadley, of 
Chatham, Ont., his greetings and his kindly remem- 
brance of the royal welcome given him in San Franciv:co 
five years ago at the annual when he was the head of 
the order. 

A local soloist rendered a very pleasing selection cn- 
titled ‘‘ Where the Sacramento Flows,’’ the words belug 
by Guy I. Buell, Hoo-Hoo and lumber trade newspajer 
editor of San Francisco. For an encore she sang ‘‘ ‘The 
Dreamy San Joaquin.’’ 

‘¢The official announcer,’’ A. B. Wastell, was asked to 
make the talk he gives the visitors at the Lumbermen’s 
ge and House of Hoo-Hoo dozens of times a day. 
Mr. Wastell spoke earnestly after a few opening sallies, 
of the great opportunity Hoo-Hoo had to meet under 
the banner of Hoo-Hoo in peace and harmony at this 
great exposition at this time of belligerency throughout 
the world. He also emphasized the need of talking 
wooden homes and wood products, 
exemplified at the exposition. 

Dan Casey, the inimitable entertainer, 
again. That expresses it fully. 

Harry J. Miller, of Everett, Wash., past Snark of 
the Universe, and poet Laureate of Hoo-Hoo, was in- 
troduced as ‘‘one whose smile had won the hearts of 
everyone.’’ He complimented the city on its achieve- 
ments, and breathed forth long words that would have 
floored Noah Webster himself, in the glittering gener- 
alities that he touched upon. 

The toastmaster expressed his regret at the absence 
of Junius H. Browne, who had just been made the 
California representative on the Supreme Nine. He 
called on Rodney Hendrickson, Vicegerent of the district, 
and just chosen Priest of Hathor of the Osirian Cloister, 
who promised a: continuation of the hard work for the 
order in this section the coming year. 

This concluded the banquet. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The Hoo-Hoo of San Francisco and of California as 
well deserve mention for the way they looked after every 
want of the visiting Hoo-Hoo. The visiting ladies were 
given a theater party at the Orpheum Friday night while 
the concatenation was going on at the Inside Inn. Fri- 
day afternoon they were all given an auto ride through 
the Golden Gate Park and other places of interest about 
the city. 

On Thursday night a pleasant reception and dance was 
given in the Hoo-Hoo house. There was also vocal and 
instrumental singing and other entertainment. Count 
Francisco Angelino Paramino, one of the most popular 
as well as energetic San Francisco Hoo-Hoo, busily 
looked after the details of this affair and it was a 
huge success. Sunday morning the visiting Hoo-Hoo 
who had been busy at the convention all the week were 
taken through the city and parks in motor ears, and in 
the afternoon all went to Mount Tamalpais. 

It is hardly possible to mention in particular those 
who worked the hardest on the local committee, but 
Chairman R. A. Hiscox, Vicegerent Hendrickson, Frank 
W. Trower, R. W. Neighbor, C. J. Reynolds, Hunter 
Savidge, Robert MacArthur, G. I. Buell and A. B. Was- 
tell were in evidencé:most of the time. Others on the 
local committee were H. W. Hogan, L. L. Long, Junius 
H. Browne, Frank A. Paramino, W. H. Dillon, James 
Smiley, Oliver J. Olson, J. R. Neylan, M. V. Geagan, 
C. M. Rose, L. D. Foster, R. O. ae Charles Van 
Damme, H. F. Freese, F. W. Burgess, N. W. Hall, A. H. 
Cole and Charles 8. Brace. 


_—“ 


NEWS OF SNARK’S ELECTION PLEASING. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14.—The news that Julius Seidel, 
president of the ‘Julius Seidel Lumber Company, of this 
city, had been chosen Snark of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, at the convention in San Francisco, was re- 
ceived with a great deal of gratification by his ‘personal 
friends in St. Louis, as well as by members of the organi- 
zation elsewhere. Mr. Seidel is a hustler in everything 
he undertakes and his being chosen to head the organiza- 
tion will mean that Hoo-Hoo will take on new life. 
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~ LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE. 


Lambermen Meet in North and South — 
Federation Plans Ripen. 


sv. Louris, Mo., Sept. 15.—A called meeting of south- 
ern yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers was held 
at the new headquarters of the Lumbermen’s Club, 1208 
and 1209 Syndicate Trust Building, Tuesday afternoon, 
September 14, for the purpose of hearing the report of 
attorney William Dee Becker as to the changes made in 
the charter and bylaws of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
which latter instruments were to be modified to meet 
the present needs of the prospective federation, which in 
turn are to be taken over by the federation and under 
which the new organization will operate. It was found 
that the charter and bylaws amply covered all present 
and prospective phases of the organization and the pro- 
posed plan to take over this revised charter was favor- 
ably received. 

Following a very careful analysis of the documents 
mentioned, the southern yellow pine manufacturers, 
wholesalers and line yards represented, proceeded to 
tentatively organize division C of the Federation of 
Wood Interests of St. Louis. 

The next step in the organization of the federation 
will be to take over the charter of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, proceed with a full meeting of the federation, 
directorate and after the formality of this meeting is 
over, the new body will be on its way. 





SEEK BETTERMENT OF PLANING MILL TRADE. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuaA., Sept. 11—At a well attended 
meeting of the leading dressed lumber manufacturers of 
Florida, held at Ocala on Wednesday of this week, plans 
were offered for the improvement of conditions attached 
to the local planing mill trade. e 

Two plans were presented and discussed tentatively. 
One of these provided for the formation of a large sell- 
ing company, capitalized sufficiently high to take over 
a large part of the dressed stock of the various mills 
and to hold this stock, thus relieving the mills of a bur- 
den that they have been carrying. 

The other plan provides for the formation of an ex- 
change, to be patterned after the Yellow Pine Exchange, 
recently formed in this city to take care of the dimension 
output of the membership mills in Georgia and Florida. 

The following committee was appointed to decide upon 
the better plan and submit a working proposition at a 
meeting to be called within thirty days: George Rentz, 
president of the Rentz Lumber Company, Ocala; J. Ray 
Arnold, seeretary-treasurer of the Edge-Dowling Lumber 
Company, Groveland; H. W. Taylor, president of the 
Standard Lumber Company, Live Oak. 





RESUME REGULAR WEEKLY MEETINGS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 15.—For the first time since 
July 10, the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club held a meet- 
ing in the private dining room of the Commercial Club 
with almost a full membership present. While consider- 
able routine business was transacted none of the con- 
templated plans for the fall and winter months were 
taken up for consideration, action on these matters being 
deferred until next meeting. Hereafter meetings will be 
held regularly each week. 

Chairman T. A. Washington, of the transportation 
committee, discussed at much length the approaching 
traffic conference in Chicago on reclassification, and 
urged the club to send a representative to the meeting. 
It was decided to send McEwen Ransom, of the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Company, to the conference. 

After a short trading on the floor the meeting ad- 
journed. 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND MEN CONVENE 


NEw Lonpon, Conn., Sept. 13.—For a hot summer day 
there was a very good attendance September 2 at the 
annual meeting held here of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of Southern New England, seventy-five mem- 
bers being present. Many came in automobiles, enjoy- 
ing pleasant tours. President D. M. Ely called the meet- 
ing to order at 1 p. m. in the large dining room at The 
Wardell, one of the popular summer resorts at Ocean 
Beach, a suburb of New London. 

After a very enjoyable banquet had been partaken of 
the annual election of officers was in order. President 
D. M. Ely, of Ely Bros. (Ine.), Manchester, Conn., was 
veéleeted unanimously to that office. Henry Girard, of 
Lafayette, R. I., was elected vice president, and Theo- 
dore L. Bristol, of the Ansonia Forest Products Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., was unanimously reélected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

There were two members of the board of directors to 
cleet and the ballotting resulted in the reélection of P. L. 
Lathrop, of Rockville, Conn., and the election of A. R. 
Richards, of Lafayette, R. I., to succeed O. P. Hallburg, 
of Westfield, Mass. 

The report of the conference committee in regard to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany’s new tie specifications was the only important 
business on the program. Chairman Chester E. Childs, 
of the Childs Lumber Corporation, of Putnam, Conn., 
reported that the railroad would now accept only ties 
8 feet, 6 inches long as No. 1 and that in this grade 
10 oak ties would be passed except white oak. The 
No. 2 and No. 3 ties will remain the same as last year as 
regards specifications. The chairman said that a circular 
‘etter embodying all the information regarding the new 
tie specifications had been sent out to the 300 members 
of the association on August 25, and that it was believed 








that this investigation would result in considerable aid 
to the lumber manufacturers in carrying on their busi- 
ness in ties. 

A very interesting discussion followed this report, a 
number of the members taking part in it. The questions 
of the collection and the passing of ties by the railroad 
was considered. 

Since this gathering was in the nature of an annual 
outing as well as an annual meeting, adjournment was 
taken early, and at 4 o’clock the members present ad- 
journed to the attractions of the beach where many 
enjoyed themselves until evening. 





SOUTHERN PINE WEEKLY REPORT. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 13.—The report of the South- 
ern Pine Association on the order file of southern yel- 
low pine sawmills for the week ended Saturday shows 
5,844 cars, or 116,880,000 feet of new business booked ; 
4,760 ears shipped, representing 95,200,000 feet; and 
unfilled orders on hand of 18,587 ears, aggregating 371,- 
740,000 feet. 


APPOINTS CHIEF INSPECTOR. 


Southern Pine Association Names Veteran Lumber- 
man to Fill Vacancy Caused by Resignation. 





New Organs, La., Sept. 11—J. E. Jones has been 
appointed chief inspector of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; this appointment became effective Septemher 1. 
Since May 1 he has been acting chief inspector. When 
Thomas J. Warren, chief inspector, resigned May 1 
Mr. Jones was elevated to his position. Mr. Warren went 
to the Buchanan interests. 

A thorough and competent grader, Mr. Jones was on 
the inspection force of the former Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for about nine years, handling both 
mill construction and claim work. A graduate of the 
lumber yard, his first position was with Milner, Caldwell 
& Flowers, at Bolling, Ala., where during three years he 





J. KK. 
Appointed Chief Inspector Southern Pine Association. 


JONES, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


was advanced from laborer to mill foreman. After being 
connected with a wholesale grocery for a year he went 
back into the lumber business with the Flowers Lumber 
Company at Jakin, Ga., where he had charge of the 
shipping shed. In 1905 he went with the Dunham Lum- 
ber Company, of Dunham, Ala. In August, 1906, he be- 
came a member of the mill inspection force of the former 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. After a year 
at this work his health failed and he spent some time on 
the farm. January 1, 1909, he returned to the inspection 
force of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
remained with that association until it disbanded in 
January, 1915, when he was taken on by the Southern 
Pine Association at the time Chief Inspector Warren or- 
ganized the inspection department for that association. 

Mr. Jones’ appointment as chief inspector meets the 
approval of both subscribers and the inspection force 
and he has begun his new work with vigor, having already 
held two meetings of inspectors. Other meetings are to 
be held, at which plans will be discussed to broaden the 
field of activity and increase the efficiency of the inspec- 
tion service of the association. 


eaten 


CIGAR BOX MAKERS TO MEET. 


The Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its fall meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19 
and 20. In announcing the meeting Secretary-Treasurer 
E. H. Defebaugh says: 


The peculiar conditions prevailing in the business world 
necessitate closer affiliation with your members in the trade 
and a more open discussion of the problems facing each 
one. We hope that every man connected with the indus- 
try within easy reach of Cincinnati, whether a member 
of the association or not, will be present, and the _ possi- 
bility of operations that may mean more prosperity for 
you in 1915 is certainly a good excuse for you coming 
to Cincinnati. The program of costs and a diagnosis of 
the inwardness of the business will be brought forth and 
no man in the trade can afford to miss this conference. 


Secretary Defebaugh emphasizes the request that those 
intending to take part in the fall meeting will advise 
him promptly. The meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Gibson. 





IMPORTANT MEETINGS SCHEDULED. 


Exposition Grounds Scene of Many—South- 
ern Loggers to Meet. 


September 21—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 


Association, San 
Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Monthly meeting. 
September 21-238—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 


Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


September 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20.—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting 


October 20—American Forestry Association. Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 
October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga: Annual meeting. 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

tional Guard Armory, Portland. Ore. Annual meeting. 


Hotel Grune- 


Woodworking 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Na- 





MORE OF THE FORESTERS’ JOINT MEETINGS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 11 pub- 
lished the program of the joint meeting of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association and the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, to be held October 19 and 20 
at San Francisco, Cal., with incidental reference to the 
participation of the Society of American Foresters. The 
last named organization will hold its annual at the same 
place, the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo- 
Hoo, Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds, on October 18. 
Its program is as follows: 

MORNING SESSION, 10:00 o’CLOCK, 
The American Forester: 

“Has Ideals’—H. S. 
ington, D. C. 

“His Opportunities’’- 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“What the Society Has Done and May Do for Him’’—D., T. 
Mason, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

“His Professional Ethics’—B. E. Fernow, 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Iunck. Assemble for luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Build 
ing at 12:45. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 O’CLOCK. 
The Lumberman and the Forester: 

“The Forester’s Duties Toward Lumbering’’- 
Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

“The Lumberman’s Duties Toward Forestry’—F. FE. 
stead, consulting forester, Mill Valley, California. 

“The Place of Logging Engincering in Forestry’’—J. F. 
Clark, consulting forester, Vancouver, B. C. 

Visit the forestry exhibits of the Philippine Islands and 
the United States Forest Service, with brief explanations by 
the men in charge. 

Illustrated lectures, 4:30 o’clock: 

“The Forests of the Philippines’—A. F. 
of Forestry, Manila, P. I. 

“The Forests of the Argentine Republic’—H. M. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

EVENING SESSION, 7 O'CLOCK. , 

Informal dinner on the exposition grounds, followed by a 
very informal discussion of one or more topics in relation to 
“The Society’s Duties in Furthering the Ideals of the Profes- 
sion.” 

Among the topics suggested for possible discussion are: 
Iilow the society can be of greatest service to men in the 
field; the annual dues; combining the Forestry Quarterly 
and the Proceedings; freedom of speech in the society; the 
qualifications for membership. 


Graves, U. 8S. Forest Service, Wash 


Coert DuBois, U. S. Forest Service, 


University oi 
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Fischer, Bureau 


Curran, 


At the morning session of October 18 F. E. Olmstead 
will preside. Walter Mulford will preside at the after- 
noon session. The presiding officer at the concluding ses 
sion will be H. 8. Graves. 





PREPARE FOR SOUTHERN LOGGING MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Logging 
Association will be held at the Hotel Grunewald, New 
Orleans, La., October 25, 26 and 27. Preparations are 
progressing rapidly and many suggestions have been re- 
ceived from those who attended former meetings. One 
of these suggestions is that each logging superintendent 
bring with him a list of time sheets made out on a blank 
to be sent out by the secretary of the association, giv- 
ing the rating, occupation and name of each employee, 
logging equipment used, capacity of the mill being 
logged, number of miles of main track, number of miles 
of switches and spurs, number of cars, kind of cars, num- 
ber and kind of locomotives. 

The membership of the association consists of mill 
owners and timber owners, represented by their logging 
superintendents and general managers, and contractors 
whose daily output is 10,000 feet or more and who are in 
actual operation for some lumber manufacturer. The 
pine men will have their meeting, the cypress men theirs 
and the hardwood men will also meet. Opportunity will 
be given to everyone to tell how he does each kind of 
work and in this way it is thought many problems will 
be solved and the best method of handling work made 
apparent. 

Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, professor of veterinary science 
of the Louisiana State University and veterinarian for 
the State experiment stations, has promised to supple- 
ment his address of last year on ‘‘Feeding Horses, 
Mules and Oxen Used in Logging’’ by an address on 
‘‘What to Feed and How to Feed It.’’ General man- 
agers will find it will pay them to accompany their log- 
ging superintendents and participate in the meeting. 
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NOW 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Silk hose and 
Breakfast- food 


Are among the commercial by- 
products of wood. About one 
fourth of the tree goes into 
lumber. The values in the re- 
maining three-fourths are not 


known. 


Ten Years 
From Now 


Lumber may be the by-product of our 


forests. The economic changes in 
utilization developed by the meat pack- 
be 


ing industry will paralleled with 


wood. 


SCIENCE is discovering new values. 
ECONOMICS is eliminating waste. 
GOOD BUSINESS is solving the 


problem of utilization. 


Stumpage, bought with discrimina- 
tion, continues safe, stable, profitable. 
The present offers investment oppor- 


tunities that may never be repeated. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors 


Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, - - 1750 McCormick Building 
PORTLAND, - - 1310 N. W. Bank Building 
SEATTLE, - - - 1009 White Building 














FALL ACTIVITY OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS HAS BEGUN, 





Meetings Are Resumed by Three — Californians Dine in Big Numbers— Cincinnati nd 
St. Louis Organizations Are Busy. 





SOUTHEASTERN PACKAGE MEN MEET. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 11.—At a meeting of the 
Southeastern Package Club, composed of the crate ma- 
terial manufacturers of Georgia and Florida, held at the 
rooms of the Traffic Club in the Mason Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Thursday of this week, it was arranged that the 
traffic manager of the club represent the club at a 
meeting to be held in Chicago next week, called by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to con- 
sider the reclassification of lumber and lumber products 
in the investigation begun by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It was also arranged with the representatives of the 
Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau that the out- 
put of the various mills be handled upon weights which 
have been agreed to by the bureau with a view of ex- 
pediting the movement of the freight, crate material 
being considered as perishable freight in Florida. 

In this connection it may be noted that this year’s 
citrus crop in Florida will be normal, although consid- 
erably smaller than last year, which was abnormal. 
Buyers are already contracting for all the fruit in sight 
at prices equal to the highest paid last year. 





TO RECOMMEND SEMI-MONTHLY MEETINGS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 14.—The first regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
for the fall season will be held at the Hotel Gayoso at 
1 p. m. Saturday, Sept. 18. The regular meetings were 
suspended last June, in accordance with a precedent 
which was established years ago. In the meantime the 
board of directors, assisted by an advisory committee 
composed of all former presidents of the club, have 
transacted such business for the club as was necessary. 
One of the features of the first meeting will be the re- 
ports of these officials covering what they have done in 
this interim. Otherwise, no special program has been 
arranged, though the first meeting usually sees a number 
of matters brought to the attention of this organization. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB IN FIRST FALL MEETING. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 15.—The first fall meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the Cres- 
cent Club last night. The weather was intensely hot 
and while the attendance was not large several interest- 
ing matters were discussed after the splendid dinner 
that had been prepared under the direction of Mertice E. 
Taylor, secretary of the club, had been consumed. This 
was the first time the club had met since last May. 
President Daniel Wertz presided. J. C. Greer, of the 
J. ©. Greer Lumber Company; George O. Worland, of 
the Evansville Veneer Company, and John C. Keller, 


secretary of the Evansville Business Association and 
traffic manager of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 


made talks on business conditions and expressed the be- 
lief that trade is improving at a rapid rate. 


CALIFORNIA CLUBS HOLD JOINT MEETING. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 9.—The joint meeting of 
the San Joaquin Valley, the Sacramento Valley and the 
Central California Lumbermen’s clubs here today was 
an interesting and enjoyable affair, consisting of a lunch 
at the Old Poodle Dog Cafe, on Bush Street, during 
which the hundred retailers and their guests, the whole- 
salers and manufacturers of San Francisco, were enter- 
tained by young lady singers and dancers from one of 
the down town cabaret shows. 

Karl A. Gotshall, occasionally known as Karl ‘‘Got- 
rocks,’’ president of the Central California Lumbermen’s 
Club, presided, and a few short talks were made by those 
whom he facetiously introduced. E. U. Wheelock, man- 
ager of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, at Oakland, 
spoke briefly and was followed by H. F. Brey, the 
pioneer retailer of Porterville, who told of some of the 
early history of the retail business in the San Joaquin 
valley. 

A. 8. Carmen, of Oakland, who has yards in the val- 
leys, told of having seen several periods of depression 
during the forty-seven years he had been in the lumber 
business and he predicted that in a year or two the lum- 
ber trade would emerge from the present one. C. A. 
Thayer, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, San Fran- 
cisco, emphasized the necessity of knowing the cost of 
doing business. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of the Northwestern Redwood 
Company, Northwestern, Cal., who has been representing 
the redwood lumber interests at the federal trade hearings 
in Chicago and San Francisco, referred to them and 
said he believed if they did no other good they -had made 
the lumbermen realize that they could come together on 
a basis of having common troubles. 

The toastmaster referred to R. A. Hiscox, of San 
Francisco, as a man whom ‘‘everyone loves because he 
is a loveable fellow’’ and Mr. Hiscox outlined the Hoo- 
Hoo doings for the benefit of the retailers present, nearly 
all of whom are Hoo-Hoo. 

The menu cards for the luncheon were printed on red- 
wood tablets and were presented for the occasion by the 
Pacific Lumber Company, which was represented by P. 
C. MeNevin, of the sales department. 

A telegram was read from A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, 
expressing regret at his inability to be present and an- 
nouncing that he had rented the Portland (Ore.) city 
armory for the week of the association’s annual conven- 
tion in that city next February, and in it will be held 





a Forest Products exposition of a week’s duration. He 
urged every dealer in California to attend. 

kK. D. Tennant, Snark of the Universe of Hoo-![oo, 
formerly of Winnipeg, Man., but now of St. Louis, Mo, 
who was guest of honor at the luncheon, spoke briefly 
of Hoo-Hoo, saying a great effort was being mad- to 
make the order of greater service to the lumber industry, 
adding: 

The order is twenty-four years old today but I Delieye 
that this is but the beginning. Its sickness is_being cured 
and it is going to be a means of helping the lumber busi- 
ness and putting it on a better basis that all realize it 
must be put on. I have assurances of many prominent 
lumbermen of this country and Canada that they will come 
back in the order and support it if it is run on a business 
basis, and therefore I think the order is in better shape 
today than it has ever been before. 





PLAN FOR BANQUET. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14.—The entertainment commit- 
tee of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis met at a lunch- 
eon Monday to arrange for a banquet to take place early 
in October. No final decision as to the character of this 
banquet was arrived at, pending the organization of the 
various lumber interests in one big body. When this is 
completed the club will go out of existence and the con- 
templated banquet will be in the nature of a farewell. 
If the unexpected happens and the new organization is 
not completed, the banquet will be a get-together affair, 





CINCINNATI CLUB BEGINS SEASON. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 13.—The first meeting of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club for the 1915-16 season and 
the first under the new administration was held tonight 
in the Fountain Room of the new Hotel Gibson. About 
two-thirds of the membership was present, some of the 
members not having returned from their vacations. 

In the absence of the new president, Frank K. Rod- 
man, Vice President William F. Duhlmeier presided. 
James R. Davidson, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee, reported he had received a promise from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to consider his request 
to hold in this city one of the numerous hearings which 
it purposes to conduct on the general reclassification of 
lumber and adjustment of rates throughout the country, 
but that up to this time no such assignment of a date 
has been made. Mr. Davidson impressed upon the mem- 
bers the importance of the hearings and recommended 
that the club take some action indicating its position on 
the question of rate revision. 

Former President Alexander Schmidt, discussing the 
report, said he thought it would be unwise for the club 
to take any independent action but that it should codép- 
erate with other lumbermen’s organizations in presenting 
evidence. 

After further discussion it was decided to lay the mat- 
ter over until the meeting on the first Monday of October, 
when the club would have before it the report of Ben F. 
Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., and Secretary W. H. 
Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
who went to Chicago to attend the meeting of twenty- 
seven lumber organizations from all over the country, 
and which, it was said, was designed as a sort of get- 
together on the rate question. 

Chairman Harry R. Browne, of the boosters’ commit- 
tee, reported the application of the Trimble Cypress Com- 
pany for membership, and it was acted on favorably. 

Secretary Engler reported the resignations of the 
Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, 
of this city. As neither resignation was accompanied by 
any explanation or reason for withdrawing from the 
club, it was decided to defer action until a committee 
could make an effort to secure reconsiderations. 

The resignation of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
of Alexandria, La., was accepted on the company’s state- 
ment that its business interests in Cincinnati, and conse- 
quently in the Cincinnati club, had become negligible. 

It was decided to recommend to the committee on re- 
vision of the constitution a change requiring monthly in- 
stead of annual reports from the treasurer. 





FURNITURE EXCHANGE MEETS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 15.—The Cincinnati Furniture 
Exchange held its first meeting of the fall and winter 
season last night. There were a number of speeches and 
an excellent dinner. The Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Com- 
pany was admitted to membership. 





TO HOLD LADIES’ DAY OUTING. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Sept. 14.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club will hold its annual Ladies’ Day outing at the 
tavern, LeRoy, Ohio, Saturday, September 25. Automo 
biles will be provided for everyone and the party will 
leave the Public Square at 12:30 o’clock. A business 
meeting of the club to arrange for the outing was hel: 
at the club house of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, at noon, Tuesday, September 14, President 
C. A. Krauss presiding. 





TROPHY WON AFTER DOUBLE VICTORY. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 14.—It will be recalled that W. 
R. Willett, of the Willett Lumber Company, had the i!! 
luck to be asked to repeat a victory that he scored at 
the Louisville Country Club in the final match for the 
president’s cup, as the match was played over 18 holes, 
while it afterward developed that the rules for the tou: 
nament called for a 36-hole contest. Mr. Willett won the 
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first eighteen 2 up and 1 to play, and entered the second 
half of the combat last week determined to hold Isaac 
\{illiard, his opponent, who is one of the stars of local 
volfdom in check. He managed to last out the second 
round, the final score being 1 up, the contest requiring 
play to the last hole in order to give the lumberman the 
-ictory. Mr. Willett therefore gets the handsome silver 
trophy, which he won, in effect, twice, and it is not be- 
iieved that anybody will have the temerity to suggest 
that he win it all over again. 





TO USE CACTUS ASH AS FERTILIZER. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 11.—Cactus ash as a substi- 
iute for German fertilizer material, direly needed in Flor- 
ida, bids fair to permanently relieve the intolerable situa- 
tion created by the war a year ago. Up to that time 
Hlorida relied solely upon the German potash in the 
manufacture of its fertilizer. That cactus ash from 
Venezuela has been found to be an excellent substitute 
for the German product is evidenced by the fact that this 
week regular commeree between Jacksonville and Vene- 
yuela was established. 

Yesterday the big four-masted schooner Samuel W. 
Hathaway arrived in port with a cargo of several thou- 
sand tons of Venezuelan cactus ash, said to contain a 
high percentage of potash. The Hathaway was accom- 
panied by the schooner Horatio G. Foss, with a similar 
cargo aboard. Both schooners are attached to the 
Caribbean Trading Company. The schooner Edith, of 
the same company, is in Venezuelan waters now loading 
a similar eargo for Jacksonville. 





LUMBERMAN TO PUBLISH MEMOIRS. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Sept. 16.—Former United States Sen- 
ator Isaac Stephenson left last night with his family 
for his old home at Fredericton, New Brunswick, where 
he expeets to spend three weeks exchanging reminiscenses 
of his boyhood days with the few surviving pioneers of 
that loeality. The party, including the ex-senator’s 
brother, William Stephenson, and his niece, Miss Bertha 
Baker, will stop enroute at Boston and at St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. When Mr. Stephenson returns he will 
distribute his memoirs, which are now in the hands of 
Chieago publishers. Five hundred copies will be pub- 
lished, but will not be for sale. The memoirs relate 
many incidents of interest in the life of the senator 
from his boyhood to the present, notably his rise from 
the humble environment in a lumber camp to positions of 
national prominence, fame and wealth. 





RAILROADS LOSE BY SUBSTITUTES. 


Information Produced at Chicago Shows Shrinkage of 
Carriers’ Freight Receipts by Flimsy Packages. 


Interesting and valuable information given out at the 
conference of lumbermen held in Chicago this week to 
diseuss reclassification of lumber and adjustment of 
freight rates was contained in a circular as follows: 


“Our box trade consumed 15 to 20 percent of all the wood 
sawed—now 30 to 40 percent of the grades suitable for this 
class of manufacture is replaced by fiber. Let’s figure 
what this loss of trade means in feet. Take a total output 
of 35,000,000,000 feet: 15 percent, or 5,250,000,000 feet, 
formerly went into boxes. <A loss of 30 percent of this 
means 1,575,000,000 feet of lumber, for which we must 
find some other market.’-—Extract from an address by A. T. 
(rerrans, of New Bern, N. C., delivered August 19 at Atlantic 
City, N. J.. before the North Carolina Pine Association, 
while speaking for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, printed on page 40 of the September 4 fssue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Assuming that Mr. Gerrans’ figures and percentages are 
approximately correct, a little figuring develops a startling 
situation as affecting the tonnage of the railroads by this 
substitution for boxes; 1,575,000,000 feet of box grades of 
lumber displaced by substitutes at an average weight of 
three pounds would give the railroads a tonnage on this 
lumber of 4,725,000,000 pounds. Figuring the weight of 
substitutes as one-third cf that of lumber, we _ subtract 
1,575,000,000 pounds and find that the railroads lost an- 
nually 3,150,000,000 pounds tonnage, or 78,750 carloads of 
40.000 pounds each on the shipment of raw material alone. 

As 1,575,000.000 feet of box lumber from the sawmills 
Was displaced by substitutes, and allowing a shrinkage in 
millwork and cutting to boxes of 3314 percent, or 525.- 
000,000 feet, 1,050,000,000 feet of finished wood boxes or 
box shook material still remain, which, at the average 
weight of three pounds a foot, gives a tonnage to the rail- 
roads on wood boxes and box shooks of 3,150,000,000 
pounds. Subtracting from this amount 1,496,250,000 pounds 
of tonnage which the railroads gained on fiber boxes (allow- 
ing for 5 percent wastage) we find that the railroads lost 
annually by substitution 1,653,750,000 pounds on the ship- 
ment of boxes from box factories to box users. 

In addition, the same amount, or 1,653,750,000 pounds of 
tonnage, was lost annually on these boxes after they were 
packed and shipped out by the box user. ‘ 

Summarizing, we find that the railroads lost annually in 
ronnage 3,150,000,000 pounds on lumber, 1,658,750,000 
pounds on boxes and box shooks and another 1,65: 
pounds on boxes after they were packed, which gives a total 
tonnage lost annually of 6,457,500,000 pounds, which equals 
161,488 carloads (figuring 40,000 pounds to a car), or a 
monthly loss of 13,453 carloads; or, figuring twenty-five 
working days to the month, a daily loss of 538 carloads. 
\lthough it is true that many boxes after being packed are 
not shipped by rail but are delivered locally by wagons, 
this amount would hardly offset the tonnage of packages 
which are shipped several times, first to distributing points 
ind again to jobbers ete. 

Assuming that substitution in other branches of the lum 
er industry is equally as great as in the box line, some 
astounding figures appear. The total tonnage lost annually 
to the railroads would be 12,915,000,000 pounds, which 
equals 322,875 carloads annually, or 26,906 carloads a 
month, or 1,076 carloads a day. 









Still another feature which appears in this connection 
is worthy of notice. Although the railroad business in ten 
years increased only 100 percent, railroad claims during 
the same period increased $14 percent. During 1914 the 
railroads’ loss in damage claims amounted to $37,000,000, 
equal to $3,083,333 a month. This loss from damage claims 
in 1914 of $37,000,000 would pay 5 percent on $740,000,000 
worth of bonds. In this connection it is suggestive to re- 
call that substitutes for wooden boxes as freight containers 
were first introduced about ten years ago. 

In addition to all the losses enumerated above, railroads 
lose a vast sum in extra expense and loss of time entailed 
by preferred and delicate handling of light, flimsy substitute 
containers in both loading and unloading mixed cars of 
freight. This is necessitated by setting such substitutes 
to one side until the cars are partly loaded and then placing 
them carefully on top. 


LARCH AND PINE STATISTICS. 


Montana Manufacturers Report That Both Shipments 
and Cut Increased During August. 





KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 11—Shipments of lumher for 
August, 1915, as reported by members of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 19,999,- 
583 feet, as compared to 10,521,435 feet for the corre- 
sponding month of 1914, an increase of 9,478,148 feet 
or 90 percent. 

Shipments for the first eight months of 1915 were 388,- 
603,048 feet as compared to 74,946,853 feet for the same 
period in 1914, an increase of 13,656,195 or 18.2 percent. 
The cut for August, 1915, was 20,080,000 feet compared 
with 17,160,000 feet cut during the corresponding month 
of 1914. Shipments for August this year were the larg- 
est of any month for which the association has record. 

The members show a stock on hand September 1, 1915, 
of 106,418,000 feet compared with 66,532,000 on hand 
September 1, 1914, an increase of 39,886,000 feet or 
59.6 percent. 


THIS SHOULD BE REFERRED TO THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Beguiled by the attractive wording of an advertise- 
ment appearing in a trade paper, a trusting investor 
from the North bought a sawmill in the White River 
bottoms of Arkansas. When he went down to take over 
his newly purchased property and to assume its manage- 
ment the recent owner met him at the railroad station 
and bade him welcome. 

As they climbed into the native’s buggy to drive 
through the woods to the spot where the plant was lo- 
cated the stranger said: 

‘*T wish you’d give me a few hints right off about 
how to run this business profitably. You see, I am a 
bit green at this line. I’ve been a lumber dealer all 
my life, but I never undertook to handle the raw ma- 
terial before.’’ 

‘*Well, mister,’’ stated the Arkansan frankly, ‘‘1 
wish I could give you the advice you want, but I reckin 
I jest don’t know myself. My father-in-law died and 
left me this here mill in his will. My two boys helped 
me to run her and there wasn’t no other hands, and so 
I never had to pay out nothin’ for wages. I stole all 
the timber I cut, and my stepbrother, who’s the division 
freight agent for the railroad, used to slip all my lumber 
out for me so I never had to pay no freight charges— 
and last year I came out twenty-seven hundred dollars 
behind.’’—The Saturday Evening Post. 








TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR CAMPERS. 


The Forest Service at Deadwood, S. D., has made spe- 
cial arrangements with the Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany, whereby it will be possible for campers along upper 
Rapid Creek west of Rochford to have special long dis 
tance telephone connections at all points. This district 
is rapidly becoming a favorite camping place. As an 
additional advantage to be gained by camping there the 
Forest Service has authorized holders of permits for 
cabins to use the Forest Service telephone line, which 
connects with the main line of the Nebraska telephone 
company. No extra charge is made for this service, the 
only expenses for the individual being the small toll 
charges for Rochford. 





PATENTS FOR THE LUMBERMAN. 


Two patents of direct interest to the practical lumber- 
man were filed with the United States Patent Office, at 
Washington, D. C., last week. Copies of these patents 
may be obtained for 20 cents each by addressing R. E. 
Burnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and stating the number of patent and the 
name of inventor on the order. 

1,152,670. Beard-bundling machine. Newton B. Thomp 
son, Kansas City, Kan. 

1,152,879. Means for hoisting and conveying lumber pack- 
ages. Mark R. Colby, Portland, Ore., and Ernest W. Taylor, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cieveland, Ohio. 





GIVE ADVICE TO YARD MANAGERS. 

George Fowler & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., recently 
mailed the following under the caption of ‘‘A Hen 
Doesn’t Quit Seratching Just Because the Worms Are 
Scarce,’’ to their several yard managers: 

Fall time is the time when a manager needs to ginger up 
the most. Collections may be as scarce as worms in a desert, 
but we have noticed that the fellow who really wants to fish 
always finds bait somewhere. No decent worm will jump into 
a chicken’s stomach nor crawl onto a fish hook. They've got 


= be dug. You’ve got to make collections in the same way 
g. 








100,000,000 FEET 


6a 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND KINDS: = 106,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of sugar pine, yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar timber, 
approximately 60 per cent pine. 

LOCATION: Within the Plumas National 
Forest, California, in Townships 24 N., Rs. 8 and 
9 E., and Townships 25 N., Rs. 8 and 9 E., M. D. 
M., within the watersheds of Snake Lake, Smith 
Lake, Wahponsic Creek and Spanish Creek, with- 
in the Meadow Valley Unit. 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3.25 per M for sugar pine, $2.60 per M 
for yellow pine, 80 cents per M for Douglas fir 
and 50 cents per M for white fir and ‘incense 
cedar, live timber, and $1.00 per M for yellow 
pine and sugar pine, dead timber. Rates to be 
adjusted every five years. 

DEPOSIT: With bid $2,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within 
the required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including November 
4,1915. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Quincy, California. 
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H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS °: 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON Jr. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











Money 
For Retailers 


Here’s a line that sells to farmers and carries 
good profits for lumber dealers— 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Approved by Government Inspectors. Consists 
of dry shavings and sawdust securely baled for 
convenient handling. Let us tell you about it 
and the profit you can make. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., Znexco "ut: 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 












We have been in the lumber business for F 

over thirty years. : 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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! We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

5 These facts make us especially fitted to know 
‘} the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 
i 

| 

} 
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LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 












Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 

J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 








| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 
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The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Science of Organization and 


Business Development. 


By Robert J. Frank. Fourth edition. 1914. 320 
pages. 12mo. Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 

The treatise covers in a common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 
a business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 
ganization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. The best book on the subject. Partial 
contents: Capital, Bonds and Stocks; Capitalization 
of Corporations; Raising Additional Capital; Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
ganization, Possible Advantages Therefrom ; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises; Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses; Cor- 
porate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
Books and Records; The Corporation and Its Advan- 
tages; How to Organize a Corporation; Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, etc. 


For sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











UTILIZE MILL CONSTRUCTION IN NEW BUILDINGS. 





Eastern Concerns Rushed to Capacity by War Orders and Additions to Plants Are 


Necessary—Lumber and Timbers Strongly in Demand. 





Harrrorp, CoNN., Sept. 14.—Not in years has indus- 
trial construction been so brisk in Connecticut as it 
is at present. After a very busy summer building 
contractors are getting ready for an even busier fall. 
Industries are expanding to provide facilities for turn- 
ing out the millions of dollars’ worth of war supplies 
and munitions contracted for by the United Kingdom 
and its allies. Huge quantities of lumber will be 
required for this construction work planned for this 
autumn and the lumber dealers of Connecticut should 
enjoy a very good business up until snow flies and 
perhaps into the winter. New contracts for factory 
and mill buildings are announced daily. A good deal 
of this new construction is heavy timbered buildings. 
Among the recent contracts here are the following: 
The Asa S. Cook Company will put up a new factory 
for the manufacture of wood screw machinery. The 
contract provides for heavy mill construction and has 
been awarded to Robert Porteus. The Hartford Auto- 
mobile Parts Company has contracted for a new plant 
at New Britain, Conn. The new factory building will 
be 60 by 200 feet, two stories high and so constructed 
that two additional stories may be added later. The 
Jacobs Manufacturing Company is putting up a 3-story 
building 42 by 110 feet. Another contract of interest 
to the lumber trade is that awarded to C. W. Blakeslee 
& Son, of New Haven, by the Hartford water board at 
$357,766 for the construction of a compensating dam 
at the water works reservoir at New Hartford. The 
contract calls for completion by January 1, 1918, and 
the work will require a considerable amount of lumber. 





New Haven, Conn., Sept. 14—The Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company has applied for permits to 
erect a $245,700 factory plant to be five stories high 
and 54 by 414 feet. There will be a heavy dividing 
fire wall that will virtually separate the factory into 
two buildings of 207 feet length each. The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company also is to put up a four-story 
factory on Sheffield Avenue to cost $67,000. 

Work is to be started this ‘month on the new indus- 
trial settlement at Riverside where a big eastern Con- 
necticut textile company is to locate. The work will 
include both extensive mill buildings and dwelling 
houses for the hands. 

At Stamford the Middlesex Chemical Company, re- 
cently incorporated with capital of $1,000,000, will 
erect a laboratory plant. 

At Staffordville a New York syndicate has acquired 
the mill property and water power privilege and will 
expend a large sum in alterations and additions, hav- 
ing been given a 10-year tax exemption by the town for 
locating there. 

At Bristol the Bristol Manufacturing Company will 
put up a 6-story factory, 53 by 146 feet, and the 
Bristol Brass Company, which has doubled its working 
toree and is running twenty-three hours a day, has con- 
tracted for a new factory 125 by 300 feet. 

In Naugatuck, Conn., the Ridson Tool & Machine 
Company has started work on a wooden addition 20 by 
100 feet. 

The Waterville Cutlery Company has secured an 
order for 500,000,000 shells and 100,000,000 clips, to be 
delivered rapidly, and extensions to the plant will be 
required. President Roswell A. Clark announces that 
one or two plants may be equipped elsewhere. 

Building construction at Bridgeport, the real center 
of the war order business, is still handicapped by the 
labor troubles, but it is progressing with fairly satis- 
factory speed. The return of about 800 men to the 
West End shops of the Crane Valve Company yester- 
day was looked upon as a forerunner of the settlement 
of the strikes. The Remington Company from three of 
the warring nations has contracts for huge quantities 
of rifles, many of which will be turned out at Bridge- 
port, and enormous quantities of hardwood will be 
required for the stocks of these weapons. Walnut is 
being used for some, but it is understood that black 
birch and, possibly, red gum, will be substituted largely 
later on. It is reported on good authority that the 
Remington Company will not attempt to manufacture 
any considerable portion of the rifle stock itself, but 
let the contracts to third parties, who, in turn, will 
make the purchases of hardwood direct from the manu- 
facturers of the lumber. 





PorTLAND, ME., Sept. 13.—While Maine is not getting 
anything like the volume of war orders pouring into 
the industrial plants of southern New England, the 
industries here feel the effect of the abnormal stimu- 
lation of business in the East and more or less exten- 
sion of industrial plants is resulting. The American 
Company at Lubee is to put up a $100,000 addition 
to its plant, the building to be of substantial heavy 
timbered construction, it is understood. At Sanford 
a large order for army overcoats has been received 
from Italy and there will have to be some extensions 
provided to take care of the order. A new shoe factory 
is to be erected this fall at Saco for the Sears, Roe- 
buck Company, and a number of tenement houses for 
the 800 hands also will be built. Ground already has 
been broken and it is hoped to have the work well 
under way this month. Among the large contracts 
recently awarded for industrial construction is that 
of the T. A. Huston Company, of Auburn, Me., for 


























a new plant here in Portland to cost about $200,000, 
There will be considerable building at Bucksport this 
"0 to replace the property lost in the recent fire 
there. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 14.—The industries of Rhode 
Island are sharing generously in the general stimula- 
tion of business throughout New England resulting 
from the foreign demand for certain American proi- 
ucts. The building construction planned for this fall 
is somewhat above the average in former years, 
Among the recent contracts announced is that for the 
construction of additions to the plant of the Lawton 
Spinning Company at Woonsocket. Two additions of 
heavy mill construction will be built. The Blackstone 
Manufacturing Company at North Smithfield has 
awarded a contract for an addition 90 by 130 feet of 
the same type of architecture. Mill engineers of this 
section are becoming interested in the possibilities of 
Douglas fir for the heavy timbers of factory and mill 
buildings. 





SPRINGFIELD, VT., Sept. 13.—This city is enjoying 
the busiest building boom in its history. The indus- 
tries are rushed with war orders and most of them are 
sold up to next April or later. The Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company is to put up a new building at once 
120 by 125 feet. The Springfield Brass Company has 
contracted for a new foundry. The John T. Slack Cor- 
poration announces that it will have the largest shoddy 
plant in the world when its big, 2-story addition is in- 
cluded in its operations. The Fellows Gear Shaper 
Company has contracted for an addition to its plant. 
The Bryant Chucking Grinder Company is considering 
further additions. All these companies are operating 
their plants night and day with two shifts of work- 
men. Enormous amounts of packing lumber are re- 
quired for preparing the outputs for shipment. 





_ Boston, Mass., Sept. 15.—The demand for industrial 
sites having water facilities and railroad siding in met- 
ropolitan Boston is greater than it has been in years. 
The volume of industrial building is fully as big as is 
the case with residential construction, and a good pro- 
portion of the factory buildings going up outside the 
fire limits is of heavy timbered construction. 

In other sections of the State the amount of industrial 
construction also is unusually heavy. The Bay State 
Cotton Corporation announced yesterday that it would 
build at once a $100,000 addition to its plant at Lowell, 
to be of heavy mill construction, two stories high and 
296 by 65 feet. The brisk demand for textile workers 
has resulted in plans by the Lowell Textile School to 
enlarge its plant to care for the increased demand for 
courses and building will be started shortly. 

The Defiance Manufacturing Company has bought the 
old bleachery plant at Taunton and will start shortly on 
the erection of extensive additions. The Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Company has contracted for a new mill at Clinton. 
The John S. Boyd Company plans to double its capacity 
by the erection of additions to its bleaching plant at 
Williamstown. The Dartmouth Manufacturing Company 
is putting up a new factory three stories high and 420 
by 30 feet at New Bedford. While the work is in 
progress a wooden front will be built on to the old mill 
so that the work will not be interrupted. The Lyon 
Carpet Company is to put up a 2-story addition, 63 by 
30 feet, to its plant at Lowell. E. G. Carlton & Sons 
are to put in a new woolen plant at Rochdale. The 
Lamb Knitting Machine Company is erecting a plant 
at Chicopee Falls. The International Rubber Company 
is to erect a plant at West Barrington. The Woodside 
Mills will make extensive alterations and additions to 
its plant at Northboro. The Blackstone Manufacturing 
Company is to put up a 2-story addition 90 by 130 feet 
at its plant in Blackstone. 

Among the other important projects of interest to 
lumber sellers is the new summer hotel to be erected by 
William Goldthwaite at Marblehead. It is understood 
that the big new structure will be entirely of wooden 
construction, with the very best of hardwood floors 
throughout and high grade hardwood finishing. 





LUMBERMAN RETIRES FROM ACTIVITY. 


McCormick, WASH., Sept. 12.—A. N. Riggs, for many 
years manager of the McCormick Lumber Company here, 
has retired from active connection with the company. 
George McCormick, who went with the McCormick Lum- 
ber Company in 1899, and until recently was sales man- 
ager of that company, succeeds Mr. Riggs, becoming 
vice president and general manager of the company. 
The president of this company is J. E. Wheeler, of Port- 
land, Ore. The company’s office and sales department 
will hereafter be in charge of John Leigh, who for many 
years was connected with the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and later with the Northwest Lum- 
ber Agency, Tacoma, Wash. 

The McCormick Lumber Company has a new and mod- 
ern sawmill plant with a ten hour capacity of 100,000 
feet and large tracts of excellent old growth fir timber. 
The company specializes in cross arms and large timbers. 





Timper and planks valued at $925,427 were imported 
into Chosen (Korea) in 1913, while in 1914 timber and 
planks valued at only $843,724 were imported. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


OF MAKING MANY RATES. 


Of making many books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of 

the flesh. Leclesiastes rai. 12. 

if Mr. Ecclesiastes had lived in this day and age, he would have said 
the same thing, only he would-have said ‘‘rates’’ instead of ‘“books,’’ and 
stood pat on the proposition that ‘‘much study is a weariness of the flesh.’? 
In biblical times they had few books, and no rates at all. Neither print- 
ing nor the Interstate Commerce Commission had been invented in those 
days. It was well that they both came along together later, for it is hard 
to see how the one could have existed without the other. It would have 
taken a million seribes with papyrus and stylus to have recorded the com- 
plaints of shippers, the replies of railroads and the opinions of Commissioner 
Meyer. And there were no self-filling styluses or other conveniences then. 
Now-a-days printers secure their principal revenue from printing the opin- 
ions of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and, if they could get the job 
of printing the opinions of the railroads concerning the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, their fortunes would be made. But, if the ancient 
writer was made weary by the infrequent books of the period, and the 
infrequent periods in the books, what would he have thought of the multi- 
tudinous and multifarious railroad rates of today? 

* * * 








Perhaps the invention of printing is in a measure responsible for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It gave people an opportunity to write 
what they thought and to record what they said. Thereupon parties of 
persistent publicists attacked the railroad question with pen, voice and glee. 
Out of this melting-pot of opinion arose the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—not a perfect body, but nevertheless doing the. best that it can, and 
doing that pretty well. 

* * * 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, of course, does not make rates. 
The railroads make the rates, and the commission makes trouble. Or so it 
seems to the man on the wrong end of the case. The railroad makes a 
rate, and drops it onto the toe of a shipper somewhere, and then the shipper 
hollers, and goes to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and says ‘‘ That 
big boy hit me!’’, and then the Interstate Commerce Commission takes 
them both by the seruff of the neck, and finds out who hit the other first, 
and who it was that called a name, and what it was he called, and then pats 
one of them on the head, and spanks the other on the instant. And, as in 
the days of real sport, in some infrequent cases it spanks both of them. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is kind of a mother to both, and 
tries to hand out even-handed justice to all hands. 

* * * 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, by the way, never decides that a 
rate is ‘‘reasonable.’’ A freight traffic manager of our acquaintance and 


- a large, healthy railroad offered to bet a box of his best cigars the other 


day that the commission never yet has said that a rate was ‘‘reasonable.’’ 
As he was smoking one of them at the time, and we were afraid we might 
win the bet, we hedged. But it is true, all right. The commission occa- 
sionally decides that a rate is ‘‘not unreasonable,’’ but that is as far as it 
will go. As for a ‘‘reasonable’’ rate, it scems to think that there ain’t no 
such animal. 

That may appear to some people to be a distinction without a difference, 
but the good, old Interstate Commerce Commission believes that this would 
let it out in the event of dispute and that, in this case at least, a double 
negative is not the same as an affirmative. Because a rate that is not un- 
reasonable may not be exactly reasonable at that. And a rate that is not 
unreasonable today may not be not tomorrow. And the commission does not 
intend, anyway, to have any more of its own precedents pulled on it than 
it can help. 


* * * 


There are at least two things on which men never can agree to any great 
extent: Railroad rates and hoss races. In the latter case they get a good 
deal of enjoyment out of a difference of opinion. In the former it is a 
weariness of the flesh. Perhaps the reason men differ on rates is because 
no railroad knows what it ought to charge, and no shipper knows what he 
ought to pay. No railroad yet has ever been able to figure out what it costs 
to haul a ear of anything a mile of anywhere. The railroads used to figure 
that they could haul a preacher for half what they could haul a traveling 
salesman, and a newspaper man for nothing at all, but those halcyon days 
are past. 

But what it costs to handle freight is something else again, something 
that nobody knows. Supposin’ that a freight train starts from Chicago 
with a ear of sash and doors, though none have lately, and at South Bend 
it picks up a car of automobiles, and at Cleveland a car of something else, 
and hauls the whole thing to New York, how much of the cost of hauling 
the train should be charged to the sash and doors (apparently all of it, 
say some of the sash and door men), or to the automobiles, which moved a 
shorter distance? And, when it comes to package freight, how much more 
does it cost to haul a fiber box of fiber food from Battle Creek to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, than it does to haul a case of schweitzerkase from Cincinnati 
to Grand Rapids? And what was the cost of this car and this train? 
And then, when you have found this all out, how is the cost distributed? 
How much of it is president’s salary? and how much of it oil? and how 
much of it paint for bridges? Oh, my yes, rate-making is a simple propo- 
sition! 

a * * * 

So the railroads charge ‘‘all the traffic will bear.’’ Now, there is a 
phrase that sounds a good deal worse than it is. A yellow journalist can 
‘ake that phrase and make you believe it is a literal translation of the 
old Latin advice Soc et tuum. But that isn’t the idea at all. ‘‘ All the 
traffie will bear’? doesn’t mean all the shipper will stand for. It means 
‘hat the railroad shall make some kind of a guess what it costs to haul that 
)erticular commodity a particular distance. (In the old days it could even 

ess the amount for which it could haul it for a particular shipper, but 

' Government eventually got particular itself and made the railroads 

that out. Now the Government, which says that no preference in rates 
way of rebates shall be shown to any particular shipper, is itself the 

'y preferred shipper. The railroads are compelled to haul lumber for a 
‘“overnment job, for example, from the Pacific coast for half what they 

} *ge you for hauling the same kind of lumber with which to build your 

tory.) 

Sut that particular charge for hauling a particular commodity between 

‘ticular points may be more than the traffic will bear. In other words 
'' may make it impossible for the palmleaf fan manufacturer in Goshen, 
/, to compete with the palmleaf fan maker of Paxton, IIl., in the palm- 

at fan market of Duluth, Minn., and cause him to lose a lot of Christmas 
mess that might otherwise be his. So the rate is adjusted to the point 
“Sere Goshen and Paxton get a fairly even break in their logical terri- 


b 





yes 





tory which, in this instance, happens 
to be Duluth. 


* * 


So, you see, rate-making is a com- 
paratively simple matter. You don’t 
know how much it costs to haul 
anything any particular distance or 
between any two particular points. 
You wouldn’t know how that cost is 
distributed, if you did. All you 
know is that you want to develop 
palmleaf fan factories and other 
industries along your line so you 
can have business, and that you 
must make the rate agree with the 
competitive conditions your pros- 
pective shipper has to meet, al- 
though you don’t know what they 
are, nor what the rate ought to be, 
nor does he. All the shipper asks 
is an even break among 26,798,547 
shippers, so that nobody shall have 
the advantage of a red cent per car- 
load; or, if it isn’t practicable to 
figure it out that close, that the red 
cent shall import a faint, crimson 
tinge to his pocketbook rather than 
to the purse of any of the other 
26,798,546. 

Mind you, the breakfast food 
shipper, or any other old kind of 
shipper, not only insists that the 
railroad shan’t haul grapenuts any 
cheaper than it hauls shredded- 
wheat, but that it shall haul grape- 
nuts just as cheap as it hauls lime 
or drygoods or salt. 


* * * 


If he thinks the railroad is, or 
isn’t, he hales it before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it and 
its well-known co-conspirator Et Al, 
and tells on Al and all the rest of 
them. The result is that another 
library is founded made up entirely 
of books on the subject of the 
grapenut—how it builds its nest and 
rears its young, and a lot more in- 
formation of that character. Also 
we learn how much more they 
charge to haul a grapenut from 
Battle Creek to Akron than they do 
to haul a_ shreddedwheat from 
Buffalo to Columbus. All of this 
heving been set forth and fifth up 
to three or four figures, and taken 
under advisement, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decides that 
the rate from Battle Creek to 
Columbus and the rate from Buffalo 
to Akron logieally oucht to be the 
same as the rate from Akron to 
Columbus, and it is so ordered. 
Reparation of $27.14 is allowed. 
And then a man from Minneapolis 
comes in and says that, if the rail- 
roads are going to haul a grapenut 
or a shreddedwheat for that tariff, 
what about the tariff on a creamof- 
wheat from Minneapolis to Battle 
Creek? 

* 2 * 

We would be glad to go on and 
explain further how railroad rates 
are made, for we realize that we 
have cleared up a good many things. 
But we already have run over into 
the east column and nearly crowded 
out Mr. Watrous’ ad, which heaven 
forbid. However, if we have done 
anything that will lead any passing 
stranger to drop a tear on the grave 
of some railroad rate-maker who 
has gone to his reward (whatever 
his reward may be), or if we have 
said anything that will lead rail- 
road men to live nobler and better 
lives, or if we have made clear to 
the reader a good many things that 
are not clear to ourselves, we shall 
feel that we have been sufficiently 
repaid for the extensive research 
we have made into the habits of the 
grapenut and the railroad and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Perhaps at some future time we 
shall have something more to say 
on the subect of rate-making, if we 
are not enjoined. 


SAWED S ” 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


ARK NSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


KP sawed 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carr; 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Quality Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


ORAS 
NoaRiNG 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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Thane Lumber Company 


RED OAK 


All Grades and Thicknesses — specializing 
Arkansas River Bottom Red Oak. 





Also attractive prices on one-half 
million feet of 


i” No. | & CYPRESS 


BOXING 


And inquiries solicited for 


Log Run Cottonwood 


of which we have over 2,000,000 
feet in stock. 











60,000 Capacity Arkansas City, Ark. 
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We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT- TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


LittleRock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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/ St. Francis R d G 
Basin © um 
We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 


on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 


Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 


RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK. 











Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 











E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in - 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PUSHES CREDIT PROPAGANDA. 


Federal Reserve Board Urging Greater Use of Trade 
Instruments—Issues New Regulations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14.—The Federal Reserve 
Board is striving to foree ‘‘aecceptances’’ into still 
greater prominence as instruments of credit. Karly this 
year the board issued regulations for the discounting of 
acceptances by reserve banks and at that time it stated: 

The acceptance is stili in its infaney in the field of Amer- 
ican banking. How rapid its development will be can not Ix 
foretold; but the development itself is certain. Opportunity 
is given by the Federal reserve act to assist the movement 
in this new direction; the present regulations are to be 
regarded as the first step and will be extended as circum 
stances and reasonable regard for the other uses and needs 
of the credit tacilities of the Federal reserve system may 
Warrant, 


The board has now reached the conclusion that the 
development has been even faster than was expected and 
it has therefore become necessary to issue new regula- 
tions for acceptances, extending those previously issued. 
These new regulations in brief are as follows: 


~The term “acceptance” is defined as a draft or bill of ex- 
change drawn to order, having a definite maturity and pay- 
able in dollars in the United States, the obligation to pay 
which has been accepted ly an acknowledgment written or 
stamped and signed across the face of the instrument by the 
party on whom it is drawn; such agreement to be to thi 
effect that the acceptor will pay at maturity according to 
the tenor of such draft or bill without qualifying conditions. 

Any Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to discount 
for any member bank “bankers’ acceptances” as hereinafter 
defined up to an amount not to exceed the capital stock and 
surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts are made, 

To be eligible for discount under section 13, by Federal 
reserve banks, at the rates to be established for bankers’ 
acceptances, acceptances must have been made by a member 
bank, nonmember bank, trust company, or by some firm, 
person, company, or corporation cngaged in the business 
of accepting or discounting. Such acceptances will hereafter 
be referred to as “bankers’ ” acceptances. 


At the same time the Federal Reserve Board is trying 
to encourage the use of commodity paper, with the 
special purpose, it is said, of furnishing aid to the cot- 
ton planters of the South. The board has issued regula- 
tions laying down the conditions under which trade ac- 
ceptances may be discounted at Federal reserve banks 
at a special rate for that kind of paper and it has also 
authorized special rates on commodity paper. In the 
circular on this subject the board says: ; 

It is expected that this new class of paper with its special 
rates will prove of particular efficacy in mecting the seasonal 
demands for credit facilities in the crop-producing districts, 
and the board in authorizing these special rates will rely on 
the Federal reserve banks to adopt a policy which will result 
in securing for the ultimate borrowers the extension of credit 
on moderate terms by member banks. As in the case of trade 
acceptances, the rates to be established for commodity paper 
may be expected to be lower than the rates established for 
ordinary commercial paper. It will be left to the discretion 
of the Federal reserve banks to determine whether different 
rates should be established for trade acceptances and com- 
modity paper. Uniformity of rate may appear to be desir- 
able in districts where there are transactions in both kinds 
of paper. 

In the regulation issued to the banks the term “commodity 
paper” is defined as a note, draft. or bill of exchange secured 
by warehouse terminal receipts, or shipping documents cov- 
ering approved and readily marketable, nonperishable staples 
properly insured. 

Commodity paper. to be eligible for discount by a Federal 
reserve bank under section 13, at the special rates hereby 
authorized to be established for commodity paper below the 
usual commercial rates, must (2) comply with all the re- 
quirements of regulation 13, series of 1915, paragraphs I and 
II, or with the requirements of regulation C, series of 1915; 
(b) and be paper on which the rate of interest or discount, 
including commission charged the maker, does not exceed 6 
percent per annum, and also (c) comply with such regula- 
tions as may be issued by Federal reserve banks covering 
requirements as to warehouse or terminal receipts, shipping 
documents, insurance ete.. adapted to the particular needs 
of its district as a condition of the special rate herein 
authorized. 

Federal reserve banks are now authorized to submit rates 
for the discount of commodity paper in accord with this 
regulation for review by the board. 


COMMENTS ON AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—‘‘ The blow in the face 
struck American industries by the European war has 
acted as a tonic and has foreed the nation to create new 
branches and enlarge the scope of existing phases of 
manufacture, opened the way to utilize on a vast scale 
the great natural resources of the United States and in- 
duced manufacturers and merchants to expand their mar- 
kets into foreign fields with a prospect of permanent 
results,’’ said Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, by way of fore- 
easting the effect of the war on the industrial future of 
this country. Continuing, he said: 

American ingenuity has been applied to the manufacture 
of articles previously imported and success has crowned its 
efforts. Much credit must be given to Thomas A. Edison 
for the part he has played in building up at a moment's 


notice some of the new American manufactures required by 
this emergency. ; 

Take the chief industries ministering to the temporary 
wants of the belligerents,—-those that have been buili to 
make arms and ammunition. They will be a very material 
addition to the manufacturing plants of the United States 
when the war is over. Some of them will simply be antici 
patory of the natural growth of the country; others will 
have to lie idle for a while but they will be a distinct asset 
in any program for adequate national defense that may be 
earried out. Other plants will be able to furnish those 
products needed for the healthy expansion of the chemical] 
industry of the country. 

The war has taught manufacturers the value of fabricat- 
ing on American soil the raw products which this nation 
furnishes. They have learned the unwisdom of shipping 3.000 
miles across the ocean great quantities of crude materials 
from the farms, forests and mines to be brought back in 
manufactured form at a greatly enhanced price. We also 
have come to recognize the absurdity of allowing many 
neutral products of the tropics. of South America and the 
Far East to find their way to Europe where foreign. skill 
and labor are employed to transform them into articles that 
enter into our daily lives. The return of peace will see 
many new industries rooted on American soil and able to 
withstand foreign competition. 


The Present the Time for Extending Business 
Operations. 
Mr. Pratt said further: 


Now is the time for the business men of the United States 
to study the Latin-American markets to get in touch with 
the people of the countries and to open the way for exten- 
sive business operations. In other countries also there are 
unprecedented opportunities for the extension of foreign 
trade, and with the indications that we are entering upon 
a period as a creditor nation, we are in a position as never 
before to invest our capital in industries and developments 
in foreign countries. 

I do not believe that the cost of production in the warring 
nations will be lowered as the result of the war or that 
there will be any danger from that source to the holding 
of new markets already gained. Experience has shown that 
it is apt to be higher instead of lower after the close of 
the war, with higher interest rates, higher wages and higher 
prices in the countries now at war. Surveying the whole 
field, it may justly be said that the European war has been 
of unmeasured value to American industry as a whole. 


ADVOCATES COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Chief Forester Urges Use of Timber Funds for Building 
Up Scarcely Settled Districts. 


‘ WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14—In an address deliv- 
ered Monday before the Pan-American Good Roads Con- 
gress at Oakland, Cal., Henry S. Graves, chief forester, 
advocated community development through advances on 
future income from national forest timber sales and other 
forms of use to be made available by Congress for road 
construction and improvement. The chief forester dis- 
cussed in detail the importance of good roads in the 
national forests in many of which means of transporta- 
tion are still very meagre. He pointed out the great 
value of forest roads to settlers and prospective settlers, 
to lumber men, to summer campers and other forest 
users, as well as to forest officers, enabling the latter 
to move about quickly from place to place to prevent or 
fight fires and for other purposes. After discussing the 
plan in detail Mr. Graves said: 

Inasmuch as every advance would be secured by existing 
resources now owned by the Government there would be no 
possibility of loss. Also, as every advance would be re- 
turned from the share of later receipts already pledged to the 
conitnunities by Congress, there would be no question of a 
Federal grant. The first direct proposals to Congress shoud 
be in the form of small advances for surveys. It should ie 
a funcamental principle that the national forests are not to 
be regarded as a separate Federal domain administered onl) 
from a national standpoint and without reference to the 
needs of the lecal communities. The forests were set aside 
to accomplish a great national purpose, but their first and 
greatest service should be to the local communities. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 

(Bids Opened October 5, 1915.) 
Quantity Delivery at 

Article. Feet. Nary Yard, 
Cypress, firsts and 

seconds, clear.... Miscellaneous. Washington, D. 

Ilickory, firsts and 
seconds 

Oak, sound 

Pine, vellow. 

Pine, white, No. 2 

Pine, Virginia 

Pine, North Carolina 
partition 


Miscellaneous. Washington, D. 
14.000 feet... Washington, D. 
Miscellaneous. Washington, D. 
Miscellaneous. Washington, D. 
Miscellaneous. Washington, D. 


15,000 feet... Washington, D. 


OOP PB PDD DD DD DD 


ReportiNG from Mukden, Manchuria, China, Uniied 
States Consul General P. 8. Heintzleman says low water 
in the Yalu River during 1913 and the first half of 
1914 prevented the floating down of logs from the upper 
regions. Seareity of timber resulted. The sawmills i 
Antung found it impossible to obtain desired material 
except at the most exorbitant prices and a few of them 
were obliged to close down. 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 
| 





ANNOUNCES AWARDS OF REPARATION. 


Commission Orders Railroads to Reimburse Lumber 
Companies for Excess Charges. 


[By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—The Interstate Com- 

merce Commission has announced the award of repara- 

tion to lumber companies in the following eases on the 
special docket: 


Berlin Mills Company versus Boston & Maine Railroad, 
s1.180 on account of unrentsonable rates on cights-five car 
jlonds of wood pulp from Berlin, N. IL, to Vitzdale, Vt. 

Louisiana Central Lumber Company versus St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, $3835 on account of unreasonable 
charges on one carload of car wheels and axles from Clarks, 
La.. to Memphis, Tenn. 

IK O. Swanson & Co. versus Tron Mountain, $10 on ac- 
count of misrouting a shipment cf yellow pine lumber from 
MeNary, La., to Orion, Tl. 

Mutual Wheel Company versus Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney, $11.65 on account of unreasonable rates on two 
carloads of wagon material in the rough from Flint. Mich.. 
to Moline, Il. 

Defiance Lumber Company versus Chicago, 






fz 





Milwaukee & 


St. Paul, $49.44 on account of excessive charges on one 
carload ot fir lumber from Tacoma, Wash., to Shakopee. 
Minn. 


Daugherty, MeKey & Co. versus 
Railway, $2.96 on account of 
dressed lumber from Hosford, 
an interstate route. 

Carolina Lumber Company 
$8.36 on one carload of shingles 
Kanapolis, N. C. 

\. f. Baird Lumber Company versus Louisville & Nash 
ville, $83.25 on two carloads of lumber from = points in 
Florida to Elkins, W. Va. 

Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company versus South- 
crn Railway, $27.54 on a shipment of cedar posts from 
Athens, Tenn., to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Joyce-Watkins Company versus Burlington, $5.58 on a 
shipment of oak ties from St. Louis to Batavia, Hl. 

Watters-Tonge Lumber Company versus Louisville & Nash 
ville, $88.25 on two carloads of yellow pine lumber from 
Foshee, Tenn., to Florence, Ala. 

Twin Tree Lumber Company versus New York, VPhilade!- 
phia & Norfolk Railroad, $4.58 on one carload of lumber 
from Maplesville, Ala., to Providence, R. 

Ferd Brenner Lumber Company versus Southern Railway, 
$38.01 on certain shipments of lumber from Elk Park, N. C.. 
to Morgantown, N. C. 


Apalachicola Northern 
misrouting one carload o: 
Fla., to Lakeland, Fla., via 


Line, 
Ga., to 


versus Atlantic Coast 
from Milltown, 


The Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Company of 
Asheville, N. C., Daugherty, MeKey: & Co., of Valdosta, 
Ga., and the Scotch Lumber Company of Fulton, Ala., 
have filed a complaint against the Southern Railway 
and connecting lines, alleging that certain specified car- 
load shipments of lumber from points in North Carolina, 
Alabama and South Carolina to various interstate des- 
tinations beyond Cape Charles, Va., which were origin- 
ally consigned to Cape Charles, moved at rates higher 
than those preseribed in the published tariffs. Repara- 
tion is asked. 

In a supplemental order the commission has suspended 
until November 2 tariffs filed by Agents E. B. Boyd, 
A, D. Hall and E. H. Hinton, stating increased rates 
and new regulations for the transportation of lumber 
and other commodities to and from southeastern points 
and trans-Missouri territory. 





LUMBER CONCERNS FILE COMPLAINTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 15.—The United Lumber 
Company of West Virginia has filed a complaint against 
the Baltimore & Ohio and connecting lines, asking for 
reparation on certain shipments of lumber from Ursina 
Junction, Pa., to Herkimer, N. Y. The rate charged on 
five carloads was 18 cents per 100 pounds, and the eom- 
ilainant contends that 17 cents would have been a rea- 
sonable rate. 

The H. W. Ross Lumber Company, of Sioux Falls, 8. D:. 
lias filed a complaint against the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha road, claiming reparation on a 
large number of earload shipments of coal from Itasea, 
Vis, to Sioux Falls. The rate charged was $2.50 per 
«t ton, and the rate claimed as reasonable is $1.99. 

The S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, which also is 
engaged in the fuel business at Canton and Jefferson, 
linu., has filed a second complaint against the Chicago, 

‘ilwaukee & St. Paul road, alleging that excessive rates 

© collected on a number of shipments of hard and 

ft coal from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to 
uton and Jefferson. The excess claimed ranges from 
cents to 14 cents per net ton. : 

The Lowry Lumber Company, of Lowry, Minn., has 

el a complaint against the Soo Line, claiming that 

vessive rates have been charged on. numerons  ship- 
ats of hard and soft eoal from Duluth and Superior 
Lowry. The rates complained of were $1.55 and 
63 on hard coal, which complainant declares should 
have exceeded $1.54 per net ton, and $1.70 and $1.31 
soft coal, which should not have exceeded $1.22. 
aration is asked on this basis. we 
rhe West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
ng as intervener in the case of the Eastern & Western 
uber Company versus the Southern Pacific and Nevada 
thern Railway companies, has filed a brief, vigorously 
iucking the method used by the defendants in weigh- 
certain carload shipments of lumber shipped from 


points in Oregon to MeGill, Nev. According to the 
brief charges were assessed on the net weight arrived at 
by deducting the gross weight obtained at or near the 
point of origin and a tare weight obtained by weighing 
the car empty immediately after unloading at MeGill. 
It appears that the cars in question were weighed loaded 
at MeGill, but that such loaded weight was disregarded 
in determining the weight to assess. The association 
contends that this method of assessing weight was unfair 
and unreasonable, being productive of assessed weights 
of doubtful authenticity, and that ‘‘such weights are 
higher than the actual weight of the car contents at arty 
point in transit.’? The commission is asked to condemn 
this method of assessing weights and order the estab- 
lishment of a more reasonable one. 





EASTERN CONCERNS SEEK REPARATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., } 

WasHineton, D. C., Sept. 15.—L. T. Brandon, of 
Pottsville, Pa., has filed complaint asking for $1,459.23 
reparation on certain shiprrents of mine props via the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad and other 
lines from points in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
to Pottsville vynd other points in Pennsylvania. 

The Lycoming Timber & Lumber Company, of Potts- 
ville, has filed two complaints asking reparation aggregat- 
ing $2,156.38 on certain specified shipments of mine 
props, planks and boards from points in Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia to Pennsylvania destinations. 

The Virginia Pine Timber Company, of Pottsville, 
has filed a complaint requesting the commission to author- 
ize the payment of $3,042 reparation on shipments of 
similar character from points in Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia to Pennsylvania points. 

D. C. Armstrong, of Pocomo City, has filed a repara- 
tion claim for $4,469.50 on account of overcharges on 
the same class of material between points in the same 
States. 

A complaint has been filed by the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Hardwood Flooring Company against the Illinois Central, 
Burlington and other roads, alleging that excessive and 
unreasonable rates are collected on shipments of binder 
or canvas slats and numerous other lumber articles from 
the factory of complainant to St. Louis, Peoria, East 
Moline and Chicago, Ill. Reparation aggregating $297 
is asked on certain specified shipments. 


~——_~ 


HOLDS HEARING IN TWO OHIO CITIES. 

CINCINNATI, OnIo, Sept. 15.—Examiner D. H. Mat 
tingly, from the Interstate Commerce Commission, spent 
a busy week in this city and vicinity. In addition to 
the three cases specially assigned for hearing in which 
questions concerning lumber shipments were concerned 
two others were taken up after the arrival here of the 
examiner. 





The first of these was the complaint filed by W. H. 


Settle & Co., of this city, operating lumber yards at 
Madisonville, within the Cincinnati switching limits, in- 
volving rates on lumber from southern and southeastern 
points to Madisonville. The charge is that the Alabama 
Great Southern Railway and connecting lines of the 
Southern Railway system tried to collect from te com 
plainants on lumber delivered at its Madisonville yards 
freight charges in excess of those made for the delivery 
of the same kind of freight to yards in other sections of 
the city and country but all within the Cincinnati sw’ te' 
ing limits, although some of them involved a longer haul 
than the shipments to the yards of Settle & Co. 

The other case involved the complaint of H. C. Hos:: 
fous, lumber dealer of Dayton, and Examiner Mattinely 
went there after concluding the hearings in t's city. 
The grievance of Mr. Hossafous was that the railroads 
out of Dayton were charging a higher rate from Dayton 
to Cambridge, Ind., than was charged for similar shiv 
ments to Lewisbury, Ind., a more distant point. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From September 7 to September 14. inclusive, thi:teen 
vessels brough 4,860,000 feet of lumber to Ciieigo for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—737,000 feet 

—-was carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, trom 

Two Harbors, Minn. The next largest carve—497,009 
feet—was carried by the steamer Arizona, from 
City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vesels were as follows: 

September 7T—Str. Louis Pahlow, Nahma Mich., 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Green Bay, Wis.. 
Delta, Rapid River, Mich.. 400,000 feet. 

September 9—-Str. Arizona, Boyne City. Mich., 
feet; Str. 7. S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 410,000 feet. 


3ovne 


460,000 
275.000 feet ; Sch. 


497,000 


September 10—-Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 266,- 
000 feet; Str. Herman H. Hettler, Two arbors, Minn., 737. 
DOO feet. 

September 13——-Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis.. 400,000 
feet: Str. Susie Chipman, Glasgow, Mich., 275,000 feet ; Sch. 
Interlaken, Barava, Miech., 490.000 feet: Seh. Delta. Mari 
nette, Wis.. 500.000 feet. 

September 14——Str. NV. «7. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 


350,000 feet. 
AAA" 

UNITED STATES Consul C. L. Dreier at Singapore re- 
ports the export prohibition on rattan in the Straits Set- 
tlements has been removed so far as shipments to the 
United States are concerned. 








We're Again 
Proving Our 
Ability to 


Render 
Quick 


Service 












For while many of the hardwood mills were shut 
down waiting for revival of business we were accu- 
mulating stock and getting it seasoned for shipping, 
and the quality of the 


Oak, Gum, 
Elm and Ash, 


we are now shipping is in every way up to our 
regular standard—perfect in millwork and carefully 


graded. Prices will interest you. 


Lamb -Fish Lumber Co, 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 


If you go to the Panama-Pacific Exposition do not fail to see our moving pictare 
exhibition in the Mississppi State Building —3200 feet of film in three reels, 














Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


a, Makers of ih 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 














Ask for our prices on 











i. — 


2 cars 4-4’”’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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A Trial Shipment or Our ee 


“Kaney | Kreek Klears 


( SOUTHERN nN PINE \' 
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Will, snopmergesl to You ee 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


| Foster Lumber Company 














"AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


fe Leaf Yellow a 


Rift Flooring (all grades)and Rough Kiln Dried Finis ih 


ca Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 


Hammond Lumber co Ltd. 


: _HAMMOND, LA. - LCRR. 














LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’? in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 
We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteane ta. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress.” 








Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., #3ehss. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Cl Fi 
as well as Yard Stock and Car paseo gaa wanes 











RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


September 9.—A German note to the United States ex- 
presses regret for the loss of American lives in the sinking 
of the steamer Arabic, but states positively that no indem- 
nity for such loss can be granted the United States. Presi- 
dent Wilson requests the recall of Dr. Constantin Theodor 
Dumba, privy councilor and ambassador of Austria-Hungary 
to the United States, for conspiring to disorganize the war 
munition industry in America. Zeppelins raid London, kill- 
ing twenty persons and injuring eight-six others. David 
Liloyd-George, British minister of munitions, warns a con- 
vention of trade unionists that the mechanics of England 
must win the war. Vienna reports that the Russian front 
north of Olyka was broken and Dubno, the second point in 
the Volhynian fortress triangle, captured. The Russians 
claim successes in eastern Galicia. Berlin declares the Rus- 
sians have been forced to evacuate their positions at Bereza- 
Kartuska, sixty miles northeast of Brest Litovsk. In the 
Argonnes the army under the German crown prince makes 
important gains, capturing French trenches and many prisvun- 
ers. Serbia’s reply to the entente powers regarding Bulga- 
ria’s claims on Serbia is said to be unsatisfactory to the 
entente powers. 

September 10.—President Wilson contemplates taking 
steps to punish the other official and unofficial representa- 
tives of the Teutonic empires concerned in the Dumba plot 
to disorganize the American war munition industry. The 
Russian naval base at a Baltic port is shelled by a German 
airship. The Germans storm the three heights of Keiscki on 
the Melwianka River, taking 1,500 prisoners; Olszenka is 
taken by the Bavarians. Petrograd claims a defeat of the 
Austrians near Tchortkoff with the capture of 5,000 prison- 
ers. The Russians begin the evacuation of Kiev. Germans 
in a bayonet charge gain advanced French trench west of 
Souchez ard storm French positions in the Vosges. 

September 11.—Department of Justice announces its inten- 
tion of prosecuting every American citizen or amenable alien 
who is deemed guilty of participation in the conspiracy to 
cripple the industrial plants of the United States. The Ger- 
mans capture Skidel and Lawna after a three days’ battle 
with heavy losses on both sides. The Russians assume the 
offensive along the whole front, checking the Teutonic ad- 
vances. The Austrians admit a setback in Galicia between 
the Sereth River and the Bessarabian frontier. Paris an- 
nounces that the German crown prince’s army has lost more 
than 100,000 men in successive attempts to break through 
the French lines west of Verdun, but admits French casual- 
ties were heavy. German submarines sink three more British 
merchantmen. The French cargo boat L’Ande is sunk off the 
Algerian coast by an Austrian submersible. 


September 12.—Ambassador Penfield at Vienna cables his 
personal impression that Austria-Hungary will comply with 
the American request for the recall of Dr. Dumba, leaving 
interests at Washington in charge of the counselor of the 
embassy. The Russian official statement reaffirms the Rus- 
sian victory north of Tarnopol, with the capture of 4,200 
men, but admits the Austro-German forces are making steady 
progress toward Slonim and Pinsk. An Austrian attack on 
Slatenik Valley fails and artillery action continues in Tyrol, 
in the Trentino region and Carnia, according to the Rome 
report. David Lloyd-George, British minister of munitions, 
in the preface of a book containing his speeches made since 
the outbreak of the war, entitled “Through Terror to 
Triumph,” says the central powers still have an overwhelm- 
ing superiority in all war material and equipment and that 
the entente Allies to win must put forth all their strength. 


September 13.—Count von Bernstorff, German ambassador, 
asks President Wilson to withhold action in the Arabic case, 
pending effort to have Berlin modify its attitude and submits 
to Berlin affidavits of survivors denying liner sought to ram 
submarine ; Secretary of State Lansing hints that arbitration 
of indemnity is possible. British-French financial commission 
proposes to borrow $1,000,000,000 from American banks on 
bonds of those nations if Washington does not object and if 


nounced in the British House of Commons. 


the banks will accept the security. Washington hears not} ing 
from Vienna, but officials are confident Austro-Hungarian :in- 
bassador will be recalled. German authorities in Washington 
assert Capt. Franz von Papen, secretary of the German om. 
bassy, will be sent home if his connection with plot to 
cripple the American munition industry is found to hz:ye 
beeh objectionable to the United States. Field Marshal you 
Hindenburg’s army reaches the Rovno-Petrograd Railway be- 
tween Vilna and Dvinsk. The Russians continue on the 
offensive in Galicia. French submarine Papin torpedoes a 
group of Austrian torpedo boats in the middle of the Adri- 
atic, near Cape Planka, disabling one of the boats. Nineteen 
French aeroplanes raid Treves, dropping 100 shells on the 
historic city of Rhenish, Prussia. Roumanian troops mobilize 
to repel Austrians. Phocaea, Asia Minor, twenty-five miles 
northwest of Smyrna, is reported to be in flames, from which 
it is inferred that ihe Turks are destroying coast towns and 
retiring into the interior in expectation of the fall of the 
Dardanelles. 


September 14.—The German foreign office indorses the 
pledge given by Ambassador von Bernstorff that passenger 
ships will not be sunk without warning. In a note to Am- 
bassador Gerard the German foreign office states that, on the 
basis of the information thus far obtained, the German Govy- 
ernment believes the steamship Hesperian was sunk by a 
mine and not by a German submarine. The Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government decides to recall Ambassador Dumba from 
the United States. Berlin reports that German forces have 
pressed forward to within about thirty miles of Dvinsk 
despite stubborn resistance and that all the mid-Poland 
fighting is progressing in favor of the Germans. The Rus- 
sians still are on the offensive in Galicia. Zeppelins again 
raid the east coast of England but do no damage, accord- 
ing to the British war office. Premier Asquith admits in 
the House of Commons that the British cabinet is studying 
the problem of conscription. Tetal British war casualties 
up to August 21 were 381.983 officers and men killed, 
wounded or missing, according to official announcement 
made in the House of Commons. British and French re- 
enforcements in large numbers are landed on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 


September 15.— Washington hears that James F. J. Archi- 
bald, caught in England as the bearer of secret messages 
from Ambassador Dumba to Vienna, also carried certain 
communications purporting to be signed by Count von 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador. Conscription is de- 
The British 
Parliament passes a new credit of $1,250,000,000, bringing 
the total since the outbreak of the war to $6,310,000,000. 
Ambassador Gerard at Berlin is instructed to present the 
German foreign office a summary of the evidence gathered 
by the United States Government and accepted at Wash- 
ington as conclusive proof that the White Star liner Arabic 
was torpedoed without warning, causing the loss of two 
Americans. Because of the concentration of Greek and 
Roumanian troops on the Bulgarian frontier, the Bulgarian 
foreign minister instructs the representatives of that coun- 
try at Athens and Bucharest to request an immediate and 
definite explanation. The emperor of Russia is said to 
have ordered amnesiy for the 100,000 political prisoners in 
Russia. The German advance toward the Dvinsk-Vilna rail- 
way is stubbornly opposed by the Russians; Von Hinden- 
burg, however, reaches a point west of bridgehead across 
from the town of Dvinsk and prepares to attack that forti- 
fied area. Along the rest of the line the German advance 
is slowed up, while in Galicia the Russians are still attack- 
ing. Swiss reports say both French and Germans are rush- 
ing reénforcements to Alsace, indicating that the Vosges 
mountains soon are to become the scene of extensive opera- 
tions. Austrian war office reports Italian positions taken 
in Tyrol and attacks repulsed before Tolmino. Field Mar- 
shal Sir John French says that three German aeroplanes 
have been brought down in four days. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door business of the country is hold- 
ing its own. Trade seems to be fully as good as is 
usual at this time of year. Reports from the differ- 
ent distributing centers are to the effect that demand 
continues steadily active and that the big factories 
are working full time. Stock trade may have fallen 
off a trifle in the last week or so, but there is no ma- 
terial letup to the demand for odd work. Orders 
average up well and an improvement is looked for 
during the next thirty days. In the country the fact 
that the farmers are busily engaged in harvesting 
their bumper crops and are doing some fall plowing 
has somewhat a depressing effect in the demand for 
stock goods from the purely agricultural districts. In 
the cities and larger towns, however, building opera- 
tions are active and with the excellent weather condi- 
tions of the last few days demand has been steadily 
increasing for all kinds of millwork. 

The interior millwork factories in Chicago are all 
busy and there is no curtailment expected as long as 
the weather remains as favorable as at present. Job- 
bers report a steady inquiry for odd work and a fair 
run of orders for mixed cars of stock goods. Some 
complaint is heard regarding values, as competition 
has been very keen for going business. Prices, how- 
ever, are said to be a little stronger than a few months 
ago. 

With harvest of small grains practically ended and 
farmers getting good money for their products the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories find country trade 
in their territory taking on new life. A large amount 
of wagon business is being done already and retailers 
come in freely with orders and with inquiries. - City 
trade continues good and orders are piled up ahead 
to keep the plants busy for weeks. 

Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers are running 
with full crews and on full time and point to this fact 
as an indication of how favorably they view the pres- 
ent situation. They are resting assured that the mar- 
ket will be satisfactory and expect to run at full limit 
until the winter season, The demand for goods on 


quick delivery continues and prices are satisfactory. 
Ev ery industrial and economic factor affecting their 
field is viewed with wholesome optimism. 

At Baltimore, Md., building creates moderately large 
demands on manufacturers, and plants that turn out 
special sizes are called upon particularly. Contractors 
engaged in speculative building have shown fairly 
large wants in stock sizes. Practically all of the 
plants have been operated full time and there is every 
prospect of a continuance of the existing state of af- 
fairs. Competition has lessened and the millmen have 
been able to realize better returns, all of which has 
had an excellent effect upon the trade. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports a 
good run of business on hand in both sash and doors. 
Some of the mills are crowded with orders, while most 
of the others are quite busy. Demand has been good 
for a number of weeks and is about up to that of last 
year. The city building trade is somewhat better than 
that in the country, as farmers have lately been too 
busy to look after other matters than crop gathering; 
but during the next few weeks it is expected counry 
trade will start up. 

At Cincinnati manufacturers of sash, doors and mill- 
work are much relieved by the reappearance of Old 
Sol and the lively resumption of building operations, 
which has followed the very desirable settlement of 
weather conditions. They are figuring now on a busy 
fall and all such mills are operating practically up to 
their capacity, and with a large number of orders 
ahead. There is more special work on the market 
than usual, indicating a large amount of high class 
construction under way. Prices are reported more 
satisfactory, although profits are figured on narrow 
margins because of sharp outside competition from 
quarters where building operations are on a smaller 
scale. 

The St. Louis sash and door factories feel move 
encouraged over the conditions and report a little 
more activity in all lines. The country demand is 
slightly better and so is the city business. Prospects 
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seom better and there is every indication that before 
loog a nice volume of business will be done. 

Janufacturers at Kansas City report plenty of 
fivaring going on and say that a satisfactory volume 
o: orders was coming in until the rains of the last 
fiw days acted as a temporary brake on trade. At 
this season of the year all builders who expect to 
get jobs done this fall are rushing their plans, but at 
that the volume of figuring is not any more than nor- 
mal for September and is hardly what some of the 
manufacturers had hoped it might be. The price situa- 
tion is unchanged. The few slight advances in part of 
the territory still are in effect and are being well 
maintained and there is no tendency in any quarter 
toward any further concessions. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district report 
conditions little changed. Prices, recently reported 
stiffer, continue to hold that way. Volume is about 
the same as last week and is moderately fair for this 
season. The demand for columns and allied wood 
products is fair and columns are expected to advance 
if doors keep upward. Woodworking factories look 
for fall trade to be about normal and values to go 
higher. 

San Francisco plants are receiving a moderate vol- 
ume of small orders on residence work. Door manu- 
facturing is quiet in the neighboring manufacturing 
districts. In the white pine lumber districts most of 
the door factories are in steady operation on door 
stock and open sash. Regular shipments are being 
made east. Several shipments of doors ete. have been 
made to Australia this season. 


Window glass demand shows improvement from 
week to week and the large jobbing houses are en- 
couraged because of the greatly increased number of 
inquiries being received. Prices continue firm. Ware- 
house stocks are reported in fair shape, but manufac- 
turers’ stocks are badly broken. From all indications 
there will be good reason to manufacture plenty of 
glass for the needs of the country during the winter 
and early spring. 


MANUFACTURERS EXTEND EDUCATION. 


Tennessee Business Men Unite With State University 
to Give Technical Training to Many. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 11—M. E. Temple, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Chattanooga Furniture Company, 
is chairman of the educational committee which is push- 
ing the educational extension work in mechanical and 
industrial lines, conducted jointly by the Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association and the University of Ten- 
nessee, with headquarters at Chattanooga. It was at this 
city that the work was inaugurated last winter in a 
modest experimental way. Prof. Charles E. Ferris, of 
the State University, held classes all last winter in the 
rooms of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Temple is chairman of the educational committee 
of the State association. When asked for a brief state- 
ment of the purposes of the educational work to be 
conducted by the association and the university he said: 

This movement is a coéperative one between the Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association and the University of Tennessee. 
The university is not only prepared but anxious to give this 
service td extend its usefulness all over the State, and is 
entitlel to great credit because of doing such public-spirited 
and unselfish work. The manufacturers feel the need of 
greater facilities for technical education in the State. This 
would result in more skilied workmen and heads of mechan- 
ical departments in cur factories being supplied from our 
own State instead of so many being imported. To induce 
and attract new capital in the proportions that Tennessee's 
wonderf.al resources warrant we must build up the supply 
of experienced, skilled workmen, as well as make capital 
aware of cur natural advantages. 

The branches to be taught have not been entirely de- 
cided upon but it has been announced that instruction 
will be given during the first year in mechanical en- 
gineering, including mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
machine designing, steam engine and boilers and ele- 
mentary mechanics and also on electrical engineering, 
including mathematics, mechanical drawing, machine de- 
signing, steam engine and boilers. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








NEW WAGON SAVES MONEY. 


In its rotary bearing wagon the Turnbull Wagon Com- 
pany, of Defiance, Ohio, has something new for lumber- 
men. As will be seen by referring to the accompanying 
illustration the rotary sleeve revolves on the spindle of 
the axle, which is guaranteed against breakage, and the 
permanent wheel box of the large specially patterned 
oak hub revolves on the sleeve. Thus a double lubri- 
eating surface is secured with the advantages of ball 
bearings but without, their complications and weaknesses. 
Moreover the sleeve is pierced by six °4-inch holes which 
allow the grease to work through and keep both sides 
equally well lubricated. The cut shows there is both 
an inside and an outside oil cham- 
ber. On top of the special pattern 
steel axle is a hardwood axle bed 
held in place by a heavy malleable 
iron yoke. Both in front and back 
of the collar is a heavy fillet. The 
steel axle, hardwood axle cap and 
bolster are firmly held together 
by clips held in place by specially 
designed yokes, of which there are 
four on the rear and five on the 
front gears. The tendency of a 





it ideal for logging. In addition the company makes 
several other models adapted for lumbermen’s use. 

In looking over the numerous testimonials, from those 
who have used the company’s gears and are well pleased 
with them, several names of interest to lumbermen ap- 
pear, among which are: H. W. Harding Lumber Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Amtower Bros., Laurel Dale, W. 
Va., and Clifford Bros. (manufacturers of hardwood 
charcoal) Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Turnbull Wagon Company has been in business 
since 1876 and stands solidly back of all its products, 
stating they are made of only the very best materials 
that money can buy and are built upon honor by old 
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steel axle to spring out of line 
is guarded against by the heavy 
fillets in front and back of each 


THE 
TURNBULL ROTARY 
WAGON 
collar, 








The company states thorough 
tests have shown this rotary bear- HEAVY 
ing saves 3314 percent in the draft oe 
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of its wagons and also increases IN FRONT AND 
the efficiency. What this means BACK OF THIS PATENT APPLIED FOR 


in a saving of dollars and cents 
can be realized by a little figur- 
ing. Government tests show the 
average cost of horsepower is 16 
cents an hour or 32 cents an hour . 
for a team, or $3.20 for a day of ten hours. Using only 
a saving of 15 percent, the very lowest estimate, the 
saving effected by the rotary bearings is 48 cents a day, 
or $12 a month of twenty-five working days. 

Sut the efforts of the company on the behalf of lum- 
bermen do not stop with the rotary bearings. The 
‘Turnbull Cut-Under Lumber Gear’’ is ‘‘ warranted for 
five years to earry any load which two horses can pull,’’ 
aid was designed with reference to the special require- 
ents of lumbermen. In addition to the regular rotary 
bearing steel axle, it has extra heavy bolsters with 
specially ironed bolster stakes. The entire gear is well 
‘roned and braced and the lumber stakes are extra 

avy, 46x38, inches. It is made throughout of oak 

ud hickory. 

Sleds are still an important item in the equipment of 
northern logging camps. Among the many sleds made 
'y the company is the ‘‘Turnbull Maine Logging Bob 
Sied,’? especially adapted to heavy log hauling, being 
ueavily braced and ironed. The company states it 
wil run easily on unbroken roads or in deep snow. 

¢ runners, 3x6 inches, are 7 feet long. The beams 
“re 7%x8 inches, the bolsters 644x714 inches while the 
track is 3 feet 7 inches. Another logging sled is the 

‘urnbull Grand Rapids Oscillator Bob Sled,’’ built 
elrely of seasoned hardwood and heavily ironed. It 
's one of the strongest built. Long oscillating runners, 
combined with heavy knuckles and runner braces make 
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ROTARY BEARING AXLE OF TURNBULL WAGON COMPANY. 


and experienced workmen who have been in its employ 
for thirty-five years. Moreover the wagons, gears and 
sleds are fully guaranteed. 





NEW BOOKLET IS COMPREHENSIVE. 


The William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
known manufacturer of steam fittings and accessories 
of all kinds, has recently published its latest booklet en- 
titled, ‘‘Powell Appliances for Automobiles, Trucks, 
Motor Boats, Gas Engines and Oil Engines,’’ which is 
even more complete than its predecessor, having been pre- 
pared with the usual painstaking attention to valuable 
details. It is not only complete and well arranged, but 
is a convenient size for handling, and clearly printed on 
good stock. The ‘‘ White Star’’ valves, one of the fea- 
tures of the William Powell Company, are fully repre- 
sented in this booklet, while the Powell generator valves, 
gasoline strainers, priming cups, gasoline cocks, relief 
cocks, air cocks, hand, air and oil pumps, multiple oilers, 
lubricators, oil cups, grease cups, whistles, whistle valves, 


brass fittings, unions and needle point valves are also 


given extensive attention. 





*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 


August 24, 1912. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
\ Y 
cL 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, 


Manufacturers 
Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
aie! ‘SEEsueoS = GIDEON, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
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Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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*] 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom = {_| 
our yard at St. Louis. {[@| 

















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 
“Dustman’s Book of Plans and padding Construction,” 


covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price 2: a ge 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS RESUMED. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 13.—Following the temporary 
lull caused by the storm, export shipments of lumber 
from Sabine have been resumed. The steamship 
Willapa has been in port for two days taking on a part 
eargo of lumber. The steamer Wary Olsen arrived Sat- 
urday and is now being loaded. The schooner Roseway, 
with a capacity of 300,000 feet, is loading a full cargo. 

The American lumber schooner Mary Manson Gruener, 
which was blown ashore by the terrific gale on August 
16 at Sabine Pass, has been towed back into the water 
and is now completing loading. 

The Gruener and Roseway are bound for West Indian, 
Mexican and North Atlantic ports and their cargoes in- 
clude both lumber and sawn timber. 

With a full cargo of lumber and sawn timber, aggre- 
gating 2,400,000 feet, the British steamer Rosa Lea 
sailed from Port Arthur yesterday bound for Sharpness, 
England. 

The steamer Sandsend is now at Port Arthur taking on 
2,900,000 feet of timber and lumber and will sail this 
week for an English port. 

A third steamer will arrive at Port Arthur tomorrow 
or Wednesday and begin at once to load 8,800,000 feet 
of the same material. 

These shipments constitute a portion of the 14,000,000 
feet of timber and lumber bought by the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Company within the last sixty days. 
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COMMENCEMENT BAY SHIPPING NOTES. 

TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 11.—The Dempsey Lumber Com- 
pany mill has been busy lately on a good volume cf 
cargo business in addition to its rail trade and getting 
its share of what local business has been available. Ship- 
ping in conjunction with the Defiance Lumber Company, 
the two mil's within the last week have dispatched the 
schooner King Cyrus for Adelaide, for the American 
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Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fa, 


Inverness, Fla. 














1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N. aa PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,*°V."" 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 


other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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Trading Company, with 945,000 feet, and the schooner 
M. Turner tor Sydney, for the American Trading Com- 
pany, with 1,250,000 teet. The shippers are loading the 
schooner Mable Gale, which will be dispatched to Aus- 
traha, for the American Trading Company, with about 
1,000,000 feet or better, and have the schooner Forester 
en route in from Valparaiso to load a cargo of similar 
size for the American Trading Company tor Australia, 
Both the Gale and Forester will go to Newcastle. The 
Dempsey company during the week also loaded shipments 
on the steam schooner Northland and the steam senooner 
Shna-Yak, both for California. 

The steamer Coiumbia, chartered by W. R. Grace & 
Co., to inaugurate a direct service between Pacific coast 
ports and Brazil, has a good-sized consignment ot lum- 
ber as part of its initial cargo, including about 1,000,006 
feet of lumber and 300 piles for the Panama Canal. Of 
the lumber 550,000 feet is from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill. Another parcel shipment of 
900,000 feet went forward this week on the Blue Funnel 
steamer Macahon, which departed for England. 





EXPORT MOVEMENTS OUT OF NEW 
WESTMINSTER. 

WESTMINSTER, B. C., Sept. 11.—The steamer 
Holtye is due at New Westminster, B. C., shortly, when 
it will load 4,000,000 feet of lumber at the Canadian 
Western Lumber Company’s mill at Fraser Milis. This 
large cargo is destined tor the United Kingdom, The 
Holtye will be followed by another vessel toward the end 
of September that will load 1,000,000 feet at Fraser 
Mills. This order is part of a Government order. This 
will be the fourth vessel within two months to load at 
Fraser Mills. A total of 8,000,000 feet has been shipped 
from that port during this period. The Orange River, 
which sailed last week, took 1,500,000 feet and the 
Liandudno a similar quantity, but that is not taken as 
an indication of any considerable increase of prosperity 
in the lumber business as, although the export business 
is as good as the scarcity of bottoms will permit, it is 
balanced by the stagnation in the domestic market. Re- 
cently there has been a slight revival in the later, but it 
is not regarded as indicating any immediate permanent 
improvement. 


NEW 





BALTIMORE ISSUES COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 15.—For the first time it is 
possible to compare the exports from Baltimore of lum- 
ber and logs for any one month since the beginning of 
the war with another month falling within this period, 
and the result is encouraging enough so far as volume 
and values go. The figures for August, 1915, are avail- 
able, and when contrasted with those for the same month 
last year show a gain of approximately $20,000 in value. 
Any increase will appear gratifying, though both months 
disclose a decided shrinkage as compared with July for 
the two years, August being normally one of the quiet- 
est periods of the year. Some items altogether absent 
in August last year are represented by substantial sums 
in last mont4’s exhibit, and it is thus that the gain is 
made up, oak and poplar having gone forward in smaller 
quantities last month than the year before, Whatever 
may be said about congestion on the other side, Balti- 
more’s contribution to the congestion must be regarded 
as small. The comparative statement is as follows: 








fugust, 1915. tugust, 1914. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
SR RINE is oka es || Cetera 20,000 Tt. & 710 
Lumber 
Oak ...........1710,000 ft. $125,655 S48,000 ft. 31,112 
WV aMCG MBO os ses. vs oe 31.000 ft. 1,320 
Shortleaf pine..115,000 ft. 4,040  ...... = «see 
PORE <2. 4505s 334,000 ft. 91.000 ft. 3.698 
Spruce ........111,000 ft. : 11,000 ft, 454 
All other woods. 209,000 ft. 9.152 294.000 ft. 14,104 
ROKR 6.5.44 55 6571 aeane (| wees, |) CF nee ah 
UDO. 56:65 a oo 191.900 Nee ««- sets: 6 (eens 
IHleadings barat toma o | OR oe So oe 
nS ees tO eae A, i ees T.280 
Doors, sash ind 
blinds ieee MRD er cGieict> 9 Gbiece ine 
Furniture .... 662 
All other manufac 
tures of wood Ae DSSO wiscs 1,142 
$86,522 SGG,4AS2 





OVERSEAS TRAFFICKING FROM MOBILE. 

MosiLr, ALA., Sept. 14.—News has reached here of the 
loss of the Norwegian bark Frank in the hurricane of 
September 2 and 3. The bark sailed from Mobile for 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, on August 26, with 
a cargo of southern yellow pine lumber. It was caught 
in the hurricane and blown ashore near Cardenas, Cuba. 
The bark has gone to pieces and it is not known whether 
the cargo can be saved. The European Lumber & Transit 
Company were the shippers of the Frank’s cargo, which 
comprised 935,041 feet of pitch pine lumber, valued at 
$18,701. 

With a cargo of logs supplied by the L. E. Campbell 
Lumber Company and staves and timber by the H. G. G. 
Donald Lumber Company, the Norwegian bark Buland 
sailed on Thursday last week for Sharpness, England. 

The Cuban steamer Mobila, with a eargo of 756,221 
feet of pitch pine lumber, loaded by the Vinegar Bend 
Lumber Company, steamed Wednesday, last week, for 
Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

The following were the exports of the last week from 
this port: 
crates, valued at 
valued at $2,922. 
764,221 feet sawn pine timber, valued at 


San Juan, Porto Rico--44,610 fruit 
$7.845: 156.154 feet of pitch pine lumber, 

Huelva, Spain 
$9,938. 


Cienfuegos, Cuba 
at $11,244. 

Sharpness, Eng.---105,000 feet popiar logs, valued at 0, 
GLS 5 21,515 oak staves, valued at $2,500; 61.714 oak sti vos, 
valued at $5,608; 184,250 feet pitch pine sawn) tin. ver, 
valued at $3,500. S 

Gibraltar—11,5337 pitch pine sleepers, valued at $7 
342.828 feet pitch pine sawn timber, valued at $5,142 

Antilla, Cuba—-290,935 feet yellow pine lumber, valucc at 
$5,128. 


756,221 feet pitch pine lumber, \ od 
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EXPORTING ACTIVITIES RESUMED. 

Houston, TEx., Sept. 13—The lumber export | 
ness out of Galveston and sub-ports has been resu: 
at about the same ratio as was in effect before the 
cent storm. The repairing of wharves is till beng 
pushed, but facilities are such now that all boats es 
find dock room, and the shipping industry again js 
taken on a normal aspect. 

Lumber and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galveston and sub-ports of Port Bolivar, Houston wid 
Texas City for the week ended Saturday were as follows: 

For Liverpool via Newport News, per Ss. 
4,200 pieces of staves, value $1,006. 

Kor New York, per Ss. /edina—100 barrels rosin and 152 
buadles shooks, value not specified. 

For Havre via Norfolk, per Ss. Dalecrest 
staves, 
fied. 

For New York, per Ss. El Cid 
not specified. 

For New York, per Ss. EU Paso 
not specified. 


\lecandrian 


24,086 claret 
value $5,000 ; 4,455 wood pipe staves, value not speci 


4,200 pieces lumber, value - 


2,890 pieces lumber, value 


An indication that the Tampico export trade is open- 
ing up again is the announcement of the shipment this 
week from Beaumont by the Gulf Export & Transporta- 
tion Company of a barge load of lumber which was 
loaded out of Lake Charles, La., and which will be 
picked up by the tug at the mouth of the river. 

Beginning this week the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
will inaugurate a regular barge service across the bay 
to Port Bolivar to provide a gateway for the lumber 
mills of east Texas. 





VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH IMPORTER. 


Dealer Says It Is Difficult to Predict Future of Lumber 
Industry in England. 


Following the recent hearing held in Chicago by the 
Federal Trade Commission in which the lumber export 
business was a prominent feature, C. H. Worcester, of 
the C. H. Worcester Company, of Chicago, addressed a 
letter to a prominent lumber and timber importer of 
Liverpool, England, requesting his views on present and 
future conditions of the lumber trade in England. An 
interesting reply has been received by Mr. Worcester as 
follows: 


The proposition you put before me is a very difficult one to 
answer at the present moment and whatever one may think 
there is little or no data to go on on which ones opinion 
may be based; conditions have altered so much. The proba- 
bility is that the future will show further changes of such 
far reaching effect that it seems to me to be almost idle to 
speculate, The war is continuing for a longer period than 
most people expected, and even today there is nothing to 
indicate when it is hkely to be over. The cost is greatly 
in excess of all expectations and what would have held good 
twelve months ago is now of little or no value in face of the 
enormous sums of money that have been daily expended in 
carrying on this war. 

There is no doubt in my mind that at the end of the 
struggle business will be on a much more conservative basis 
than it has been previously. There will be a considerable 
amount of wood required for rebuilding railroads in France 
and Belgium, also for rehousing the people. This will create 
a demand that will take care of a percentage of the output 
of goods from your country, but we are rather afraid that 
the falling off of the demand in this country or in the 
normal trade will be great and will more than balance the 
gain from the first source. You must not forget that the 
cost of this war has to be paid for and this wi!. mean that 
all building operations that can possibly be put ch will be 
put off until times are easier. People will uct have the 
same amount of money to spend as they had in the past. 
We all at one time heid the opinion that we would have two 
or three years of good trade followed by hard times lasting 
for about an equal period. It is beginning to dawn upon 
me that we will have the hard times right enough but there 
is some doubt about the anticipated good time materializing. 
Summing the whole matter up, we are struggling under con 
ditions that no one has had any experience of hitherto and 
what the results are going to be no one can foretell. 





GOLDEN GATE SHIPPING NOTES. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 11.—The offshore freight 
market is quiet but steady at unchanged quotations and 
there is a very limited supply of tonnage for future for- 
eign lumber shipments. Offshore quotations are about 
as follows: From Puget Sound or British Columbia to 
Sydney, 85s to 90s; to Melbourne, 95s to 105s; to Fre- 
mantle, 115s to 117s 6d; to Callao, 80s to 82s 6d; to 
direct nitrate port, 80s to 82s 6d; to Valparaiso, f. o. b., 
85s (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 150s to 160s; 
to United Kingdom, direct port, 155s to 165s. 

Coastwise freights remain steady at unchanged quo- 
tations, ranging around $3.25 from Puget Sound and 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $3.75 to southern 
California ports. 

Receipts of lumber at sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, September 11, amounted to a total 
of 13,000,000 feet. These figures include California red 
wood as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Three American sailing vessels have been chartered fo1 
export lumber cargoes as follows: Bark Albert, from 
Everett for Melbourne, chartered by the Vance Company ; 
barkentine J. M. Griffith, from Noyo, Cal., to Melbourne, 
by the Union Lumber Company, and schooner A. B. 
Johnson, from San Francisco to New Zealand, by Hind, 
Rolph & Co. 

Last Saturday the first commercial freighter equipped 
with turbine reduction gear propulsion and the largest 


vessel of its kind ever built on the Pacific coast, was . 


launched at the Union Iron Works, this city. It is the 
9,000-ton steel steamer Annette Rolph, which will be 
operated in the Pacific Ocean trade by Hind, Rolph & Co 
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Demand Is Quiet, But Nevertheless the Trade Feels 
More Optimistic—French Government Seeking Quo- 
tations on Large Order. 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The lumber demand is 
quiet but the feeling among the trade is decidedly bet- 
ter. Wholesalers report their customers in a more 
optimistic mood and builders say the inquiry in their line is 
ecoming more pronounced each day. The one unsatisfac- 
tory feature is the lack of actually placing contracts in 
vcial lines, that are usually placed at this season. There 
are many inquiries from these sources but they appear to 
he simply “feelers.” 

Retailers all along have taken the position that the pros- 
pects for renewed activity in building lines are good. This 
was shown by the big increase in building figures for the 
last two weeks, in fact, it has been a long while since the 
eains were as large as last week. Five permits were filed 
in Manhattan last week costing $2,005,000, as compared 
with four permits and $130,200 for the correspoding week 
of last year; in the Bronx ten permits were filed costing 
$337,300, as compared with five permits and $137,500; in 
Brooklyn fifty-eight permits were filed costing $722,800 as 
compared with forty-seven permits and $498,500; in Queens 
cighty-two permits were filed costing $276,240 as compared 
with forty permits and $125,160. 

The building situation in Long Island is changing for the 
better. In southern Nassau County seventy-five new frame 
bungalows are under way and several new developments 
are about to be started and visitors up through the Pali- 
sades are surprised to note the activity there. 

A representative of the French Government is in the 
market with an inquiry for 4,000,000 feet of clear spruce 
required for aeroplane purposes. The sizes run 1%x3 up 
to 3x9 inch, lengths 7 feet and up long. Several represen- 
tatives of good sized mills have been figuring on this inquiry 
because they are convinced that it is genuine business, but 
the fact that the spruce must be absolutely clear is a hard 
feature to overcome, because of the small amount of clear 
heing produced from the log. Several blocks of stock have 
been examined but the percentage of knots was too large 
for the purpose intended and negotiations have been under 
way for handling smaller shipments from several mills. 

Kk. B. Estes & Sons, of this city, have taken an order for 
6,000,000 wooden fuse plugs for shipment to England, France 
and Italy. These plugs are inserted in the shrapnel shells 
and kept there until the fuse is inserted at the front. It 
is estimated that.150 carloads of lumber will be required 
for this contract and most of the stock used is spruce from 
St. John and the Maritime Provinces, and the stock is being 
manufactured largely at the company’s New England plant. 

Kkdward Comstock, a well known wholesaler of Rome, 
N. Y., spent a couple of days in town during the week and 
is decidely more optimistic than on his last visit a month 
ago. He says he finds the up-State yards in a better buying 
mood as a result of increased inquiries and orders for build- 
ing and manufacturing purposes. 

William E. Marsh, vice president of the Empire Lumber 
Company, Whose western operation is at Victoria, B. C., 
with eastern offices in New York and Philadelphia, has re- 
turned from a trip to the Coast where he has been in con- 
nection with a contract for sawing several million feet of 
lumber for the East and the United Kingdom. While there 
Mr. Marsh supervised the shipment of three full cargoes of 
fir lumber. Most of these shipments consisted of small tim- 
bers and lath consigned to yards in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Mr. Marsh states that the west Coast conditions have 
heen helped materially by the demand from English and 
French sources. 

R. W. Brownson, one of the best. known selling repre- 
sentatives in this market, has joined the selling force of 
the Surry Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md. For a_number 
of years Mr. Brownson was connected with the Hilton & 
lodge Lumber Company and his experience in the North 
Carolina pine field will prove a very favorable connection 
with the Surry Lumber Company. 

Lynde Palmer has rented new quarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building, where he will move on October 
1, from his present office at One Madison Avenue. He is 
au specialist in Pacific coast products. 
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THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwanpa, N. Y., Sept. 14.—A certificate 
was filed with Secretary of State C. W. Taft at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Saturday for the dissolution of McLean 
ros. Inquiries at the office of the company today brought 
out the announcement that Hugh McLean, nead of the cor- 
poration, intends to continue the business. 

During the last week receipts by vessel have been fairly 
active, seventeen vessels arriving with a total of a little 
over 13,000,000 feet. The names of the boats and con- 
signees are: Steamer Myron, 556.000 feet. and steamer Winni- 
peg, 1,068,000 feet. Smith, Fassett & Co.; barge Jennette, 
1G2.571 feet, A. Weston & Son; steamer Uniied Lumberman, 
394.732 feet, A. Weston & Son: steamer J/elen C., the Ray 
11. Bennett Lumber Company; barge Movirett, 750,000 feet, 
the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Company ; barge Goshawk, T00.- 
HOO feet, the Northern Lumber Company; steamer Wotam, 
836,000 feet, Gillespie & Son; steamer Norwalk, 1,808,000 
! the Wilson Lumber & Box Company; steamer C. I. 
Green, 692.948 feet, the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Company 
ieamer Niko, 850.000 feet, the Eastern Lumber Company ; 
feamer Zillah, 800,000 feet, A. Weston & Son; barge Fran- 

mb. 754,920 feet, the Haines Lumber Company: barge 
Viddlesex, 811,614 feet. White, Gratwick & Mitcheli; 
ieamer Edward Smith, 677.238 feet. White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell; barge J. B. Lozen, 747,040 feet, White, Gratwick 
\ Mitchell; barge Peshtigo, 150,000 feet, the R. 'T. Jones 
lamber Company: barge Miztec, 900,000 feet, the Northern 
iamber Company. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The large amount of con- 
ruction work going on here this summer has made it 
‘cessary to use a good deal of piling, some of it con- 
te, but a large portion of it southern yellow pine. That 
od, according to contractors, answers the purpose along the 
’ section better than any other material. It has demon- 
ated its lasting qualities where it has come in contact for 
ny years with water and upon examination has been found 
be in excellent condition. Southern yellew pine piling is 
ing given the preference over oak by contractors here, 
gely because oak is difficult to get in quantity. A local 
itractor said the other day: ‘Southern yellow pine piling 
n be secured quickly and I regard it as the all-around best 
ing for use anywhere along the lakes.” 
{wo lake cargoes of lumber arrived here last week. The 
'. W. Page brought 950,000 feet of whife pine for Mont- 
Mery Bros. & Co. and the Arthur had 611,500 feet of 
dwoods for the Wood & Brooks Company. Receipts of 
ngles by lake were 15,176,000. : 
uilding permits for the past week showed a total of 
52.500. The number was only 28, on account of the 
tiday. 
Certain Buffalo lumbermen have expressed great interest 
the efforts of various railroad companies to secure_the 
ilization of a larger percent of forest products. With 























lumber on the wane, these roads find that there is still 65 
percent of the timber left in the cutting after the lumber 
called merchuntable has been removed. ‘This seems a great 
waste in the face of the fact that so much depends upon 
the conservation and best use of timber at present, but the 
view expressed by the lumbermen is that the railroads should 
make some effort to find a market for this waste product. 
One thing would be to offer to carry it at a low rate. An- 
other would be to discover if it could be carried at all, 
unless it can be sold for something of more account than 
firewood and kindling. Any reduction of freight rate would 
at once increase the percentage of lumber used and enable 
dealers. to compete with the many substitutes for the lower 
grades of lumber. The question is whether the roads can 
suggest anything definite and how far they will go to meet 
the situation from their side of it 

Buffalo is at present a pocr market for low grade timbers 
suitable only for firewood, on account of the large use of 
naturai gas and yet it is common where people of means 
maintain fireplaces to run a gas pipe through the fireplace 
and then throw on logs to be ignited by the burning gas. 
It all @epends upon how far sch wood can be transported 
at a rate which would allow shippers a profit. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 15.—The last few days have 
been unseasonably hot here and it seems to have slightly 
wilted the fighting spirit that was entering the lumber 
business, but underneath the current is running in the right 
direction and the feel of the market is constantly getting 
stronger. The mill districts through the South that are the 
main supply for this section are very much more indepen- 
dent in prices as a strong local demand takes a lot of their 
stuff, and the price stiffening is gradually being reflected 
more and more here. Having been better for some time, the 
hardwood market does not show the improvement that the 
pine market does, but nevertheless is steadily gaining. 

Plain oak, basswood and ash are still the leaders among 
the hardwoods, but some dealers report that they can now 
sell quartered oak as fast as they can deliver it, and the 
prices on these items are firm. Maple is in good demand at 
firm prices, and flooring is particularly strong. 3irch and 
beech are readily saleable at good prices. Gum has gained 
in volume and price and will soon be among the leaders if its 
pace continues. Poplar is gaining slightly, according to 
some dealers, while others claim that it is still weak. No 
change is noted in mahogany and the fancy woods. White 
pine is active in all grades and especially strong in the 
lower. Hemlock does not gain as rapidly as anticipated on 
account of the smattering offers of small producers, but the 
bigger marufacturers are generally holding for better prices. 
Spruce is strong in demand and price and the supply is 
diminishing. Cypress demand has greatly increased and 
some dealers are now far oversold, both’ on lumber and 
shingles. Southern yellow pine timbers are the strongest 
item but box, roofers, low grade flooring and in fact all the 
lower grade items are gaining steadily. The same conditions 
apply to North Carolina pine, but not to quite the same 
degree. Building sizes are perhaps a little stronger in 
shortleaf than in longleaf. Cedar shingles move in good 
volume for the time of year, but prices are somewhat 
erratic. Lath are in good shape, both in demand and price. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 14—Among two score of lum- 
ber dealers there are found today probably more indi- 
vidual concerns ready to admit that lumber trade is 
actually good than has been the case in months before. It 
is this that points to a betterment in trade conditions. One 
of the larger companies declared that trade was fully normal 
and prices were se much improved that there was no rea- 
son to complain. Another reported that bustness was plenti- 
ful, stocks were all right and prices were better than for a 
long time. 

There is no let-up to the activity in the steel trade. With 
the more generous employment of the labor in the steel 
mills, furnaces, coal mines and coke ovens the whole fabric 
of trade is bound to feel its influence and is feeling it. 
Last week witnessed the break away from lethargy in the 
coal mining with a jump to 90 percent capacity in coal 
production. Coke operations have reached 82 percent. Stecl 
and iron production is between S87 and $0 percent. All 
of this reflects the real undertone to the lumber industry 
in this territory. Building is declining, the decline being 
seasonable though the volume is bad, today not exceeding 
60 percent of normal. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a generally satis- 
factory condition of lumber buying in the district, the most 
of which is for the manufacturing trade. The market is 
found to be stronger, especially for hardwoods. Inquiries 
come in in good volume, 

The Forest Lumber Company notes a much better demand 
from the manufacturing trade in Pittsburgh and also re- 
ports better activity in the retail yards for the past few 
weeks. Building work on some dwellings is under way that 
will make yard trade more active for some time. 

Intimations from other than lumber sources that  rail- 
roads are shewing interest at last in their actual needs 
for improvements, extensions and maintenance and are now 
seeking prices and placing contracts for material for 1916 
are confirmed by the lumbermen. President Germain, of 
the Germain Company, reports improvement in cross. tie 
buying and car material and while prices are still low busi- 
ness is being done in larger volume than for some time. 

The Willson Brothers Lumber Company reports a very 
little change in trade, but this docs not infer that trade is 
bad. On the contrary it is held to be reasonable in volume. 
This company finds the European war a great hindrance to 
the better price movement for lumber, as the exporters regu- 
larly following that line, being shut off from their normal 
markets, are unloading their mill products on the home 
market and overloading it. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NeEs., Sept. 183.—With an advance of 50 cents 
in common stocks of southern yellow pine, an advance 
of a nickel in shingles, a strengthening of siding, and a 
steady market on western fir during the last week, there is 
still no perceptible change in the volume of business. The 
condition remains about the same, with much stuff sold in 
the western part of the State and little in the eastern or 
grain belt. ‘‘We have sold a number of cars here and there 
in the eastern sections of the State.’ said one wholesaler, 
“but we know they went to fill an order for a specific build- 
ing, so that it can not be said to mean anything as regards 
general conditions. But in the western part of the State the 
business is still very brisk.” 

POPPA DPD PP PDD 


AmonG the recent publications of the United States 
Government is Life History of Shortleaf Pines, which is 
known as Agricultural Department bulletin 44. The 
price is 15 cents. 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















This Shows how 
Douglas Fir 
Stands up as a 
Paving Material. 


Here's 
Evidence! 





Four Year Test Proves Splendid 
Wearing Qualities of Western Wood. 


ESIROUS ot ascertaining the relative wearing quali- 

ties of different woods for paving materials, the 

city of Minneapolis laid Douglas Fir, from Washington, 

along side of Long Leaf. Yellow Pine. already famous 

for its durability. The cut above shows practically 

equal wear—a little more than sth of an inch afier 
four years. 


Why shouldn’t Douglas Fir pave 
the streets of Western America? 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE 









Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 








“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”” 









We Manufacture 


Marine and Staticnary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 





Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, sea tie. wasn. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 
























JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


al TT 


SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER | 


Whether you are a salesman or a sales manager, a general 
manager. an officer or a director of your company, you should 
be represented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion. The best men 
everywhere use them. If you don’t it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and 
they carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when 
you detach them, and they are alwaysclean 
and flat. They leave nothing to be desired, 
however fastidous the taste. or 
severely critical the judgment. 
Send today for sam- 
ple taband detach 
the cardsone by one 
—satisfy yourself as 
to what others uni- 
versally call best. 
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Send today. ;OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. CA ms 
Appearance of our ~ enure acen? ve eCHICAGO. 


neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 











‘ 61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


_— 

















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Heavy Export Shipments Emphasize the Dearth of 
Ocean Carriers—Nearly One Million Feet of Gov- 
ernment Timber Sold. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 11.—L. P. Lee, export depart- 
ment manager of Carstens & Earles (Inc.), this city, 
tells that the British admiralty has commandeered the 
steamship Holtye to carry a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of rail- 
road ties to Great Britain. The ties are for the Great 
Western Railroad of England and were ordered January 15 
and under the terms of the contract were to be ready for 
shipment Mareh 10. The purchasers agreed to furnish a 
steamer to load them not later than June 1. The Holtye 
is expected here to load about the middle of October. Since 
the order was placed steamer rates have advanced about 
100 pereent. The present rate means about $50 a thou- 
sand feet on ties, the mill value of which is about $10 
a thousand. The buyers have made desperate efforts to 
obtain vessels but without results, until the British Govern- 
ment came to their aid and commandeered the Holtye for 
this purpose. This case is a striking example of the pre- 
dicament American lumber exporters are in and shows one 
of the prime reasons for the present depression in the lumber 
industry of the Pacific coast. 

Indicating that progress is being made by the completion 
of the sawmill plant of the Onalaska Lumber Company, at 
Onalaska, Wash., which is being built by the Carlisle-Pennel 
interests of Atchison, Kan., the Seattle office of Wicks Bros. 
reports the sale of a large steam gang, and the local office 
of W. B. Mershon & Co. also closed the sale of a Mershon 
7-foot roller band resaw. 

N. O. Waymire, “reformed” retail lumberman of Garfieid. 
Kan., spent a day in Seattke during the week on his way to 
San Frencisco to attend the Hoo-Hoo annual. Mr. Waymire 
says that although he has not been connected with the lumber 
business for ten years he has never missed attending the 
annual of Hoo-Hoo, thereby adding another year to the end 
of his life. 

Returning from a visit to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco, Corwin _E. Gipson, vice president of the 
Gipson Lumber Company, Minneapolis, stopped off in Seattle 
this week and visited with local lumbermen. 

W. I. McKee, president of the W. I. McKee Lumber Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., arrived in Seattle this week on his semi- 
annual tour of the Pacific coast, and spent several days with 

. K. Swift, manager of the western office of the W. I. 
McKee Lumber Company. From here Mr. McKee will go to 
Grays Harbor, Tacoma, Portland and San Francisco, return- 
ing to Quincy via the southern route. Mr. McKee is the 
pioneer salesman of fir mill work east of the Missouri River. 

The Snow Creek Logging Company, of this city, which has 
been operating in Clallam County, has just been notified that 
it was the successful bidder for 98,000,000 feet of Govern- 
ment timber in the Olympic forest reserve. The timber was 
bought at $1.70 a thousand for red cedar, $1.15 for Douglas 
fir and spruce, and 50 cents for hemlock. This timber ad- 
joins other property of the Snow Creek company where it 
is now logging, and the extension of its logging road is the 
natural outlet for this timber. 

The Drescher Lumber Company, of this city, reports some 
improvement in business to the Atlantic coast. This com- 
pany represents the A. C, Dutton Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., on the Pacific coast, and the major por- 
tion of its business is shipped by boat through the Panama 
Canal to the company’s assembling yard at Poughkeepsie. 

R. G. King, jr., of the Pioneer Lumber Company, this city, 
returned during the week from a two months’ trip through 
the East and South. A great deal of the time was spent at 
his old home in Mississippi. Mr. King reports an optimistic 
feeling throughout the middle western centers and the evi- 
dence of a gradual return to prosperity. : 

The latest member of the Fifer family to arrive is Helen 
Bess, daughter of W. R. Fifer, and the first grandchild of 
L. R Fifer, prominent Hoo-Hoo and head of the L. R. Fifer 
Lumber Company, of this city. ‘ 

E. D. Tennant, of Winnipeg, Hoo-Hoo Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and several other Hoo-Hoo enroute to the Hoo-Hoo 
annual at San Francisco, spent Monday of this week in 
Seattle. The visiting Hoo-Hoo and ladies were entertained 
by a number of the order with a luncheon at_the Metropoli- 
tan-Lumbermen’s Club. Vicegerent Snark Fred A. Wick, 
W. P. Lockwood, Arthur Campbell and L. R. Fifer, local 
members of the order, together with Snark of the Universe 
Tennant, were speakers at the luncheon. The visitors were 
also taken for an automobile trip about the city and later 
left for Tacoma and Portland, where they will make short 
stops before going on to San Francisco. . 

The cut of-town visitors were E. D. Tennant, Winnipeg ; 
William Idol. Robinson, N. C.; C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Miss I. P. Kinder, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Myers, 
Scribner, Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Reedy, Bluff City, Tenn. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Robinson, Lowellville, Ohio. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoguiAM, WASH., Sept. 11.—Lumber- 
men of this section feel that the lumber trade has taken 
a decided turn for the better in the last few weeks. A 
few of the mills that have been closed down for months are 
again at work and orders in the cargo business are reportcd 
to be greatly improved. The tone of the lumber market in 
this vicinity is more optimistic than it has been for some 
time. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company, situated in 
Aberdeen, is again cperating on a ten-hour schedule and is 
shipping the greater part of its output in the cargo busi- 
ness at the present time. 

A large increase is shown in the cargo business from 
Grays Harbor during August over the preceding month. 
During August 28,197,000 feet of lumber was shipped by 
water from this port, which is about 4,000,000 feet more 
than was shipped during July and about the average for 
April, May and June. During August forty-one vessels car- 
ried the shipments from this port, while only thirty-three 
were used to dispatch the 24,005,000 feet of lumber sent 
from here by water in July. Of the lumber shipped from 
this port during August 23.850,000 feet carried in thirty- 
four vessels went to domestic ports; 2,526,000 feet carried 
in four vessels to foreign ports and 1,821,000 feet carried 
in three vessels to Hawaiian Islands ports. A 

The plant of the Wilson Brothers Lumber Company, which 
has been closed down for some months, has again resumed 
operations. This is one of the largest mills in Aberdeen and 
the lengthy shutdown of the big plant has been keenly felt 
in the lumber trade of this district. 

The shingle mill of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany has resumed operations after a shutdown of a few 
days, during which time repairs were made to some of the 
machinery of the plant whose breaking necessitated the brief 
shutdown. The mill is again running steadily. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Sept. 11.—Improvements that 
will cost more than $10,000 are being made in the cargo 
mill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. These 
include a Berlin sizer that will have a daily capacity of 150,- 


tamed 


000 feet and will, it is claimed, be the fastest machine o: its 
kind in the Northwest. The plant is also being overha. led 
and no expense is to be spared to put it in first class sh ipe 
and to install the latest devices. At present the docks are 
clear of vessels, the last one, the Helene, having sailed ‘his 
week, but it is probable that two others that will loai a 
total of 4,000,000 feet will berth there next week. The ¢om- 
pany expects to increase its log output to an average of 
from 800,000 to 350,000 feet a day. 

With a capacity of 100,000 shingles a day J. H. Cava- 
naugh & Sons’ mill No. 2 at Anacortes is expected to resiime 
operation this month under its new ownership, that of the 
Anacortes Coéperative Shingle Company, which consists of 
fourteen former employees ot J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons. 

The steamer Columbia has arrived at the E. K. Wood 
mill to load 700,000 feet of lumber for the Panama Canal 
zone, 

Official announcement was made this week that the Bell- 
ingham & Northern Railroad’s extension into billions of feet 
of timber owned by the McCoy-Loggie Timber Company, and 
others, will be completed so far as grading is concerned 
about February 1, 1916, and that it will be ready for opera- 
tion in May. 

Whateom County will get $4,190 from that part of the 
nationa! forest fund for the year ended June 30, -1915, 
which reverts to the State of Washington, the State’s share 
of the total reversion of $609,805. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WAsH., Sept. 13.—Lumber and shingle trade 
has been brisk of late and heavy rail shipments have 
been made from Everett. The outlook for the fall is 
considered good, so far as rail business is concerned. The 
foreign shipping situation is not encouraging. 

F Thater, wife and daughter, of the Weyerhaeuscr 
Timber Company, of Minneapolis, arrived in Everett a few 
days ago and were guests of Manager W. H. Boner, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, and family. 

The season for forest fires has about passed and Snohomish 
County has been remarkably free from losses. In fact, the 
loss this season in green timber is not worth mentioning. 
An excellent patrol system and the general publicity cam- 
paign against carelessness of campers and others were big 
factors in heading off losses. 

One of the largest coastwise cargoes of recent weeks was 
taken from here a few days ago on the steamer Mukilteon, 
which cleared for San Francisco from the Crown Lumber 
Company’s mill with 1,500,006 feet of lumber. The steamer 
Falcon also took 1,000,000 from the Crown mill for San 
— There were many smaller shipments to California 
points. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 11.—Local shingle manufactur- 
ers say they expect much benefit to the trade will result 
from the new plan of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for trade marked 
shingles. The plan of Secretary H. P. Wyckoff, of the 
shingle branch, provides for fixea grades and inspection by 
the association so that by having the grades guaranteed 
the buyer will be certain of getting exactly what he orders. 
This, coupled with a publicity campaign, the millmen say 
they expect wiil aid in increasing the uemand for red cedar 
shingles. 

A drenching rain Sunday night and most of Monday, 
general throughout western Washington, ended the forest 
fire season aiter a summer notable tor its dryness. Accord- 
ing to Chief Warden G. C. Joy, of the Washington forest 
Wire Association, the year will rank with 1913 for small 
timber loss. Only one fire, that near Maple alls in What- 
com County, did material damage to timber. ‘There were no 
fires of importance in the National reserves. The association 
will close its season’s work and dismiss its rangers in a 
day or two. State Kire Warden E. W. Ferris is aiready pre- 
paring notices to be sent to logging companies and mill 
owners urging that all refuse ana rubbish be burned now 
when there is no danger of fire instead of waiting until 
spring. 

Records of the city building inspector’s office show that 
for the first seven months of 1915 permits issued aggregat- 
ing $494,675, as compared to $884,649 for the same period 
ll aaa a falling off of almost half in new conStruction 

Coming from the plant of the Grays Harbor Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, a special train of thirty-two cars of lum- 
ber, containing approximately 1,000,000 feet, arrived here 
Wednesday over the Milwaukee railroad, destined for Balti- 
more. Local railroad officials say two more specials carry- 
ing 1,000,000 feet each will arrive from the same mill within 
the next ten days on the same order. The trains will go right 
through to Baltimore, twelve days en route. It is also an- 
nounced that Friday another special of thirty-two cars of 
lumber products will arrive from Raymond, supplied from 
four Harbor mills. The train will be placarded with huge 
signs on each car and will go through unbroken to Aber- 
deen, Ss. D., where it will be broken out and sections sent 
to various middle West points. 

Advices to the United States engineers’ department from 
Washington, D. C., announce the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company was low bidder on a Government call for 1,550,000 
feet for bridges and dwellings at Anchorage, Alaska. The 
company’s bid was $26,845.33. 





— 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 11.—Out of thirty-two logging 
camps on the Columbia River, thirteen are now in oper- 


ation, but at only part capacity. The others will prob- 
ably not open up this fall, as the operators contend prices 
for logs do not justify cutting of stumpage. While lumber 
prices have improved some, it has not been sufficient to 
maintain an increase on logs and rather than support the 
millmen in their low quotations the loggers feel that they 
will await a more substantial improvement in the lumber 
— sake o 

rom baker, Ore., comes-the announcement that Presi- 
dent W. H. Eccles, of the W. H. Eccles Lumber Company), 
has already given orders to reconstruct the mill seriousiy 
damaged by fire September 4, involving a loss of about 
$100,000. It is planned to have the reconstructed mill in 
running order within a month. The reguiar employees of 
the mill will be used in the reconstruction so that the fire 
will not cause them any financial loss. The company saved 
1,200,000 feet of lumber in its yards, so that pressing orders 
ean be filled without delay. Nor will construction of the 
company’s four miles of railroad be delayed by the fire. 

An important step in the interest of the lumber industry 
was taken here during the week by the city commissioners 
in that they passed an ordinance reducing the limits within 
which buildings of wooden construction may be erected. Th 
ordinance was passed upon recommendation of the Portlan! 
Chamber of Commerce and the Builders’ Exchange, and it 
is believed that it will be followed by the erection in the 
near future of many structures in which lumber will figure: 
prominently. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 11—The mills of this dis- 
viet are well supplied with orders and are operating their 
shipping departnients at full capacity. Demand has been 
xceptionally strong during the last ten days and prices are 
gradually improving. Lumbermen who have visited eastern 
Montana and the “Dakotas recently report that a bumper 
crop is being harvested in practically all sections and that 
the yield is above the average. All are of the opinion that 
the settlers throughout the section mentioned will do much 
huilding as soon as the crop has been marketed. The rail- 
roads and the mines are in the market for a considerable 
amount of material for immediate shipment and a number 
of orders for that class of material have already been placed 
at satisfactory prices. Preparations are being made for ex- 
tensive logging operations throughout the entire district this 
winter. ‘The heaviest operations will be carried on in the 
Fortine Basin, Swan River Valley, and the middle fork of 
the Flathead River. 

W. R. Ballord, manager of the Somers Lumber Company, 
Somers, says the mill is running to full capacity on a day 
and night shift and that it will operate as late this season 
as weather conditions will permit. The company is turning 
out 230,000 feet a day, of which about 40 percent is manu- 
factured into ties for the Great Northern Railway Company. 

On September 3 the Forest Service allotted to Montana 
a fund of $79,589, being 25 percent of all receipts from 
sales of timber on the reserves in Montana during the 
last fiscal year. This fund goes to the several counties for 
schools and roads. In addition, the Forest Service will 
spend $31,885 building roads in Montana reserves, this be- 
ing 10 percent of the total receipts. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Local Lumbermen Subordinate Business to Pleasure 
in Honor of Hoo-Hoo—Lumber Sales in Interior Are 
Reported Light. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 11.—Local lumbermen 
found little time for business this week, between the two 
holidays, Labor Day and Admission Day, and entertain- 
ing the hundreds of visiting lumbermen from all over the 
world who were attracted here by the Hoo-Hoo Annual and 
the Exposition. 

Lumber sales at the interior yards are light owing to 
many of the farmers not having realized as much as they 
expected for certain crops. While the peach growers are 
being forced to combine in order to market their large crop 
at a profit and the wine grape market is demoralized by the 
failure of the California Wine Association to make offers 
to the growers, the citrus fruit outlook is good. Y 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
last week was eight, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $51,000. This low record for local building 
construction, exclusive of municipal and other public build- 
ings, is accounted for by the two holidays during the week. 

A number of important structures are now in plan for 
early erection. Plans are under consideration for the con- 
struction of extensions to the Colombo market. Work will 
be commenced at once by John A. Grennan on the erection 
of a building designed for wholesale stores and offices, on 
the southwest corner of California and Davis streets. It 
will cost about $150,000. 

The Navarro Lumber Company, R. T. Buzard, president, 
is cutting redwood lumber at less than capacity, turning out 
about 1,200,000 feet a month. The plant is located at 
Wendling and shipments are made to San Francisco by 
steamer. 7 

The big plant of the Union Lumber Company, at Fort 
Bragg, is operating steadily on a 10-hour basis and while the 
stock is increasing a little all the time, O. R. Johnson, who 
has charge of the sales, states that the concern is not worry- 
ing much about it as the bulk of the increase is being put on 
sticks for drying. The demand for special cut redwood both 
in clears and in common is good with prices strong. The 
stocks that are increasing and on which prices are weak are 
off-falls from special cutting. Mr. Johnson states that his 
company has but a fair demand for redwood in Australia 
this year and considering the fact that freights have boosted 
up prices there from $10 to $15 a thousand feet it feels 
pretty well satisfied with the volume of business. The 
eastern demand is, however, light at present and has been 
so for the last sixty days, prior tc which time it was better, 
although not normal. Redwood prices in general are practi- 
cally the same as they were at the outbreak of the European 
war a year ago. The Union Lumber Company is one of the 
largest and best known manufacturers of redwood lumber 
on the Pacifie coast and is reached direct by railroad, so that 
it can ship carload lots of redwood lumber and shingles to 
all parts of the country. ; 

W. O. Harter, representing Cobbett & Co., wood agents of 
London and Liverpool, who is looking over the Coast lumber 
situation, has been here mixing with the Hoo-Hoo. 

Cc. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tacoma and also of the C. D. Danaher Pine Com- 
pany of California, is among the northern lumbermen now 
in the city. . : 

Among “tne eastern lumbermen now visiting in the city 
is R. W. English, president of the R. W. English Lumber 
Co., Denver. 

Among the lumbermen from Coast points, who are in the 
city taking in the events of the week at the Exposition, are: 

D. H. Steinmetz, of Sonora; C. S. Pierce, of Fresno, and 
R. A. Gottschall and B. R. DeVoll, both of Ripon. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Sept. 11—Among dealers the 
general opinion is that business is showing up some- 
what better this month. It is the price that is being 
obtained for his lumber rather than the volume, that is the 
subject of concern to the dealer. Consumers are oa 
their lumber below cost to the dealer in a great many 1n- 
stances—in fact the dealer would be money ahead to keep 
the stock in the yard. It is a situation that is very trouble- 
some and yet no one can find a solution: ‘ 

It is somewhat of a relief to have the ever quiet summer 
months over and with the last months of the year to look 
forward to, the situation is promising. Reports from the 
East and middle West continue encouraging and are heavily 
reckoned with in anticipating a revival of prosperous times 
in this section. 

Regarding prices, while there has been no material advance 
in quotaticns the undertone of the market is good. Dealers, 
while buying cautiously, are not able to pick up their needs 
from the first mill they approach as they were a few months 
ago—a good sign. Vessels are becoming scarce and it has 
been found difficult in several cases lately to secure tonnage 
to bring down lumber from the North. 

Lath are scarce and inclined to be somewhat stronger in 
price. Cedar shingles, due to a cargo dumped on this mar- 
ket this week, have weakened. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 11—It would seem from re- 
perts from different parts of the Province that improve- 
ment has set in. From the Kootenay comes the news 
that the Staples Lumber Company, which resumed operations, 
has orders tor 35,000 grain doors for the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and that the Jewell mill, at Hanbury, and the 
Bridges Lumber Company have started again. On the Coast, 
Eric W. Hamber, general manager of the B. C. Mills Timber 
& Tracing Company, states thac he has no complaint to make 
regarding lack of orders. His companv has between YOU and 
1,000 men at work in the mills and logging camps and the 
mill is running part overtime. ‘This company has six log- 
ging camps going, a new one having been opened in August 
at Roberts Lake. ‘Then, too, negotiations have been com- 
pleted between the city and the Canadian Northern and 
Great Northern whereby the big union terminals will be pro- 
ceeded with bere at once. This will call for considerable 
lumber. The Mount Lehman ‘Timber & Trading Company, in 
the lower Fraser valley, is running overtime on timbers for 
railway construction purposes; the Craig-Taylor mill at 
Bradner has business on hand suflicient to keep it going 
until iate autumn; the Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, 
which has recently completed the finest shingle mill in the 
Province, near New Westminster, has made its initial ship- 
ment to Montana; a gang of men has gone north to get 
ready the plant of the Ocean Falls Company for operation. 
which will be carried on by tne Pacific Miils (Ltd.), financed 
by the Messrs. Fleishhacker and Johnson, of Portland and 
San Francisco; engineers und surveyors are on the ground 
mapping out sites and doing other preliminary work for 
William White and associates, of Boyne City, Mich., who 
have large limits on the north end of Vancouver Island, and 
who plan the erection of pulp and sawmills; so altogether 
the outlook is encouraging. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company is receiving its 
share of orders and will have shipped 8,000,000 feet in two 
months by the end of September. The Hottye is due to 
take on 4,000,000 feet; the Orange River loaded 1,500,000 
feet; the Liandudno a similar quantity, completing its cargo 
at Chemainus, and another boat is due this month to take 
on 1,000,000 feet. 

The provincial Government has been doing what it can on 
behalf of interior mills, also in the matter of trade, and in 
codperation with them has been conducting an energetic 
campaign to increase the uses of wood. The prairie agricul- 
tural departments:and other bodies are endeavoring to 
advance better farming methods and this will mean better 
buildings and a consequent greater demand for lumber. 

With orders approximating 30,000,000 feet from abroad 
and more business in sight, several of the lumber manufac- 
turers have arranged to pool orders. For the facilitation 
of delivery, they have secured the services of one of the 
largest lumber broking firms in London and through this 
firm a rate of freight will be guaranteed and delivery price 
to any part of the world. This will also enable them to do 
away with the necessity of negotiating with charter brokers 
in San Francisco. 

Samples of Douglas fir sent to Havana are reported to 
have been found superior to longleaf yellow pine, and manu- 
facturers here believe that if tonnage from Vancouver to 
Havana through the Panama Canal could be secured at a 
reasonable rate, important orders would follow. Canadian 
spruce is also being asked for more in Havana and with a 
rate of $12 a thousand feet it is felt a profitable business 
could be built up. Spruce is so scarce in Cuba, according to 
report, that the trade would stand a rate of even $14 a 
thousand feet. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OrTawa, OnT., Sept. 15.—Operations in the woods are 
now well under way and there is more activity than 
would have been predicted during the summer. The 
J. R. Booth Company has now established eight camps, 
while Shepard & Morse, who first intended not to send in 
any men to the bush this fall, have put in two camps in 
their limits near Maniwaki. Although there is little move- 
ment, the different firms announce that they will keep their 
mills in operation this fall as late in the season as usual. 
Because of recent heavy and continued rains water condi- 
tions have seldom been better. 

The firm of James Davidson, of Ottawa, has received an 
order from the Government’s shell committee for 50,000 
shell boxes at a price understood to be a little less than 
$1. Asa result of the order the mill, which has been run- 
ning at half time recently, is now operating at full ten 
hour a day capacity and 250 men are being employed to 
rush the order through. It is understood that further and 
larger orders for siells will be placed in this country shortly 
by D. _A. Thomas, British Government representative, and 
this will mean further orders for shell boxes. 

J. R. Booth, the veteran multi-millionaire lumberman of 
Ottawa, has dedicated to the city some land required for the 
construction of part of a driveway. In return Mr. Booth 
has suggested to the city council that he be granted a fixed 
assessment on his huge lumber industry, pointing out that 
under present conditions as soon as he replaces an old 
frame building with one of concrete he must pay consider- 
ably increased taxes, though the better building brings him 
no more money. Mr. Booth, it may be stated, is the city's 
largest taxpayer. 
_ Mr. Booth has ordered the piling of all brush and other 
inflammable material in his timber limits bordering the 
Canadian Northern Ontario Railroad, east of North Bay, 
with a view to burning it under supervision at a convenient 
time. Commenting on this action Mr. Clyde Leavitt, chief 
forester of the Dominion Railway Commission, last week 
said that if other timber owners would follow suit they 
would be the first to benefit. The Quebec Government, ie 
stated, proposes to adopt an order-in-council to oblige the 
proprietors of timber limits in that province to dispose of 
all inflammable material for a distance of a hundred feet 
along railway lines. 

J. O’Brien,’ the Renfrew, Ont., millionaire lumber 
baron, is recovering from the attack of peritonitis for which 
he was operated on in Montreal last week after being rushed 
there in a special car. It is expected he will be able to 
return home in a week. 





_ Orrawa, ONT., Sept. 13.—Judging by the number of build- 
ing permits issued last month aad this, Ottawa is getting a 
hustle on. The permits in August exceeded those of the 
same monih last year by eight, and those being issued this 
month are also away ahead of the same period last year. 

Extensive forest fires having occurred during the early 
summer months in portions of Restigouche County, New 
Brunswick, due to slashburning by settlers, a regulation has 
been adopted requiring the obtaining of a permit in writing 
before burning bush, piles or slash in the districts exposed 
to danger. 

In contrast to several of the other provinces, Nova Scotia 
is witnessing the most successful year in the lumber indus- 
try for a long time. Lumbering is being carried forward 
on an unparalleled scale. 








NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 13.—Owing to the cold, wet 
weather of last week building operations have been some- 
what neld up. The same applies to the threshing of the 
huge 522,000,000 bushels of grain crop in western Canada. 
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xeon River Lumber Company, of Port Arthur, 
Ont., where 3,500,000) feet of lumber is being exported to 
Chicago. (‘The lumber is being shipped in raw) state in 
three ships, the Marion Page, the Zillah and the Mary Mac- 
Gregor, A large stock of logs were brought to the Pigeon 
River Luinber Company's boom last week and the stock 
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Scott, of the company, said thet such heavy shipments from 
the harbor are unusual and added that four ships loading 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUiSIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 11.—There seems to be a more 
cheerful feeling among southern yellow pine men in 
this territory than at any other time this year. This is 
on account of the steadily improving market situation. On 
many items prices have shown a tendency to advance, and 
it is confidently expected that within thirty days there 
will be a general advance realized. Already a number of 
increases in prices have been marked up, some of them 
during the last few days, and some mills are not at all 
anxious for more orders for the present, For the assurance 
of prompt shipment, buyers are paying the prices that are 
asked without hesitancy and in some cases they are glad 
to get the stocks at any reasonable tigure, due to the evident 
exhaustion of supplies in the retail districts and to the 
broken condition of many mill stocks. ‘The call for hurried 
shipments, referred to before, seems to have grown more 
pronounced and almost all the business is of the “rush 
erder” kind, quite a volume of the business being placed by 
telegraph. 

The demand for railway anced car materials continues 
to improve, with decking and siding and timbers especiaily 
popular, and with prices picking up right along. Some. of 
the orders for car materials are understood to be for the 
building of freight cars for European countries at war. 
Some mills have received large orders for such stock. 

Dimension continues a splendid seller, and the price on 
most items has increased 50 cents to $1 during the last 
few days. Ten dollars off is about the lowest for which it 
can now be purchased. Other popular stock is 8-ineh and 
10-inch shiplap and 6-inch No, 2 fencing. Some of the left 
hand side items are becoming noticed lately, and within 
a few weeks improvement may be noted. 

Owing to the recent improvement in the southern yellow 
pine situation, it is predicted that some of the manu 
facturing concerns are going to pay Christmas dividends, 
few reports of dividends already paid, though small as 
yet. are already announced. 

Announcement is made that a company is being formed, 
with Frank Warren, of the Warren Dredging Company, Lake 
Charles, among those interested, to operate barges of 36 
tons capacity vin the Intereceastal Canal and Port Arthur, 
Tex., to Philadelphia. It is reported that twelve barges 
have been bought for the proposed service, to carry ‘mainly 
cargoes of Jumber and rice, and return with steel, wire, 
nails, canned goods ete., and that arrangements are to be 
made with the Southern Steamship Company. operating 
between Port Arthur and Philadelphia, for bills of lading on 
cargoes from Lake Charles, Ia. 
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FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 15.—While there is a steady 
increase in sales and prices on some lines of stock, the 
activity in the lumber business that was expected has 
not yet arrived. Demand holds up fairly well and there is 
no apparent decline in the inquiries. There is every indica- 
tion that a much better business will be on in a short time, 
but the advance is not as rapid as was hoped for. None of 
the iumbermen are at all discouraged over the situation. 
but on the other hand are very hopeful that the near future 
will bring about a great change. Weather conditions for 
the mills have been very favorable and their work is in 
good shape. Railroad materials are having a steady sale 
and from inquiries received the indications are that the 
railroads have a good line of material to purchase. Sawmill 
material men claim that material for the mills is finding 
good sales and it seems that the mills are getting in good 
shape for more business. Retail lumbermen are having fair 
sales for building purposes and building permits are being 
issued at a very satisfactory rate. Furnaces in this district 
that have been idle for some time are being put in blast 
und the metal workers are busier now than for a year. 

The Alabama Cooperage Company, at Calera, Ala., is sbip- 
ping barrel headings to Cuba. This company daily produces 
headings for 3,000 to 5,000 barrels and staves for 1,200 
barrels. 

The TIenderson Lumber Company, at Courtsworth, Ala., 
has a large crew of men at its mill getting out cross ties 
for Russian railroads. 








A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 13.—Activity which the trade 
has been expecting has not yet come up to seratech in 
the southern yellow pine market. The movement is ap- 
parently larger, consumers’ demands have increased, inquiry 
is gocd and sales are fair, vet the situation as a whole 
needs a good dose of pep. Prices are practically unchanged. 
with a slight spottiness, an advance of 50 cents and $1 
being reported from some mills. Other items are holding 
steady. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for the mills—hot 
sunshiny days and dry woods. Millmen have not failed to 
take advantage of their opevortunity in forestalling the rainy 
season, which is expected to set in this month. As a whole, 
shipping conditions have been more than satisfactory and it 
is generally believed that the record for September is going 
to crowd the mark over last year’s figures. This opinion is 
based on the general movement of lumber, especially the 
briskness that attends immediate shipment erders. _Competi- 
tion in this particular has become rather keen and has led 
the trade in the belief that supplics of retailers are ex- 
hausted and the development of any extraordinary situation 
would create an immediate stiff jump in prices. 

Railroad material still continnes to be a leader in the 
market and ear siding has cnjoyed considerable strength, 
with slight advance in prices. Car companies have been 
good buyers and indications are that they will be in the 
market for some time to come. 

A noticeable feature of the market has been the continued 
steady improvement in export business, with a better show 
at coastwise traffic and a slackening of the lines of commerce 
to European countries. One mill during the week secured an 
order for 10,000 ties for export. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 14.—Continued improvement 
is noted throughout the southern yellow pine industry 
and there is no one particular item of manufacture which 
shows any signs of weakness. The mills are yet receiving 
offers of more business than can be handled with dispateh. 
As is usual when the market shows improvement, car mate 
rial appears to be the principal item of demand, thereby 
forcing timber prices nearer a_ satisfactory point. There 
seems to be in the minds of the manufacturers no fear of 
any fall decreases in either volume or prices and as the 











offerings are above the normal output it is thought ther 
cnough demand to carry the manufacturers well into win 
There are a few small mills starting up as is usual with | ).6 
slightest apparent rise in the market but this additio:.| 
output will not materially affect the situation. 

The Pine Export Company, of Saucier, is getting its er oy 
together with a view of resuming operation at its savw- 
mill plant at that place. It closed its piant down abot 
eighteen months ago on account of unfavorable market cor 
tions and it has remained idle ever since that time. It w.j] 
cut for both the export and interior trade. 

The Kk. C. Lumber Company, at Lucedale, started its pl: 
ing mill a few days ago and will run it until it works | 
of the lumber on its yards. 

George W. Ileadley, jr., president of the Poplarville Sa 
Mill Company, at Poplarville, states that within the n 
few menths the cempany will add more machinery and p:i 
its plant in operation again. It has been closed down tf 
the last year, 


s 
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NOTES FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Sept. 13.—B. Johnson & Co 
of Richmond, Ind., timber and tie contractor, has started 
work on a new contract on Big Ugly Creek in Lineol: 
County, which will require possibly three years to complet: 
The firm: has purchascd all the timber at the head o 
that part of the Big Ugly iying in Boone County and is now 
grading and laying steel for a railway on that section of th 
creek. ‘They contemplate building ten or fifteen miles ot 
new road. B. Johnson & Son are reputed to be the larges 
railroad and tie contractors doing business with the Penn 
sylvania Railroad. They have extensive works in Missouri 
and smaller ones in Kentucky, North Carelina, Ohio and 
Michigan. They also own and operate three large creosotinge 
plants. 

The August business of the Penn Table Company was the 
greatest in the histery of the concern, according to A. L. 
Gregory, general manager. The volume of business done by 
the firm since January 1, 1915, shows an increase of 25 
percent over the same months of 1914. Since June the 
entire forze of the factory has worked overtime with the 
exception of one week when tumber shipments were delayed, 
re is expected September shipments will exceed those of 
August. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 14.—According to information 
received a few days ago by John L. Alcock, of John 
L. Aleock & Co., hardwood exporters, at Gay and Balti- 
more streets, the foreign situation with respect to American 
woods has not improved of late. Serious congestion con- 
tinues at London, Liverpool and Glasgow, and the aecumu- 
lation of lumber has attained such proportion at some 
points as to cause a suspension of the ex-quay rate, re 
ecivers being compelled to take shipments from vessels 
and pile them up away from the docks. As a further result 
the quotations have in various cases fallen below those real- 
ized at the time when the ocean freight rates were normal, 
or from 18 to 20 cents a 100 pounds to Liverpool, against 
about 60 cents or even more at present. The foreign cor- 
respondents state that the estimates of American shippers 
as to the requirements created by the war have been grossly 
excessive and that exports have been rushed over in great 
quantities, when the shipments on about seventy steamers 
held for a_ time were dumped upon the market. Mr. Aleock 
emphasized the short-sightedness of the American exporters 
who ignored the conditions of supply afid demand abroad, 
and sacrificed stocks that ought to net handsome profits. 

While the figures on the activity in the building trades here 
during the last month are not especially impressive they 
make as favorable a showing as could well be expected under 
existing conditions. Lumber is being called for by the con- 
tractors in large volume and the real drawback is to be 
found in the low prices at which stocks are sold. The com- 
petition continues so keen that in not a few instances the 
dealers are perhaps not even swapping dollar for dollar. 
The estimated value of the buildings for which permits were 
issued in August was $770,382, with $37,583 more for forty- 
eight additions and $30,000 for alterations, a grand total of 
$S77,.985. More than half of the total is to be credited to 
the erection of warehouses and factories, some of the latter 
being establishments designed for the production of muni- 
tions of war. There was a notable decline in the erection 
of two-story brick houses, not more than twenty-seven hav- 
ing been authorized in the course of the month; while as 
many as sixteen two-story frame cottages were projected, an 
unusual number for the area within the city limits proper. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change was to have held its monthly meeting yesterday 
afternoon at the rooms on East Fayette Street, but chiefly 
for the reason that the city was celebrating the anniversary 
of the Battle of North Point and of the attack upon Fort 
MeHenry by the British in 1814, a quorum could not be 
obtained. 

The Ashland Leather Company. of Ashland, Ky., is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the plant of the Glenray Lumber 
Company at Alderson, W. Va., and intends to convert the 
property into an establishment for the manufacture of dye 
and @annery extracts. About 150 men are to be employed, 
and some 4,000 cars of chestnut timber will be required a 
year, together with a large quantity of tan bark. 




















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.k, VaA., Sept. 14.—The activity that has been 
noticeable in the North Carolina pine market during the 
last several weeks was not so pronounced last week but 
still the deniand is more general in character both for rough 
and dressed lumber, denoting a more healthy condition. 
Some items of rough and dressed lumber fell off in volume 
of sales due to an absence of large orders which caused the 
aggregate sales for the week to show a loss. This should be 
expected, however, and has no decided bearing on the market. 
There are still scme large orders being received at very at 
tractive prices. The manufacturers are keenly alive to the 
situntion and have readily recognized the slight improve- 
ment. This improvement is not confined to the North Caro 
lina pine market but reports from farther South and the 
Southwest are much more optimistic both as to demand and 
prices. They are up against the same proposition, however, 
aus the North Carolina pine people in that they have with 
them some mills that continue to accept low prices for their 
stock in order to move it out and keep going. 

The price situation in the North Carolina pine market is 
very strong indeed if the uniformity of sales prices can be 
taken as a criterion. The call for the better grades of 
rough edge continues good end is a pleasing sign of the 
times. This demonstrates that some building is going on 
and while the prospects for future development along thi« 
line are not exceptionally bright there is no just cause to 
view the situation through darkened lenses. In dressed lum- 
ber there was a better call for flooring, thin ceiling and par- 
tition, but a falling off in the sales of roofers. Prices gener- 
ally show no change and a more active demand will be 
needed to advance them. It can be safely said that no 
further reductions will be made. None of the mills now 
down have resumed operations and are not apt to. start 
again for some little time. 
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. Sy erEMBER 18, 1915. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
s SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. pris ef Grand Avenue is one of the main thoroughfares of the 
2 : city. 
0 S\VANNAH, Ga., Sept. 14.—Buoyant confidence that ‘The Long-Bell_ Lumber Company announces the transfer 
{ steady improvement in business is to continue in pol . —- ofice — fue pe ace 17 and 16, 
; PLOT: pay aes 4 a Se i ag 2 Broadway, New ork itv. The offices have been in is 
V in-veasing volume for the next several months is a Philadelphia the last four years. Mr. H. S. Caldwell con- 
- netable and highly satistactory feature of the general situa- tinues as manager of the New York office. 
i ton. Construction operations continue steadily, with some Hl. J. Hegel, of the United States forestry service who 
| << hel mpi Bore Ar is growth in the number of hay ‘been collecting she here ag pte J the’ retail end of 
i vlusttial plants established. he ber business, has gone to Lincoln, Neb. -ontinue Ty 
i:xtensive facilities provided for financing the cotton crep ie soe i ‘h work there, Mr. Hegel spent tasks santee ts 
create very promising conditions regarding the marketing Kansas City. 
o! the staple and bid fair to be an important factor in J. HU. Austin, Jr.. general sales agent for the W. R. 
a termining the price. ‘The banking position is exceptionaiiy Pickering aber Company, left lr night + at aude 30 Cars every 10 Hours 
sound, The whole situation, especially in this section of the at the Pickering mills in Texas ar jouisian: 
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pI ice, wheness a year ago ther — = mar ket. Industrial SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. which apply well defined supervision to or- @ 
ants the ere > are no eing operated on full time. oe on eae = ee 2 : a . : : : Z| 
I business men are confident of good business during the com: ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 15.—No very decided change 18 ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) | 
ing fall, noted in market conditions from the local viewpoint dur- rays ling O — : 
“ithe first half of the first montl of the new lumber year ing the week just past. Opinion is general that the Specializing in Stocks of Selling Organization Z| 
shows a total of shipments amounting to nearly 3,000,000 52 an AG ee cigar ‘ : Ta MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. | 
reet, all of which has been taken by the four primary At- market is holding its own, with some tendency toward stiff- PORTLAND LUMBER CO. shes ‘ | 
antic) ports. ‘There have been no foreign shipments’ charg age There has been increase in price in small dimension, Portland, Ore. DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. = 
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“An interesting feature of the situation is the fact that a 2ewnced than in the upper grades, but a slight improvement Saeeees Peneee ae. E. T. Sturgeon) ] 
Lian “teens cil dgpeie. ears tia Mitek both in demand end price is noted in all grades. A_ very Portland, Ore. | 
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ing bottoms good indication is the stiffening attitude of the weaker-knecd CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
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cently with 19,816 ties, measuring 883,050 feet of lumber optimism is replacing tieir previous pessimistic view of the z (T. P. White) = 
. cargo by the American Tie & Lumber Company, and the  22flook. Conviction is strong among local mill men that COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. OMAN. McCormick & White, : 
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sills, 
insure continued strength of the market for this material. 


cuttings. 
heavy storms that have prevailed throughout much of the 


is seriously handicapped. 


i surprise 
aggregating $122,000, which is only $55,000 under the 


houses, 


of 


decking and dimension, orders already in buyers’ hands 


The mills have orders on hand to carry them well into 
October, while some are loaded far beyond that period. 
> , oe . -Aa0Y j ; } j 7 
Buyers are searching around, it is said, looking for assorted 


Deliveries are still delayed on account of the 


producing territory. The woods are still wet and logging 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 14. —September promises to bring 
in building values, permits to date already 


value for the entire month of last year. When it is consid- 


cred that no job in the list was over $10,000 the showing is 
even Tore 


encour aging, 


‘ as it indicates more dwellings and 
miscellaneous work, 


as opposed to a monopoly of apartment 


July made a fairly good gain in building values, August 

broke even aad Septembe r will show a substantial increase, 
and consequently it looks as if 1915 may exceed the values 
last year. 
There apparently is little change 
since Jast week, the market continuing good, with prices 
steady and inquiries brisk. Vractically ail the lumbermen 
in Atlanta this week are helping to entertain the delegates 
to the National Association of Building Owners & Managers, 
which opened its convention here today. Numerous. social 
features, in addition te the scheduled addresses, add much 
interest to the conyention. 


in the lumber situation 





THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13.—The general lumber situa- 
tion shows signs of gradual improvement. For the last 
few weeks the farmers in this territory have been too 


Iusy harvesting their crops to take more than a_ passing 
Interest in farm improvements, but now that their small 
grain crops have been harvested they will have more time 


on their hands to think of their needs in the way of build- 
ing and the country yards feel more certain of a fair fall 
demand and no doubt will come into the market more liber- 
ally than they have been doing. With a large corn crop 
assured, the farmers will have plenty of ready cash on hand, 
so there is nothing but optimism prev ailing in lumber 
circles. While the volume of trade in yellow pine is better 
than it has been, it has not increased as much as the manu- 
facturers would like to see it or had expected. 

=. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, reports a very good volume of business 
with no cause for complaint. 


Rh. BE. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 


pany, notes quite an improvement in business recently. The 
demand is much better than it has been and prices are 


stronger. 

Robert Gloor, sales manager of Hogg-Iarris, says condi- 
tions are improving considerably and that their business has 
shown quite an increase. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
her Company, feels much encouraged at the prevailing con- 
ditions. The company is getting. considerable business at 
prices that are very satisfactory. 

J. B. Shipman, sales manager 
ber Company, says a constantly 
hess is coming in. 


Lum- 
busi- 


of the Frost-Johnson 
increasing volume of 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 14.—The prospects are that 
the main volume of the fall trade this season is going to 
be somewhat later than it usually is. This is due - 
the recent slump of some twenty cents in the price of whea 
which has —. farmers to delay threshing and to plan ‘ 
store their wheat in granaries and also to the fact that 
corn is going to “dl a far more important factor on the farm 
this year than it has been for several years. While the de- 
mand from the country yards is developing steadily there 
is no rush and followers of the market are not expecting 
any until well along in the fall. There are indications, 
however, that the volume of barn and granary building is 





coing to be considerably above the average. Unusually hot 
weather the last two weeks has caused a _ better feeling 


among the farmers. The prediction is for the best corn 
yield an acre that Kansas or Oklahoma bave had‘since 1889 
and corn prices are being very well maintained. 

According to the reports of J. A. Foresman, third vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, the retail busi- 
ness of the hundred “Long- Bell yards was not quite so good 
in August as it was in July because of the late rains “and 
the cool weather of the last half of August. September, 
however, is starting out better and retailers generally are 
very hopeful for a strong late fall business. 

So great has been the satisfaction with the creosoted block 
pavement recently installed in this city that the board of 
publie works has just adopted a resolution specifying creo- 
soted southern yellow pine blocks for the paving of Grand 
Avenue, between Fifteenth and Twentieth streets. That por 

















mill of the Lutecher «& 
fire August 1, general 
business, interrupted to 


rebuilding of the lower 
Company destroyed by 
renewed here aud local 


developing tor 
Moore Lumber 
activity is 


some extent Ly the storm, will rapidly resume normal pro- 
portions. . 
R. Aboy Bernitez and R. Aboy Longpre, of San Juan, P. R., 


Spotting 


the former the head of the large importing firm on Magn 
Vidal & Co., of that city, were visitors here last week, con- 
sulting with: local lumber and rice interests. They report THE FELLOW WHO 


Porto Ricau lumber conditions good. 


IS RESPONSIBLE 







Mr. and Mrs. H. J. L. Stark returned yesterday from a 
brief visit to San Francisco. Mr. Stark is treasurer of the 
Lutcher & Meore Lumber Company. \ 
Joseph Rittner, former secretary to Dr. E. W. Brown, Is easy on trade marked 
prominent ia local lumber circles, left a few days ago for goods ae especially when 
Sardinia, S. C€., where he assumes the position of office : 
manager for the Black River Cypress Company, in which marked as plainly as ours 
Dr. Brown is largely interested. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 13.—Improvement in the lum- 
ber situation, expected by the middle of September, has 
already materialized and it is even beyond expectation. 
Prices have advanced from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand and 
the demand is strong on all classes of lumber. Retailers are 
buying not only to fill orders in sight but are laying in yard 
stocks in expectation of a good fall business. 

Stocks at the mills are scarce, particularly dimensions and 
boards, and none of the plants are in a position to fill mixed 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASM. 


This stamp appears on all our 


orders. 

Realizing that lumber, like most other industries, is de- ical e e 
pendent largely upon agricultural conditions, lumber manu- Vertic 1r oorin 
tacturers are highly pleased with crop reports which indicate Grain 
that cotton and small grain will all show unusually large 


yields this year. With such conditions prevailing this early 
in the season, mill men feel confident that the lumber busi- 
ness will continue to improve and that prices will go gradu- 
ally upward. 

The only disturbing element manufacturers fear is the 
possibility that the improvement in demand and price will 
cause some mills to put on night runs and thus overload the 
market with superfluous stock. No mills in this section have 
as yet done this, however, and if they continue satisfied 
with day runs, fall business will be better than it has been 
in several years, 

Railroads are buying considerable track, bridge and car 
material and it is believed that buying from this source will 
continue to improve. Exporters are also still in the market 
and three full cargoes will be shipped from Port Arthur this 
month. 

Information was given out from a reliable source today to 
the effect that a prominent New York wholesale firm has 
placed orders aggregating between 14,000,000 and 18,000,000 
feet of lumber, ‘mostly No. 2 boards, for shipment to England. 
About half of this business, it is understood, was placed 
with mills east of the river and the other half with south- 
western mills. Two steamers will sail from Port Arthur this 
month with a portion of this material. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, spent § Saturday in Beaumont conferring with the man- 
agement of the local Kirby mill. 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 











IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 13.—The slow but steady im- 
provement in the Southwest lumber market continues 
and local lumbermen are well satisfied with the progress. 

Dimension and timbers are especially strong and are 
pected to advance further within the next two weeks. 
is the steady advance that has encouraged the lumbermen 
to believe that at last the market is going to become stable— 
that when a good price is reached it will be because there 
is a sure demand for their products as well as general pros- 
perity throughout the Southwest. 

The country yards are doing a very good business, espe- 
cially in the western part of the State, and October is ex- 
pected to be a record breaking month in this section. The 
good price of cattle. and the fact that crops have been un- 
usually heavy have given many of the farmers and ranch- 
men the heart to build. 








H. P; GILBERT, 








Practically all storm damage to mills which were in the W hi Fi C lif H R d d 
path of the recent hurricane has now been repaired and as in on ir a 1 ornia e woo 
with possibly one or two exceptions they are running on , - 
normal time. ‘There is still a car shortage, however, due Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


principally to the fact that so many cars of grain and other 
commodities were tied up by the storm. 

The railroads are still buying lumber in considerable quan- 
tities, though no large orders have been placed recently. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas 
Lumber Company, said Saturday that he was delighted at 
the general outlook for the lumber industry in the South- 
west. “The general tone of the market Is getting better 
and better.’ said Mr. Blake, ‘‘and I look for a decided fur- 
ther improvement within the next thirty days. The reports 
from our line yards over the State indicate that the country 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














is rapidly recovering from the financial depression—if it 
can be so called—and that os —— oe the sale 
ot cotton and the general good outlook for the farmers 2 ° . ° 
the lumber industry is bound to benefit materially very soon.” WE DESIGN aw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 
i i i il 
Estimates Proven | Correct. 
THE UNITED States exported in 1914 to Brazil through and APPRAISE Cor 





the Port of Bahia furniture to the value of $17,048, pine 
board planks and blocks to the value of $23,028, and 
other wood products to the value of $1,855. 


SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for || CORK WHITE PINE 


Planing Mill and Pattern Work a PINE and 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4" 5-4°° 6-4” 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
“4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get our 


Prices on Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 940 & 941 Oliver Bldg., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Few Retailers 


Lose House Bills 


when they have a chance to talk them over 
with a customer, but how many do you lose 
by never getting the chance to talk ’em over? 
W hy don’t you occasionally runa cut of agood 
plan in your home paper to let the prospective 
builders in your town know you can supply 
everything from the plans to the shingles? 

The house shown herewith is only one of 
many for which we have ads prepared ready 
for your use and can supply you all cuts and 
blue prints at a very nominal price. Ask for 
bulletins. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


we will send you cut as shown 
For $3.50 y 


above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $4100. 























VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 14.—While the cypress trade has 
not showed so good an improvement as that of yellow 
pine there is a fair demand for stock and the manufac- 
turers and handlers of this item are not disposed to make 
concessions in order to make sales. <A little more cypress is 
ordered by the factories and country yards buy a trifle more 
freely, but there is still considerable room for improvement. 
The hardwood situation, while improving, is not going ahead 
as the distributers would like to see it. Thus far the yards 
have not been buying very liberally and while the railroads 
are purchasing they are rather indifferent in placing orders. 
In spite of this condition prices continue steady. 

IF. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says orders are coming in 
so fast that the mills are behind in their shipments in spite 
of the fact that they have big stocks on hand. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports a nice spurt in the demand for car material. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports trade as still 
rather quiet, although it is getting in a fairly good number 
of orders all the time. 

A fairly satisfactory volume of business is being done by 
the Charles Ff. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. The 
demand is for nearly every item on the list. 

. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says there is an 
improvement in the demand for car material and he is of 
the opinion there will soon be a more active call for this 
material. 

The Hemphill Lumber Company is having a nice call for 
hardwood and J. A. Hemphill, who is also sales manager of 
the Laswell Lumber Company at Kennett, Mo., is more 
encouraged at the outlook than he has been for some time. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 15.—There is a steadily ex- 
panding demand for all kinds of lumber in this city 
and vicinity. There has been particular improvement 
in hardwoods, which had been quiet for some time. The 
furniture and carriage factories are better customers and 
all other consumers have displayed more interest in the 
market since the opening of the present speil of favorabie 
weather for building construction. The slowest demand 
seems now to be from the piano manufacturers. While it is 
getting late in the year and an early setting in of winter 
would be a hard blow to the contracting builders of this 
vicinity, every one seems to be going ahead in confidence 
that after all the discouraging interruptions of recent 
months there will be a reasonably open fall and that build- 
ing activities can be carried on for many weeks yet. Archi- 
tects bring out new specifications, syndicates announce plans 
for development work and there is a steadily growing build- 
ing permit list. Everything gives encouragement that any 
change of conditions in the lumber trade will be for the 
better from now on. E 

Cincinnati carriage builders will send a large delegation 
to the national convention to be held at Cleveland next 


week. Locally there are nine active and twenty-five asso- 
ciate members of the Carriage Builders’ National Associz- 
tion. 


“Jack” Powers, who has been connected with the John 
Dulweber Company for five years, lately acting as one of the 
salesmen, has resigned his connection with the company 
and will establish a business of his own in this city. He 
plans to open a yard as soon as he can complete his ar- 
rangements. Mr. Powers is one of the most popular of the 
younger men in the lumber trade of the Queen City. 

Lumbermen of this city are greatly interested in the opei- 
ing of the new through route from here into the lumber and 
coal fields around Elkhorn City, Ky., and of the whole Caro- 
lina country. A new fast freight line between the central! 
West and points in the Carolinas and the Southeast was 
opened today over the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, 
which connects with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Elkhorn City. 
The lumber trade of this vicinity has been watching the con- 
struction of this connection for several years. The last 
section, opening up a through route to Cincinnati, was not 
finished until this summer and through service is just in- 
stalled. While lumber is not classed as perishable freight, 
nevertheless delivery often becomes an important considera- 
tion, and it is claimed for the new route that from the ter- 
ritory it opens up to Cincinnati and the Ohio Valley there 
willl be a saving of practically a day on all freight move- 
ments. It traverses a section rich in coal and lumber, mur 
of which finds its way to this market. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumBus, OuI0, Sept. 13.—Trade has been fairly ac- 
tive during the last week. There is a fairly good de- 
mand for stocks on the part of retailers but they are 
still following the policy of buying only for the immediate 
future. The market tone is fair and prospects for the future 
appear to be brightening. 

In the hardwood trade there is a fairly good demand for 
stocks from dealers. Building operations are still active and 
retailers are having a steady demand. Factories making 
vehicles and furniture are also buying to a limited extent. 
Prices are steady at former leveis, although some cutting is 
being done where stocks have accumulated. 

Southern yellow pine trade is rather quiet in most sec- 
tions. There is a good demand for certain items, while 
others are slow. On the whole the price list is unsteady as 
cutting appears to be prevalent. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods among dealers. Prices 
are unchanged from the previous week. Some buying is be- 
ing done by factories making furniture and vehicles. Retail- 
ers’ stocks are not very heavy in any locality. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 14.—In an interview given 
out yesterday W. M. Ferree, of the Ferree-Case Lumber 
Company, calls attention to the advantages of building 
now and predicts that the railroads will soon be in the 
market on a large scale. ‘The railroads, under normal con- 
ditions, he says, consume about 40 percent of the lumber 
output, but recently have been taking only 7 to 8 percent. 
Very soon, Mr. Ferree believes, the railroads will be back 
in the market with needs that will call for at least 60 per- 
cent of the lumber output, which is bound to send the price 
of lumber upward. Lumbermen are urging that _ building 
projects be carried forward now and as a result there is a 
gradual increase in building after several months of inactiv- 
ity. 

“Fifty-one representatives of the wholesale trade division 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce left today for a 
two days’ trade extension trip through northern Indiana. 


The trip is being made in automobiles and tonight will be 
spent at Warsaw. 
the party. ? : 

Arrangements are being made by. the various commercial 
organizations of the State to establish a bureau where buy- 
ers may be informed as to where they can obtain any article 
1 The Indiana Retail Merchants’ 


A number of lumbermen accompanied 


manufactured in the State. 





Association and tbe Indiana Association of Manufacturers « 
Shippers are among those interested in the movement. 

The Indianapolis Handle Company is buying a large qua )- 
tity of walnut logs in Monroe County for the gunstock mar- 
ket. Trees as small as 12 inches in diameter are being 
purchased. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 15.—Trade is ‘better than it 
has been for several weeks and the general belief is that 
things will improve right along. Many hardwood mil!s 
in this section continue to run nine hours a day and manu- 
facturers have received many optimistic reports during the 
last week or ten days. “In fact the outlook is better now 
than it has been for a long time,’ said Mortice E. Taylor, 
of Maley & Wertz, and secretary of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club. “The manufacturers to whom I have talked 
recently feel greatly encouraged and there is a much better 
feeling in the trade. I believe things will hum from this 
time on.” 

There were a great many inquiries on ash and quartered 
white oak received last week and walnut is also in brisk 
demand. Sycamore and poplar continue to drag, although 
a few of the river mills here report they have shipped some 
sycamore during the last month or six weeks. 

Log men along Green and Pond rivers in western Ken 
tucky have been doing little business during the last month, 
and the three large river mills here that get most of their 
logs from the western Kentucky district have been buying 
little. Capt. Theodore Beiling, of the steamer Alice Barr, 
that is used in towing logs here from Green and Pond rivers, 
states that there is little doing and that the mills seem to be 
contracting for little in the future. 

Slack barrel couperage manufacturers in Evansville report 
they are now enjoying the best business they have had for 
several weeks. The flour mills in this section run on the 
day and night schedule. The tight barrel cooperage shops 
are not doing so well, although they are operating several 
days a week. 

Furniture manufacturers believe that trade is on the up- 
hill grade and conditions in the South and Southwest are 
better than they have been for several months. Box manu- 
facturers report the season has been a very good one for 
them and veneer manufacturers say they are fairly busy at 
this tinie. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 14.—T. M. Brown, of the W. 
P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, who is a member of 
the executive committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, said before leaving for Chicago to attend a 
conference of association representatives on the subject of & 
reclassification of lumber that it is absolutely necessary that 
the lumbermen get together on this proposition. He said: 

“We can be sure that the railroads will have but one propo- 
sition and will be a unit in asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve the changes. If the lumbermen all 
have different ideas, depending on what their special interests 
happen to be, and go before the commission asking for dif- 
ferent things, our proposition as a whole will be weakened, 
and it will be difficult to prevent the carriers from putting 
over the changes. disadvantageous as they may be. It is up 
to us to get together.” 

The Mengel Box Company, Louisville, ordered 1,600,000 
feet of southern yellow pine from the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, last week. This is the largest order 
placed in this market for pine this year. 

Owing to the big demand for sap gum boxboards for use in 
making coffins abroad, the supply of this grade has been so 
well taken care of that prices have advanced sharply during 
the last few weeks. 

H. A. MeCowen & Co., leading walnut lumber manufactur- 
ers, have moved their office from the yard at Sixth and 
Bloom to the Republic Building, Fifth and Walnut streets. 

Lumbermen who belong to the Transportation Club will 
participate September 21 in a trip around the terminals of 
the city to view leading industries. 

T. W. Minton & Son, Barbourville, Ky., are in the market 
for hickory logs. They are operating a dimension mill which 
is running to capacity. 


~ 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcuBurG, VA., Sept. 13.—Conditions on the lum- 
ber market in Lynchburg did not present any material 
change last week either in the demand or values of 
yellow pine or hardwoods. The demand for pine sizes for 
yard use and construction work fell off during the week and, 
while the manufacturers are optimistic, believing that the 
scarcity of stocks will keep the market prices ruling slightly 
stronger, there have been no startling developments of any 
note during the last ten days. 

North Carolina pine was bought more freely last week by 
the woodworking plants in the higher grades and in the 
lower grades by the box manufacturers. 

Hardwoods are holding firm, with some signs of a better 
demand and slightly better prices. Indications as the opera- 
tors on the local market see them are for improvement in 
all lines and the dealers will be greatly disappointed if 
business does not reveal a spurt in the very near future. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapiLLac, Micu., Sept. 14.—The Williams Bros.’ Com- 
pany does not believe in discouraging farmers who have 
bought land from it on contract. The recent frosts in 
northern Michigan had some effect in cutting down the usual 
returns from the crops; but the aforesaid company sent 
every farmer a receipt in full for interest charges for one 
year and notified those holding contracts that the amounts 
due this year would be carried over until next. 

Copemish, a good sized village on the Ann Arbor and 
Manistee & Northwestern railroad near Cadillac, is capering 
an extraordinary period of prosperity. More building is 
going on at this time than for a number of years, and a 
number of barns and houses in the country roundabout are 
being built. 

The Buckley-Douglas Lumber Company, of Manistee, is 
erecting a building costing $20,000 to be occupied ag a salt 
refinery. Building will be ready- for occupancy January 1. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 15.—That the demand for 
railroad ties is picking up and will be very heavy within 
a few weeks is the statement made by Frank Ramsey, of 
the Ramsey Tie Company, Newark, Ark., when recently in- 
terviewed on the possibilities of the tie market. The Ramsey 
company holds the contract for furnishing ties for the White 
River division of the Iron Mountain, which will call upon 
its every resource for some time. The making of ties is 
an important industry in many communities along the White 
River line and under normal conditions several hundred 
thousand ties are made and shipped annually. 

he Hast Arkansas Lumber Company, at Paragould, is 
planning extensive improvements to its branch plant, located 
at Walnut Ridge, with an expenditure of approximately 
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37.000. J. W. Trieschmann, a member of the concern, is 
jooking about for _a suitable site for a number of addi- 
ticval lumber sheds, which will constitute a part of the 
icprovement. 

‘me of the heaviest losers in the recent flood on White 
river is the Muirhead Shingle Company, of Newport, Ark. 
enty-five carloads of its best grade shingles were washed 


iv. 

the water in the Saline and Little River bottoms near 
Nashville, Ark., has receded sufficiently to allow logging to 
resumed by the Allen Lumber & Box Company. The com- 
puny Officials are negotiating with a large cooperage concern 
for the establishment of a plant in Nashville. 

Arkansas has been allotted $12,283 as its portion of the 
550,000 receipts from the national forests. 

Francis Kiefer, forest supervisor, with headquarters at 
liarrison, Ark., is advertising for bids on 100,000 feet ‘of 
white oak, 60,000 feet of red and black oak and 20,000 feet 
of hiekory timber on the. Fanes Creek watershed. No bid of 
less than $4.25 a thousand for all species will be considered. 
The bids will be received up to September 23. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 14.—Eleven sawmills owned 
aud leased by Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, of Memphis, 
and allied companies, and three Memphis mills under 
contract are working at capacity to fill an order approxi- 
mating 25,000,000 feet of walnut lumber to supply gun 
stocks for the belligerent nations of Europe. The contract 
will keep all these mills busy for a year. Buyers are scour- 
ing the South and middle West for walnut logs and a large 
proportion is being shipped to Memphis for manufacture. 
The guaranteed order was given by New York bankers and 
American arms manufacturers to whose account the material 
is consigned. The activity of the Penrod, Jurden-McCowen 
Company in buying walnut logs in the South, as well as 
in the West, has disclosed the fact that there is a great 
deal more walnut available than was thought. It has to 
be bought in relatively moderate quantities, however, and 
concentrated at shipping’ points for delivery to Memphis and 
other cities, where manufacturing operations are conducted. 

A. N. Thompson & Co., wholesale handler of hardwood 
lumber, with headquarters in Memphis, recently celebrated 
its eighth anniversary, this firm being organized September 
8, 1907. In addition to handling lumber at wholesale this 
firm also has a hardwood plant at Gearhart Spur, a short 
distance from Yazoo City, Miss. Associated with Mr. Thomp- 
son in the ownership is Douglas F. Heuer, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

It is announced that inability of southern railroads to 
complete their new tariffs, providing for advanced rates on 
gum lumber from southern producing points to Ohio River 
crossings and St. Louis, has caused the carriers to suspend 
the effective date of the higher rates until October 1. These 
were to have become effective September 13. While the 
higher rates already named will be put into effect October 
1, it is suggested that the advanced rates to Chicago, De- 
troit and other northern markets will be delayed until 
November 1. 

Gum lumber manufacturers and distributers throughout 
the South will benefit by the delay in the effectiveness of 
these advances. They had large contracts on which they 
would have lost if the rates had become effective at the time 
scheduled. With thé delay, they are pretty well protected, 
as they will have the bulk of their contract stock delivered 
before the higher rates will prevail. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 15.—Business is reported by 
local hardwood operators to be steady, the volume has 
increased and consuming factories show considerably 
more interest in the situation. In fact there is hardly an 
operator in the local territory who is not highly pleased 
with present conditions and predictions for further im- 
provement are heard on all sides. 

The dawn of an extended fall business is being eagerly 
awaited by the hardwood trade, since furniture manufac- 
turers and vehicle factories are making their presence felt 
in the market and flooring dealers are consuming large 
quantities of oak and beech. Local dealers have been_par- 
ticularly busy during the last week with several large 
orders for coffin boards, but the same trouble in securing 
bottoms for export trade is being experienced and only a 
limited amount of shipments is being noted. 

Building operations were active last week and contractors 
hold plans for extensive operations during the ensuing 
weeks. 

Prices for various stocks show little variation, although 
walnut, as might be expected, is commanding first atten- 
tion, with oak a close second. Receipts for walnut continue 
in large volume and predictions are made that several hun- 
dred cars of this stock will roll to the Nashville market in 
the immediate future. : 

Ash is not lagging, while chestnut, hickory and poplar 
remain practically unchanged. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristou, Va., TENN., Sept. 14.—The lumber trade in 
this section continues dull but the lumbermen are now 
more hopeful of improved conditions during the fall and 
winter. Shipments are at a very low ebb. but it is thought 
that business will soon pick up somewhat. | 

Only about half of the mills in this territory are operat- 
ing. Some of the largest mills, however, are cutting full 
time and will continue to do so indefinitely. f . 

The Keys-Walker Lumber Company is operating its band 
mill in Wise County, Virginia, and has purchased timber 
land that will give it a cut of several years additional. 

George B. Davis, of the Bristol Hardwood Company, re- 

turned this week from his company’s mills in Scott County, 
Virginia. The most of the mills in that county are now 
idle. . 
i. P. Wyman has returned from a business trip in the 
interest of the Bristol Door & Lumber Company. The com- 
pany has ample orders to keep its large mill here busy for 
some time. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinNn., Sept. 15.—Rush orders are a fea- 
ture of the market noted by wholesalers in all kinds of 
lumber and building material. Harvest of small grain 
is practically over with a hig yield, and as farmers begin to 
haul their products to town they are howling lumber back. 
Retailers have kept going on comparatively small stocks, and 
those who are beginning to feel an active fall trade are buy- 
ing for quick delivery. The volume of this business is not 
heavy yet but it is growing and if the corn crop comes under 
the wire ahead of frost in the next two weeks there will bea 
big improvement in wholesale trade. 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., Pittsburgh 
and New York, has been in Minneapolis on a brief visit to 
the company’s buying office. . 

J. & W. C. Shull, line yard operators with headquarters 
here, have bought four yards from the Interstate Lumber 
Company, located at Ottosen, Coulter, Latimer and Alexan- 
der, Iowa. 

C. A. Finch, of the C. A. Finch Lumber Company, Des 
Moines, was among the retail lumbermen buying in this 
market last week. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 14.—With a big demand for 
building lots in the suburbs and land developers report- 
ing greater activity than they have experienced in their 
line for many months the lumber trade is facing the fall 
season with confidence in a most prosperous business so 
far as the volume of transactions is concerned. The fly in 
the ointment is the range of price quotations, which are 
still unsatisfactory, although in nearly all lumber lines 
handled in this market values show a firmer tone. 

Gains in the value of New England building contracts 
over preceding years were continued last week, the aggre- 
gate for the week ended September 8 being $3,416,000 as 
against $2,034,000 for the corresponding week a year ago, 
and comparing with $3,055,000 worth of new construction 
in the corresponding week of 1913. The total for the year 
to September 8 is $121,604,000, a very encouraging amount 
and exceeded by only two previous years. The real estate 
editors of the Boston newspapers say that if favorable 
weather is provided for the next two months there will be 
unusual activity in residential construction. 

One very favorable feature of the situation is the low 
percentage of unemployment. There is a very brisk demand 
for trained workmen and unskilled labor is in a little more 
than normal demand. To the business man this means 
that the laboring classes are well provided with money, 
which means general business prosperity. 

Among the Boston lumber merchants who have just re- 
turned, bronzed and invigorated. from their summer vaca- 
tions are F. G. Newton, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
and K. D. Scates, of the Woodstock Lumber Company, 
Mr. Newton ended his vacation with a 1,000-mile automobile 
trip from northern New England to Boston. Mr. Scates 
spent several weeks of his vacation at Poland Springs, one 
of Maine’s most fashionable watering places. A. E. Wake- 
ling, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, is still enjoying the 
fragrant ocean breezes at Digby, N. §S. 














THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., Sept. 14—While the pulp and paper 
companies will cut as many logs this coming winter as 
usual, possibly more than the average quantity, there is 
at present no disposition on the part of the saw log men to 
operate on a large scale and unless there shall come a very 
decided improvement in the lumber market outlook within 
the next sixty days it is likely that the cut on most Maine 
rivers will be even less than in 1914-15. This has been one 
of the leanest years within memory on the Penobscot for 
the lumber industry, the prices in American markets being 
very little more than the cost of vroduction, and some of the 
millmen claim that they have lost money on the season's 
work thus far. The largest sawmill on the Penobscot River, 
that of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, at South 
brewer, has done practically nothing this summer and its 
fleet of vessels have been engaged elsewhere. The other 
mills have been running but the output is small compared 
with that of former years. 

Ordinarily hundreds of men would be going into the woods 
at this time of vear but thus far only a few small crews 
have been sent in, most operaters having decided to wait 
until October or November, as in old times, before making 
any plans for the winter. 

While shipments from Bangor are much under the average 
considerable lumber is going forward from Stockton. the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad deep water terminal on Penob- 
scot Bay, to which port it is sent by rail from the mills far 
north. Included in the fleet now at Stockton are three 
harges taking on spruce for ocean transshipment at Boston, 
this lumber being, it is said, intended for use as pit props 
on the battle lines in France and Belgium. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Sept. 14.—Lumber dealers report a 

normal business, neither dull nor yet active. The re- 
turn of midsummer weather after the autumnal days of 
August. is expected to renew building activities, especially 
as business of all kinds has begun to speed up following 
the vacation period. The turn for the better already notice- 
en is taken as but a beginning of the expected fall activ- 
ity. 
_ An important meeting of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Credit Association, consisting of lumbermen and all other 
branches of the building trades, was held at the Colonial 
Hotel. Friday evening, September 10, for the purpose of get- 
ting acquainted with the new provisions of the Ohio me- 
chanic’s lien law passed at the last session of the general 
assembly and effective September 4. Representatives of the 
banking interests of the city were present as guests. The 
new amendments were gone into thoroughly by H. A. 
Hauxhurst and John Hadden, attorneys for the association, 
who explained what they declared to be their interpreta- 
tions of the amendments. 

Cleveland lumbermen have not yet decided whether they 
will take any part in the Complete Building Show, sched- 
uled here for next February, as they state that the charac- 
ter of the show has not been fully developed as yet. How- 
ever, at the first public meeting of the Complete Building 
Show Company with prospective exhibitors at the Hotel 
Statler, Monday, September 13, David W. Teachout, of the 
A. Teachout Company, made a_ tentative application for 
space for a lumber exhibit. When all developments are 
at hand it is possible, lumbermen state, that they will place 
an exhibit. 

















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, Sept. 14.—Building continues to show 
remarkable vitality in Toledo and business generally is 
holding up remarkably well, as compared with most other 
cities of its size. The first week in September was remark- 
ably’ strong and permits amounted to $407,831, which was 
more than $300.000 in excess of the corresponding week a 
year ago. The building permits included some large factory 
buildings. The bank clearings for August amounted to 
$27.904.140, nearly $3.000,000 more than last season. 

The crops are turning out fairly well. The largest wheat 
and oats crop in history was harvested, but owing to the 
wet weather much of the grain was injured, which cost the 
farmers of the country heavily. However, the hot weather 
of the last week or two if continued for another two weeks 
will assure the farmers throughout Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois of a banner corn crop that will balance the losses on 
other crops. 

The last two weeks have shown a vastly improved condi- 
tion among lumber dealers and everybody is confident of a 
splendid fall trade, the early indications of which are of 
the best. 
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LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 











White Pine io "panne Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 

Does this interest you? 


Will you write us and say ‘show me”’ ? 


a AM. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell. & Souder, pxitapetruix: pa. 


























THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. be 


S. P. Bowers Co. LUM BER 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 .N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 








Wholesale Dealers in 














A Vivid Story 


a, of the life every lumberman 
3 knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


trpewpostpaid, DL.20 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








By WILLIAM CHALMERS Covert 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDiNGTON, MICH. 














We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,00u 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
| hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
—{¢] 
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Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho ; 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WISCONSIN 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION i: 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 14.—Fred. J. Schroeder, sec- 
retary of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Mil- 


waukee, believes that the present low price of lumber 
ought to result in much building activity this fall. Tle 
says: 


“Lumber will never again be as cheap as it is today. Any- 
one who expects to build any structure where wood plays 
a part in its construction will find lumber as low as it ever 


will be. The inability to export as much lumber to Europe 
as formerly has naturally resulted in an unusually large 
supply in the United States.” 

Many Milwaukee contractors realize that lumber prices 


are liable to climb high after the close of the European war 
and so they are urging people to do their building now. The 
building inspector believes that the present low price of 


lumber will be an important factor in bringing the total 
building investment to a new high mark this fall. Last 
week sixty-three permits were issued by the building in- 





spector for structures to cost $212,541, 
seventy-foar permits and an investment 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen believe that the excellent 
crop situation all over Wisconsin will restore general con- 
fidence and will indirectly result in general building activ- 
ity. A bumper grain crop has been threshed and the corn 
is now making fine headway as a result of the favorable 
weather. The preliminary crop estimates, just made by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture, show a decided in 
crease in the yield of all crops with the exception of corn. 


with 
3870 during 


as compared 
of $19: 


Conditions are now so much more favorable for this crop 
that it is expected the yield will be much larger than ex 
pected cartier. The preliminary estimate of the winter 
wheat vielad is placed by the State board of agriculture at 


2 021,000 bushels, as compared with 
final vield of 1914. The forecast of the spring wheat yield 
for the State is placed at 2,120,000 bushels. as against 
1.685.000 bushels the final yield of a year ago. Estimates on 
the barley. oats and rye crops show an even larger gain. 
The action of Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen in urging 


1,828,000 bushels, the 


dealers to place their orders for lumber while the shipping 
facilities are satisfactory is concurred in by Frank Barry, 


& Manu- 
who is urging Milwau- 
work of unloading and 
may have for service. Shippers are 
capacity of every car loaded so as to 
ease the demands. TBeeause of the demands of grain ship 
pers a real car shortage is developing, according to Mr. 
Jarry. and shippers of other commodities are having a hard 
time in getting cars. 


secretary. of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
facturers’ Association of Milwaukee, 
kee shippers in all lines to rush the 
loading cars which they 
also urged to tax the 
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IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 
Wis., Sept. 14.—L. K. Baker, president of 
Lumber Company, at Odanah, stated this 





MELLEN, 
the Stearns 





week that on account of the poor lumber market that 
the Stearns mill at Washburn has been shut down for a 
period of probably a month. Mr. Baker stated also that the 


Stearns mill at 
would not continue operations 
There were tetween 200 and 300 men emploved at the 
Washburn mill, on a day shift only. At Odanah about 500 
men will be tirown out of employment. Both a day and 
night shift are now being run. 

The last raft of pulowood from Port Arthur, Canada, to 
come to Ashland for shipment to Appleton and other points 
in that vicinity arrived here Saturday. It is the largest 
raft that will have been received here and consists of 8,000 
cords and is in tow of the tug Traveler. Not one raft was 
lost this year, while in 1914 there were several rafts broken 
loose in storms. The raft today is worth about $50,000. 


Odanah will be closed on October 1° and 


until the first of the year. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Sept. 13.—Loecal furniture compa- 
nies are recording a boom in orders and some are working 
overtime. The Phoenix Chair Company has started an 
eleven-hour run and the Northern Furniture Company has 
also been running eleven hours and may increase to twelve 
hours. The American Manufacturing Company is running 
eleven hours in some departments and ten in others, 

William Radford. a pioneer lumberman of Oshkosh, quiet!y 
celebrated his cighty-seventh birthday with his family last 
week. 

Grain crops are so large in this section this year that 
farmers are forced to do considerable building to accommo- 
date the surplus which in many cases is three times the 
normal yield for the same acreage. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City-SaGinaw, Micu., Sept. 14.—Few changes 
are noted by the Saginaw valley lumber dealers, and con- 
ditions continue about the same. There is a fair out- 
iook for the fall trade and many inquiries are being received 
by some concerns. Work has been started on the demolition 
of the Bancroft House in Saginaw which will be replaced by 
a modern $300,000 hotel. Aside from this there is little 
building activity exeept for remodeling and the erection of 
residences. 

FE. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City. 
with the prices remaining steady. The company expects a 
good trade this .fall. believing that the ‘'arve crops and 
export trade will boom all other lines of industrial activities. 

Westover-Kamm Company, of Bay City. is busy and the 
concern is enjoying a steady growth. The prospects are 
not believed particularly bright for a boom this fall as there 
is no great amount of building at present or in view. 

Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, of Saginaw, reports the 
lumber trade to be somewhat better and with the prices 
remaining about the same. The southern timber is endeavor- 
ing to stiffen some but aside from that there is little change. 

Business is good with the John I). Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Saginaw. Many inquiries are being reccived, indi 
cating that dealers are planning to replenish their stock for 
the coming scason. The prices for redwocd remain stable. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 15.—‘‘The bright spots 
in the local lumber business are beginning to show them- 
selves, and prospects for future business, in my opinion, 
show much improvement,” said Arthur M. Manning, presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. ‘Dur- 
ing the last week I have talked with several members of the 
association regarding their business and from what I can 
learn business is improving. Those who operate yards in 
this city are receiving more inquiries, more orders in fact, 
and their stock is moving. In our own business we are 
especially favored. During the last six weeks business has 
been fine and our books at the present time contain more 
orders than at any time during 1914. 














reports business to be fair, 








CINCINNATI, Oui10, Sept. 15.-—The filing of the bankruy.:cy 
petition by the stockholders of the Louis Haehnle & S Ds 
Company, operating for years one of the largest cooper:ge 
plants in this city, has been followed by an order for sale of 
the properties, the apprehension of Louis Haehnle in Detiuit 
and the filing of an intervening petition by the Manufaciiir- 
ers’ Finance Company, of Baltimore, Md., which sued out 
the warrant for his arrest after his flight from this ci:y, 
The Finance company claims that in June or August tiis 
year it bought from Louis Haehnle accounts of the fice 
value of $10,945, now shown to be almost wholly fictitic 
at 77 cents on the dollar. The Finance company bases jis 
claim en a section of the bankruptcy law that provides tlt 
property fraudulently obtained is recoverable wherever it js 
found and it seeks to be recognized as a preference credi{or 
ahead of the wage and other creditors to the amount. of 
“8,605, the sum for which it discounted the accounts referred 
to. Haehnle has been returned to this city for trial on a 
charge of embezzlement. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 14. 
County held by the Southern Seaboard Lumber 
have been disposed of at Sylvania by M. A. O'Byrne, one of 
the commissioners named by Judge W. W. Lambdin in the 
United States District Court in the case of the Baltimore 
Trust Company and the McArthur Bros. Company against 
ihe lumber company. The purchaser was G. Roy Muller, of 

saltimore, Md., who is said to represent a syndicate of the 
stockholders of the lumber concern. Muller, whose bid of 
$50,000 was the only one offered, also acquired the franchise 
to build. a railroad from Newington to connect with the 
Savannah & Northwestern, under an ayreement with George 
M. Brinson, the Brinson Railroad, and the Springfield Land 


Timber rights in Sereven 


Company 


X Manufacturing Company. The timber rights total 2,975 
acres, 
CINCINNATI, Olflo, Sept. 15.—-The hardwood lumber firm 


of William F. Galle & Co., of 
ceivership September 14 through a suit in Common Pleas 
Court, with Attorney Harry T. Kline, receiver. The ap- 
pointment was made on application of Sarah Louise Archer, 
executrix of the estate of Robert N. Areier, which is a 


this city, was put into re 


creditor of the firm to the amount of $11,745 for money 
loaned, according to the statement in the petition. The 
allegation is made that other creditors have been paid in 


preference and that requests of the 
accounting have been denied. 
of the receiver 


Archer estate for an 
The court granted the request 
to continue the business a going concern, 

Perr, Inp., Sept. 15.—T he plant of the Peru Chair Com 
pany has been sold by the receiver. 


HYMENEAL 














GLORE-HIXON.—Miss Ellen Josephine Hixon, daugh- 
ter of Frank P. Hixon, the well-known lumberman of La 
Crosse, Wis., became the bride of Charles Foster Glore. 
of Chicago, at Christ Episcopal church September 11, 
in the presence of 300 guests, the Rev. William Everett 


Johnson officiating. Charles Cushing, Glenwood Traer, 
Edward Ferriss, Logan Gridley, Robert Williams and 
Walter Collins acted as ushers. The bridesmaids were 


the Misses Alice Chapman, Louise Easton, Anne Miller 
and Katherine Hill. Mrs. Logan Glendenning acted as 
matron of honor and Miss Katherine Sperry as maid of 


honor. Harold Swift attended Mr. Glore as best man. 
A reception for the wedding guests was held at the 
Hixon home following the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs 
Glore left for a quiet wedding journey in the East. Most 
of the honeymoon is to be spent at a lodge on Lake 
Placid in the Adirondacks. They will reside at 435 Surf 
Street, Chicago, after November 1. 


SMITH-NICHOLS.—A wedding of unusual interest in 


Merryville, La., was that of Charles E. Smith, manager 
of the Sabine Tram Company’s mill at Juanita. La., and 
Miss Lila Nichols, a prominent young society girl of 
Merryville, which was celebrated September 11. The 
bride was given away by her uncle, T. J. Carroll, presi- 
dent of the Merryville State Bank. The happy couple 
left immediately after the ceremony for an extended 


honeymoon trip and upon their return will be at home 
at Juanita, where the groom has built a cozy bungalow 
for his bride. The groom is a distant cousin of J. Blewett 
Smyth, president of the George W. Smyth Lumber Com- 
pany and allied interests. 


McNULTY-MUNROE.—Miss Katherine Munroe, 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W illiam Munroe, of Muskegon, 
and Joseph Davis McNulty, of Chicago, were united in 
marriage September 7 at Muskegon. Miss Helen Munrne, 
sister of the bride, was the maid of honor and Thomas 
J. McNulty, of Chicago, attended his brother as best 
man, After an extended wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. 
MeNulty will reside in Chicago. 


daugh- 
Mich., 














A Silo Which Is Used by. the TH: irgrave-Lewis Silo Company, 


Manufacturer of the “Litchfield” Silo at Litehfield, Hi., 
as a Forge Shop; Has Four Windows and a Glass 
Door; Otherwise It Is the same in Every Respect as 


the Silo Made for the Farmer's Use. This Silo Manu- 
facturer Believes in Using His Own Goods. Many Lum- 
bermen Who Have Beeu Buying Substitute Materials 
Can Draw a Moral from the Picture. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








kt. J. Wicks, representative of the R. J. Darnell (Ine.), 

mphis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor Thursday of this 

ek. 

P. P. Wilnau, of Lee Wilson & Company (Ine.), of 
Wilson, Ark., spent a day or two in Chicago this week, 
jooking after the interests of his concern. 

September 1 EK, P. Flynn was appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales agent of the lumber department of the Central 
Coal and Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

I, B. Robertson, manager of the lumber department 
of the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., was 
in Chicago the latter part of last week and took home a 
fair sized bunch of orders with him. 

Robert L. Andres, who handles the output of the 
Vancouver ‘Lumber Company, of Vancouver, B. C., in 
this territory, with headquarters in the Fisher Build- 
ing, is calling on the trade in Ohio this week. 

i. L. Kurth, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex., spent 
a day or two with the Chicago trade this week. Mr. 
Kurth was optimistic as usual, and refused to see 
anything but improvement in conditions from now on. 

G. A. Townsend, sales manager for the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., was in Chicago 
this week and when asked regarding business condi- 
tions stated that the concern’s order files are in pretty 
good shape; prices are a little firmer and stocks are 
broken in some items. 

John L. Fraser, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Company, of International Falls, Minn., spent 
«u few hours at the Chicago office of the company last 
Saturday. Mr. Fraser had been calling on the big con- 
sumers of lumber in Detroit and other cities and re- 
ported a very successful trip. 

I’. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, also of Kansas City, attended the hearing in 
Chieago before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding the reclassification of lumber. 

A. L. Chamberlain, of Mobile, Ala., paid the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call this 
week. Mr. Chamberlain has just returned from a trip 
through the central States and is impressed with the 
immense crops and has a feeling that next spring’s 
trade is going to be a big one. 

J. D. Staples, secretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., was a visitor at Chicago lumber offices this 
week, and attended the conference of lumbermen on 
the reclassification of freight rates. He said that busi- 
ness is fair, but that values are still too elastic to 
make for profits. 


Frank Sullivan, of Buffalo, N. Y., manager of the 
Buffalo branch of Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., the 
hardwood lumber exporters with headquarters at New 
York City, spent a day or two this week in Chicago. 
Mr. Sullivan is a member of a ‘‘lumber family,’’ his 
brother, W. H. Sullivan, being general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La. 


W. A. Holt, president of the Holt ‘Lumber Company, 
of Oconto, Wis., recently returned home atter a six 
weeks’ absence on the Pacific coast in search of health. 
When seen in Chicago on Wednesday he said he felt 
«a great deal better and thoroughly enjoyea his visit 
to the California fairs and during the time he was 
away he absolutely refused to talk, think or write 
business. 

O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
is well on the way to complete recovery following an 
operation for appendicitis, which at first had the aspects 
of a eritieal case. Should the favorable conditions con- 
tinue, and there is every indication that they will, Mr. 
Swan will be able to be about again in another week. 


R. E. Boyd, of the Boyd-Mehler Lumber Company, 
Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago Thursday and Friday 
of this week and said that business conditions have 
greatly improved in the last thirty days. He said wal- 
nut and birch have been in heavy demani, especially 
for gun stock. Oak, he said, is more active. Mr. Boyd 
was under the impression also that low grade lumber 
is becoming a better mover. 


G. A. Cartwright, of Jacksonville, Fla., was in Chicago 
this week, attending the hearing on the reclassification of 
lumber and found time to pay a visit to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Cartwright was placed on 
the exeeutive committee, representing the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association. Regarding business conditions, he 
said that everything is on the uptrend and that he looks 
for still further improvement shortly. 


Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., who was elected Snark of the Universe 
of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at San Francisco 
last week, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Seidel, in 
talking of Hoo-Hoo affairs, said that while he appre- 
ciated the honor, he knew that he had a lot of hard 
work ahead of him the coming year. Hoo-Hoo is to be 
‘ongratulated that it has a man at its head who will 
ake the time to place it again on a sound footing. 

Kk. ©. Michner, manager of the Columbia River 
limber & Shingle Company, of Portland, Ore., was a 


caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dur- 
ing a week’s stay in Chicago. Mr. Michner has been 
spending some time in the East on a business trip 
and said that though a close study made of business 
conditions reveals a quiet situation, he expects that 
before he will have returned to the Coast some real 
improvement will be in sight. 


John W. MeClure, of the Belgrade Lumber Com- 
pany, president of the Southern Hardwood Trafiic As- 
sociation, and J. H. Townshend, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, of Memphis, Tenn., arrived in Chicago Wednes- 
day morning to attend the preliminary conference of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
looking to the organization of a traffic bureau of 
national scope to deal with the questions recently pro- 
pounded by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
with other subjects, which are too large for various 
local associations to handle separately and individ- 
ually. 


~ 


MOVES TO ANOTHER CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 7.—Terminating a resi- 
dence of more than thirty-five years in Ludington, Charles 
kk, Cartier has moved with his family to this city, where 
he will make his home. 

In his coming to this community, Grand Rapids ae- 
quires one of the foremost lumbermen of the State, a 
progressive business man, prominent in fraternal circles, 
and known throughout Michigan because of activities in 
the lumber trade and for the betterment of his former 
home, Ludington. 

Charles Cartier is the youngest son of the late An- 
toine E. Cartier, who was president of the Cartier Lum 
ber Company, of Ludington, and for many years presi- 
dent. of the Northern Michigan Transportation Company. 
Although still in his prime, Mr. Cartier has achieved 








CHARLES E. CARTIER, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
President Cartier-Holland Lumber Company. 


a record in business and polities that is the envy of 
many an older man. After graduating from the Lud- 
ington high school he pursued a course at the University 
of Michigan, following which he became manager of the 
Cartier Mnameling Works and later of the Handy Thines 
Company. i 

Ten years ago he resigned to become manager of the 
Double Brick store, then owned by the Cartier, McCourt, 
& Magmer Company. Some time ago he- organized the 
Cartier-Holland Lumber Company, with E. M. Holland, 
formerly of Ludington, now also a resident of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Cartier is president of this concern which 
has offices in the Michigan Trust Company Building and 
is enjoying a prosperous business. 





—_, 


INTRODUCES NEW REPRESENTATIVE. 


The Kinzel Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., is send 
ing out a letter to the trade that introduces George C. 
Robson, who in reality needs no introduction to whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers of lumber in the middle 
West, for he has for a number of years been calling on 
these interests. The letter follows: 


George ©. Robson, for the last two years sales manager 
for the Heineman Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis... and 
formerly associated with the C. Hl. Worcester Company. of 
Chicago, and the Parrish Lumber Company, of Parrish, Wis.. 
has assumed charge of the selling of our lumber products. 

We trust the large acquaintance Mr. Robson has en- 
joyed among the retail, wholesale and manufacturing trade 
in the past will remember him in his connection with this 
company, which to most of the trade is a new name. 

This company has timber to run its mill at an annual 
capacity of 20,000,000 feet for the next twenty to twenty 
five years and it is the kind of timber that makes the 
quality of lumber you want. 

We have a complete assortment of hemlock, tamarack, 
birch, basswood and other hardwoods, as well as white pine 
and have a new uptodate planing mill equipped with three 
new planers and two band resaws of the latest improved 
type, which insures good millwork and quick service. 

The knowledge Mr. Robson has of your requirements and 
our ability and desire to furnish it make a combination that 
we know can please you and of which we believe you will 
be glad to’ take advantage. 

Kindly give this your consideration and let us hear from 
you often. 

















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up theirears and get out their 
pencils when youtell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 
the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 
broaden your possible sales and as a feature 
occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 
ern day builders. 

As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 
discriminate and here its beauty as well as 
durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor, as judged from the build- 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamel. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A’’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO , 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
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A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 
as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 


and grease with 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 


Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


and tear. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











Profitable Side Line 


We need an exclusive agency in every 
town. Will you be the first live dealer in 
your city to sell Reeves Wood Preserver? Easy to 
handle. We will give exclusive rights and furnish 
advertising matter, samples, signs, etc. 


Educate your customers to the use of 
wood preservers and they won’t be so apt to 
buy steel or concrete. Reeves Wood Preserver 
doubles and triples the life of timbers. It is coming 
into general use and most builders are beginning to 
realize that their lumber should be treated-with a 
good preserver. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


is easy to apply, requires no apparatus and no heat- 
ing. Penetrates the wood, keeps out moisture and 
germs of decay and prevents rot. Don’t have to have 
skilled labor. 


Write for particulars. 


The Reeves Company 


Manufacturers 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Millport-Reform—Carloss Bros. & Co. 
have keen succeeded by the Deal Curtis Lumber: Co., 
which has headyuarters at Reform. Carloss Bros. & Co. 
still own five other sawmills in Pickens and Lamar 
counties, which they will continue to operate. 

Harrison—The Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. 
succeeded by R. S. Granger. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Fox Woodsum Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000 

Monterey—The Monterey Lumber Co. has been 
ceeded by T. A. Work. 

Oceanside—The Oceanside Lumber Co. 


has been 


suc- 


has been suc- 


ceeded by the C. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 
Sutter Creek—The Amador County Lumber Co. has 
decided to consolidate all its yards into one_ large, 


modern yard at Martell. 


The latter yard being located 
at the 


railroad terminus of the Amador Central Railroad, 


lumber, mining timber etc. will be unloaded right at the 
yard. 
GEORGIA. Lumber City—The Ocmulgee River Lum- 





ber & Manufacturing Co. is liquidating. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The American Wall Bed Co. 
increased its capital stock to $10,000. 
Rantoul—Frank Yates is not in the lumber business. 
INDIANA. Elkhart—The Martin Lumber Co. (Not 
Inc.) has been succeeded by the Newman-Monger Co. 
KANSAS. Randolph—L. W. Johnsmeyer has been suc- 
ceeded by the Union Lumber Co. 
Randolph—The Randolph Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Union Lumber Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Bedford—The 
Grain Co. 
Grain Co. 
MICHIGAN. Bellevue—A. J. Hager has been succeeded 
by the Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co 
MINNESOTA, Fairbanks—The 


has 


has been suc- 


Bedford Coal & 
has been succeeded by the Middlesex Coal & 


be ‘olvin- Robb Lumber 


Co. has sold its mill to the Bunker Lumber Co., of 
Duluth, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI. Lumber Co. 


Issaquena—The Issaquena 
has increased its capital stock to $275,000. 

Swifton—The Coulson Lumber Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—L. J. 
plant to B. F. Seifert. 

Lilbourn—August Ohlson has been 
Voight Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Belden—The Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co. 1s closing out. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bowdon—The Winnor 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
(Inc.). 

Menoken—Lymian Harris has sold his lumber yard and 
property to J. F. Wilson, of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

OKLAHOMA, Butler—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hermosa-Rapid City—The Rugg 
Lumber & Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Rapid City 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—The Waterfront Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $55,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamson—Alex Bishop, Trustee, 
sold at public auction the property of the W. A. Harris 
Lumber Co. to the Mingo Timber & Lumber Co. The 
latter company will continue and enlarge its capacity 
and facilities. 

WISCONSIN. Saxon—Joseph Defur has sold his lum- 
ber interests to the Montreal River Lumber Co. 


has moved to 
Johnson has leased his 


succeeded by the 


Torgersen 
Thompson Yards 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ILLINOIS. Chtannettee Clie Columbia Parlor Frame Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $65,000. 

INDIANA. Salem—Salem Cabinet Co., authorized 
capital $25,000 

KENTUCKY. 
capital $500; Margaret Kelley, 
L. Kelley. 

MINNESOTA. Warroad—Northern 
Co., Charles Lange, president; H. 
dent; L. 
urer. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—United Pulp Wood Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $25,000; H. W. Pollock, H. Louis 
Jacobson and S. H. Sternberg. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville — Whitlock-Spencer 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; Simpson Schenck, 
E. Spencer and H. C. Whitlock. 

TENNESSEE. Doyle—Dovle Manufacturing Co., 
thorized capital $2,600; M. E. Brown, B. J. 
Lyles and M. lL. Grisson. 

TEXAS. Dallas—F. A. 


Ashland—Kelley Lumber Co., authorized 
S. S. Willis and Thomas 


Timber Products 
J. Lange, vice presi- 
H. Lange, secretary and E. C. Wetherby, treas- 


au- 
Lyles, Lucinda 


Ames Co., authorized capital 


$9,000; G. O. Evans, George Whellis and F. A. Ames. 
Sherman—Hall Lumber Co., authorized capital $2,500 
W. D. Hall, W. O. Hall and W. G. Moss. 
VIRGINIA. Marion—Canby Molding Co., authorized 


capital $10,000; William N. Childers and others. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Olvmpic Fir & Cedar Co.. 
authorized capital $50,000; S. A. Downs, J. F. Collins and 
W. F. Baker. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Banner—W. H. Martin 
sawmill business. 

IDAHO. Montpelier—The Gem State Lumber Co. 
opened a yard, having its purchasing 
Pocatello. 

IOWA. Des Moines—(Highlana Park 
Neel will open a yard. 


has entered the 


has 
department at 


Station)—C, A. 


Algona—J. A. Hamilton has not opened a hardwocd 
lumber yard, as was recently reported. 
MICHIGAN. Peck—Moore & Carter recently began 


the lumber business with branch at Sandusky. 
MINNESOTA. Mora—The Benson-Hansen Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Ogilvie. 
Watertown—The Midland Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Minneapolis has established a retail lumber yard here. 
MISSISSIPPI.—Deemer—The Canada Wheel Works has 
begun operating a plant near here to convert hickory 
and oak into spokes, rims and other materials for wheels. 
Lake—John E. DuBois recently began manufacturing 
southern yellow pine and hardwood lumber here, having 
home offices and headquarters at DuBois, Pa. 
MISSOURI. Fisk—Lyon & Son are opening a lumber 
yard. 


NEW YORK. Rose Hill—The Schoeck Manufacturing 
Co. recently began manufacturing furniture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Orrtanna—The Strasbaughs Plai- 
ing Mill recently began the saw and planing mill and 
lumber business. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The Santa Fe Fuel Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

UTAH. Ogden—The Walker 
gan business. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The C. S. Powell Lumber (vy. 
(Inc.) recently began the planing mill business, having 
headquarters at Norfolk. 

St. Paul—The Southern Lumber 
wheistats hardwood lumber trade. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Acme Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has entered the wholesale business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—Fairmount—The Hahn Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade. 

Pleasant Valley—The Beaver Lumber Co. 
a yard with R. R. Carbert, manager. 


Lumber Co. recently he- 


Co. has entered tiie 


has openeu 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Dadeville—H. O. Garrett will establish a 
factory to manufacture wagon hubs from white oak. 

Jacksonville—J. Marvin Lusk will rebuild sawmill re- 
cently burned. 

Tuscaloosa—The J. S. Free Lumber Co. has acquired 
stumpage and will build a saw and planing mill. 

ARKANSAS. Marianna—Bott Bros. are erecting a 
stave mill, which will be put in oneration shortly. 

Noble Lake—James Gould will rebuild sawmill recently 
burned with a loss of $10,000 on machinery, 

GEORGIA. Climax—Paul A. Caldwell contemplates re- 
building burned planing mill and dry kiln. 

Ocilla—The Henderson Lumber Co. will rebuild saw- 
mills lately noted burned. 

Tifton—Baxton Bros. will establish a sawmill with a 
daily capacity of 70,000 feet of lumber. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Co. will rebuild planing mill recently destroved by fire. 

Whitesburg—The Coeburn Lumber Co. will erect a saw- 
mill and develop timber at Big Cowan. 

LOUISIANA. Garyville—The Lyon Cypress 
Co. will build a mill with a daily capacity of 
of lumber. 

New Orleans—The United States Mills Co. 
market for a band sawmill outfit of 40,000 feet daily 
capacity, equipment to include everything. 

Sliddell—The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) will 
build a double band sawmill with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet of lumber. 

MARYLAND. Brunswick—J. P. 
establish a lumber yard addition 
partment and storage space, and 
machinery, 

MINNESOTA. West Duluth—The 
Products Co. is erecting a toy factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Woodville—The Woodville Manufactur- 
ing Works, R. E. Thompson, jr., proprietor, will install 
planers and equipment. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Nathan Finkel & Son, 
recently started a coal and lumber 
large sheds. 

NEW YORK. Dolgeville—The Dolgeville Lumber Co. 
is erecting sheds 110 by 56 feet in size. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Within the next 
thirty days the George C. Brown Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
will operate a plant here for the manufacture of cedar 
lumber. 

OREGON. Albany—The Thomas Pulp & Paper Co. will 
erect a large manufacturing plant. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—C. PD. Mitchell and C. C. 
Bloomfield have acquired timberland between Memphis 
— Natchez, Miss., and will erect one or more saw- 
mills. 

TEXAS. Marshall—J. R. Shoupe & Co. will increase 
daily capacity of hardwood mill from 150 to 200 cords 
weekly. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The La Belle Box Co. 
will rebuild factory burned at a loss of $30,000. 
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50,000 feet 
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install woodworking 
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CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Searcy—The plant of the Searcy Spoke 
& Felloe Co. was destroyed by fire last week; loss 7,500, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

CALIFORNIA. Escondido—The plant of the Escondido 
Lumber, Hay & Grain Co. was damaged by fire recently 
to the extent of $6,000, including a warehouse valued at 
$1,500. The planing mill was saved. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Charleston—-The A. M. Wood Co. 
suffered fire damage of about $2.000 September 8. The 
company also operates retail yards in Waltham. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—The plant of the Tymon 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire last week; loss $20,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Two warehouses _ belong- 
ing to the Melone-Bovey Lumber Co. were damaged by 
fire recently to the extent of $18,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Beaumont—The Beaumont Veneer Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire September 6; loss $24,000, 
with no insurance, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Siler City—The boiler and shav- 
ing house of the Stout Bros. Lumber Co. was visited by 
fire, which caused a loss of $1,000. The damage will be 
repaired at once. 

WASHINGTON.—Walla Walla—The E. G. Cox Lum- 
ber Co’s planing mill was destroyed by fire September 
5; loss $10,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


C. B. Mitchell and C. C. Broomfield have sold a large tract 
of timberland located in the Mississippi Delta to G. H. Miller. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Joseph Defur, of Saxon, Wis., has sold his timber holdings 
to the Montreal River Lumber Company, of Saxon. 








F. A. Kribs, timber holder and dealer of Portland, Ore., 
has sold to A. F. Pilsbury, of Minnesota, a tract of timber 
containing 2,640 acres, located on the head waters of Coos 
River in Coos County, Oregon. The transaction involves 
$160,000. It is the largest timber deal closed in that sec- 
tion of Oregon for some time. 
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SAMUEL H, BOWMAN.—A lumberman of diverse in- 
terests and wide acquaintance throughout the West, 


Samuel H. Bowman, died September 9 of heart disease 
at his country home, Summit Park, Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn, Funeral services were held at the residence Sep- 
tember 18, with interment at Lakewood cemetery, Min- 
ieapolis. 

Mr. Bowman was 62 years old and a native of Fred- 
erick County, Maryland. He settled at Odebolt, Iowa in 
Iss0, where he entered the retail lumber business under 
the name of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company. His 
business expanded to other cities and in 1898 he moved 
the headquarters to Minneapolis, where in the last 
twenty-two years the company has built up a large line 
of retail yards in Minnesota, South Dakota and Iowa. 
With his brothers, W. C. Bowman, of Kansas City and 
B. C. Bowman, of Minneapolis, he branched out in man- 
ufacturing enterprises and retail yard companies in other 
sections of the country and in Western Canada. Com- 
panies in the United States in which Mr. Bowman was 
an officer at the time of his death included the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company, of Kansas City, with mills and 
timber in Louisiana; W. C. Bowman Lumber Company, 
Kansas_ City, with retail yards in Texas; Bowman- 
Kranz Lumber Company, Omaha, with retail yards in 
Nebraska, and H. A, Quinn Lumber Company, Council 
Bluffs, with retail yards in Iowa. : 

A few years ago Mr. Bowman and some of his asso- 
ciates ocquired timber interests and operated mills in 
Western Canada, forming the Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany (Ltd.), and the Revelstoke Sawmill Company 
(Ltd.), of Revelstoke, B. C., and the Yale-Columbia 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), Nelson, B. C. The several 
mills operated by these companies and the standing tim- 
ber later were disposed of and the Bowman interests 
in Western Canada now are entirely in retail yards. 
They include the Revelstoke Sawmill Company (Ltd.), 
Atlas Lumber Company (Ltd.), Globe Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), and the Alberta Lumber Company (Ltd.), all 
with headquarters in Calgary and operating about 100 
retail yards in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Early in his Minneapolis career Mr. Bowman became 
identified with the financial institutions of the city and 
served as a director on the boards of various banks. At 
the time of his death he was a director in the Scandi- 
navian American National Bank, the Union Investment 
Company, of Minneapolis and the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Superior, Wis. . y 

Mr. Bowman is survived by his widow, Annie L. Stev- 
ens Bowman, and by a son, Samuel H. Bowman, jr., 
who succeeds him as president of the S. H. Bowman 
Lumber Company and in various other companies. It is 
announced that there will be absolutely no change in 
the policy or the conduct of the various Bowman cor- 
porations. . p 

Two brothers and three sisters survive. They are W. 
C. Bowman, Kansas City; Cc. Bowman, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Laura V._E. Stoner and Mrs. Alice M. Newman, 
of Frederick County, Maryland, and Mrs. Fannie N, 
Newman,’ of Adams County, Pennsylvania. : 

Ten prominent business men, all personal friends and 
associates of Mr. Bowman, acted as honorary pall bear- 
ers. 

Mr. Bowman was a member of the Minneapolis Club, 
the Automobile Club of Minneapolis, the Minikahda and 
Lafayette clubs and was a Shriner and a Scottish Rite 
Mason. He was an attendant at Westminster Presby- 
terian church. 


FOREST STEVENS FULLER.—Immediately following 
his return from a visit to the Pacific coast, F. S. Fuller 
died at his home at Crete, Neb., of heart failure. Mr. 
Fuller was widely known in lumber circles in the West. 
He was born in October, 1844, at Warren, Ohio, and 
was graduated from the high school of that city. Av 
the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the Eighty- 
fourth Ohio regiment, served a few months and then was 
selected by Governor Todd, Ohio’s war governor, as one 
of President Lincoln’s bodyguards. Mr. ; Fuller ‘was 
present at Ford’s opera house in Washington when 
President Lincoln was assassinated. He held an office 
in the Treasury Department for some time, but returned 
to Warren and studied law. He went to Nebraska in 
1870, and in 1871 entered the lumber business at Ashland, 
Neb., and later at Crete. At one time Mr. Fuller was 
associated with C. H. Kettridge, of Evanston, in the firm 
Kettridge & Fuller, but in the enterprise he did not take 
active part and he withdrew from it about three years 
ago. He was president of the National Citv Bank cf 
Crete and had west Coast interests. 

Mr. Fuller was married and leaves a widow and five 
children, four of them sons, and a daughter, Mrs. A. R. 
Dean, of Wilmette, Ill. Two of his sons are in the 
lumber business and with them their father was asso- 
ciated, one of these enterprises being at Lodi, Cal., and 
another at Oxford, Neb. Mr. Fuller stood high in the 
Masonic fraternity and was past master of Crete Lodge 
37, under whose auspices the burial took place August 
19. One of his brothers is Lucius E. Fuller, formerly 





a member of the American Lumberman staff and well 


and favorably known in the lumber world. 
MRS. JULIA EDWARDS WELLS.—The death of Mrs. 
Julia Edwards Wells, ‘September 7 at Kalispell, Mont., 


marked the passing of a _ noble Christian 
faithful wife and a devoted mother. Not only to her 
home but to the life of the community in which she 
moved her death is felt as a distinct loss. In the Chris- 
tian Church of Kalispell Sister Wells was an efficient and 
loyal worker, giving generously of her time and her 
money. In literary circles she was a favorite and drew 
about her a great company of friends, being a member 
of the Century Club and of the D. A. R. 

Mrs. Wells was born June 25, 1871, at Muir, Mich., 
and lived at the place of her birth for about eighteen 
years, when she removed to Menominee, Mich. For sev- 
eral years she was a teacher in the public schools. At 
Menominee she was married to Wesley E. Wells. To 
this union two sons were born, Harland and Lewis. 
After residing in Menominee about seven years Mrs. 
Wells moved with her family to Wells, Mich. In 1907 
the family went to Kalispell, where the husband was 
chosen as manager of the Somers Lumber Company. In 
October, 1913, as a result of an accident on the Great 
Northern Railway, the earthly ties of this family were 
tragically broken and Mrs. Wells was preceded by her 


woman—a 


life companion to the world beyond. The immediate 
relatives who mourn her death are the two sons, a 
brother, H. H. Edwards, of Somers, Mont., and Mrs. 


Willard Burns, of Boise, Ida., her. niece. 





JOHN F. BRUCE.—Manager of the cypress depart- 
ment of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and known throughout the Kansas City ter- 
ritory as one of the best posted men in the cypress 
trade, John F, Bruce, died at his home September 12. 

Mr. Bruce was 39 years old. He came to Kansas City 
in 1893 from Cawker City, Kans., and went into the 
employ of the Badger Lumber Company with which con- 
cern he was associated many years as a salesman. As 
manager of the cypress department of the Byrne-Renfro 
company Mr. Bruce built up a large acquaintance among 
the cypress manufacturers as well as with the retail 
trade. He was active in all lumber affairs and also 
took a very great interest in music and church affairs. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Schu- 
bert Club, one of the largest musical organizations in 
the city and he also was leader of the choir at Grace 
Presbyterian church in the Sunday School in which he 
took an active ir:terest. Mr. Bruce is survived by his 
widow and three children, John Bruce, Mary Gertrude 
Bruce and Gertrude Bruce. 


EUGENE R. HEAD.—Vice President of the Kenosha 
Lumber Company, of Kenosha, Wis., and publisher of 
the Kenosha Evening News and the Telegraph Courier, 
died suddenly at his home in Kenosha September 7. Mr. 
Head was born in Kenosha November 16, 1866, and for 
more than twenty-five years had been a leader in the 
business and social life of the city. His father, the late 
George D. Head, was prominent in the lumber business 
in that section for many years. He began his career as 
publisher of the Evening News and Telegraph Courier 
twenty vears ago. He served as a member of the com- 
mon council and of the board of water commissioners; 
was a charter member of the Kenosha chapter of the 
Wisconsin Society of the Sons of American Revolution, 
of the Kenosha Country Club and held membership in 
the Kenosha Lodge of Elks, various Masonic bodies and 
other fraternal organizations in the city. He is survived 
by his widow, one daughter, Miss Bertha Head, and two 
sons, Clarence E. and Robert L., all of Kenosha. 


MRS. J.:C. ANDERSON.—Fannie, the wife of J. C. 
Anderson, of Corpus Christi, Tex., passed away August 
15 in that city. Mr. Anderson. has been known for 
many decades as prominent in the lumber business and 
his wife numbered hundreds of friends who sincerely 
mourn her loss. She had been an invalid for ten years 
but up to two months before her death was not con- 
sidered to be in precarious condition. The immediate 
cause of death was heart trouble. She leaves besides 
her husband a niece, Mrs. J. T. Harvin, and two boys 
of the latter, John C. Anderson Harvin and John Tarle- 
ton Harvin. The body was: taken to Mrs. Anderson’s 
old home State, Georgia, and was buried August 19 
. the family plot in Oak Hill cemetery at Griffin, that 
State. 





THOMAS J. CARTER.—A_ well-known lumberman, 
Thomas J. Carter, a member of the Carter-Biggs Lum- 
ber Company, operating a mill north of Jackson, Miss., 
died September 11 at the age of 53 years. Mr. Carter 
had been a resident of Jackson for eight or nine years. 
He was a native of Indiana and is survived by a brother, 
R. M. Carter, who was associated with him in the lum- 
ber business. 





A. D. CLARK.—A lumber merchant and capitalist 
of Dallas, Tex., A. D. Clark, a member of the Clark & 
Boice Lumber Co., died September 14, in his apartments 
at the Windemere Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Clark, who was 
69 years old, had been spending his summers in Chicago 
for several years. He was born in Franklin, N. H. He 
is survived by his widow, a son, and two. daughters. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 





The lumber trade continues on a more satisfactory 
isis. The woodworking industries are operating 
teadily, with this demand increasing. A feature of 
the market is the fact that consumers call for imme- 
diate shipments, which shows that they are in urgent 
need of raw material and that their stocks are low. 
Building continues on a very satisfactory scale. The 
strike of the spring and summer has resulted in more 
‘cnstruetion work being undertaken this fall and this 
te of the building industry goes far to maintain 
steady demand for lumber locally. 
Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
“ptember 11 aggregated 47,123,000 feet, against 37,- 

5,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
ceipts from January 1 to September 11, 1915, 
nounted to 1,487,072,000 feet, a decrease of 121,212,- 

9 feet compared with the corresponding period last 
)ear, Shipments for the week ended September 11 
were 19,970,000 feet, a decrease of 1,094,000 feet com- 
pered with the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
shipments from January 1 to September 11, 1915, were 
"1,595,000 feet, 1,850,000 feet more than was shipped 
fom Chieago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 3,500,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 


n= 


nea 


total receipts from January 1 to September 11, 1915, 
were less by 22,078,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 599,000 compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
September 11, 1915, were 50,737,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 11. 


Lumber. Shingles. 





PMD << Pat hana ia anshrpuatshatoriaceh ais aoa 47,123,000 7,820,000 
Nee Sessa eave ers elovd miele aor a Beer 37,176,000 11,822,000 
INNO GNE os icc egies eeeers 9,947,000 ome ae 2) ‘ 
ICQ ORG: © 56 -5:0) ok esalawsereara). va. eaierene ae 3,500,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 11. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PR eras 0a wn ees Ale ore Olaevers 1,487,072,000 332,868.000 
MERA svere- etek eras eontoacs ere pie eed 1,608,284,000 354,946,000 





22,078,000 
SHIPMENTS——WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 11. 
Lumber. 





Shingles. 


RINE, 4.5 she eiotalg dere atateareeauaaore 19,970,000 6,178,000 
CR RN eee seer cnr ire 21,064,000 5,579,000 
RUN ONNO aii oe 6 cusses bas mah, “vacate eeorete . 599,000 
Decrease POS COO hc eereace as 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 11. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
751,595,000 248,379,006 
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Standard of Quality 


When other Wire Ropes are repre- 
sented to be as good as ‘‘ HERCU- 
LES” is it not an admission that 
“HERCULES” Wire Rope is the 


acknowledged standard of quality ? 





~ HERCULES,’ 


(RED STRAND) fF 

IRE ROP 
is not made to equal some other 
Rope; it is made to give maximum 
service — to excel, not merely to 
equal. 
In order that “‘HERCULES” Wire 
Rope may be easily identified, it is 
always made with one red strand. 
It is the original colored strand Wire 
Rope. 

Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Salt Lake City 


1H TTLOUUENNTUUE 


Denver 
San Francisco 


. Chicago 








Our New High Speed 


Planer Knives 


Warranted Satisfactory 








Use Them Once 


We won't have to ask you again. 


It will be unnecssary. 


Order a Set TODAY. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., concise. Buffalo, N.Y. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
esd Rahsina- Peat GRAN D ad 44 
International Exposition —_—— 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


Daily tao 


AND DROP FORGINGS 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales.* The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SEPTEMBER 18, :915 





En aee See harasses Mice sx 749,745,000 197,642,000 

Pe err bikie 1,850,000 50,737,006 
RECEIPTS BY WATER, 

Week ended September 11, 1915.................. 4,087 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended September 15 were: 


CLAsSsS— No. Value. 
SEED i 69.8 ins is RH 0 wis 19:4 SIR is $ 8,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... ST 240,150 

5,000 and under Li eee 57 374.400 
10,000 and under MD ce ne a 24 347,500 
25,000 and under UY eee 7 220,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... = 140,000 


Chicago & North-Western Railway Com 


pany, 4-story office building......... 400,000 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, 4-story aa 
OO ROS a PSE eae Sr ee Pears rs 155,000 


Totals S$ 1.885.950 
Average valuation for week............ 
Totals previous week............-++0.6- 
Average valuation previous week 






Totals corresponding week 1914 
Totals January 1 to September 





76.445 
26,900 
1 « 


=" 
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Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 191: 













Totals corresponding period 1912 i, 3 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,621 $2,210,85¢ 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,660 59,6726 : 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,021 64,964,984 
Totals corresponding period 1908 ... 6,536 42.620,84- 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,229 

Totals corresponding period 1906....... 6,278 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—The volume of trade is reported as fair 
only, with the activity mostly for pattern stock in the 
low grades. The average price remains firm, notwith- 


standing the uncertainty of the demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Improved demand from large con- 
sumers including the railroads has been an encouraging 
feature of late, and even though most of the business 
has been done by competing woods it has tended to 
strengthen prices and so has helped the northern pine 
mills. City trade is first class, but country trade is 
naturally holding back until the rush of farm work is 
over. Corn is coming along and very little has been 
damaged by frost. Mill stocks are not above normal, 
considering the reduced number of mills in this terri- 
tory. and they are nicely assorted to handle any business 
that comes. 





New York, N. Y.—Trade is a little more active but it 
is more in inquiries than in actual orders. Retailers 
leok forward to better business and are slowly feeling 
out the price situation, but hold off on their buying until 
the last possible moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is a little more active than a 
few weeks ago, with better call for some of tne upper 
grades. Some manufacturing enterprises are now quite 
busy, especially those requiring pattern lumber and such 
stock is moving fairly well. Building lumber is moving 
rather slowly, as for some time, due to the competition 
from cheaper woods. Low grades are in fair demand 
and the activity in the box business is large enough to 
prevent much accumulation of stock, 





N. ¥.—Dealers are more optimistic 
They report business conditions 


North Tonawanda, 
than for a long time. 


stronger and are positive that there is a steadier and 
more pronounced demand all along the line. Inquiries 
are on the increase and those conditions which have 


marked the arrival of a greater volume of trade are now 
in evidence. Stock is coming forward by vessel in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet present requirements, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most of the Pittsburgh trade report 
a better demand for white pine, with slightly better 
prices. The market is nearly divided by the upper and 
lower grades. Some inquiries show a disposition on the 
part of large consumers to get prices for extended de- 
liveries of material, but difficulty is met with as it is 
apparent that mills are not taking on futures at present 
prices. Stocks are fairly good and shipments satisfactory. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York, N. Y.—Stocks at mill points are firmer than 
a month ago but there is some improvement in quota- 
tions here. At the same time retailers find they can get 
shipments as fast as they need at practically their own 
prices. Demand for boards is dull and there is a gen- 
erous supply offered. Random stock is inquired for more 
liberally and even though prices are but slightly better 
than a month ago they are taken to indicate an upward 
trend. 





Boston, Mass.—The rock bottom quotation on eastern 
spruce is $23. .There are millmen whose output is sold 
through the wholesale trade that demand 50 cents more 
and it now looks as if $23.50 base would be the recog- 
nized market quotation on eastern spruce dimension be- 
fore the end of this month. In random the dealing is 
getting onto a more satisfactory basis. Several strong 
producers show more confidence in quoting prices and 
less eagerness to move their stocks. The interest in 
2x3 and 2x4 has been improving, and the majority now 
ask $21 for 2x4 and $20 for 2x3 For 2x8 also the price 





is firmer, few now take less than $22 and some want 
more. For 2x6 and 2x7 there is a fair call, the quota- 
tion range being $19.50 to $20. Request for 2x10 at $23 


to $23.50 and 2x12 at $23.50 to $24 is quiet. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.—The post business is comparatively quiet, 
but as stocks in the favored sizes are not heavy whole- 
salers are not worried over the volume of business. 
Poles are moving fairly well, especially in the shorter 
lengths. Retail yards are said to be well stocked with 
posts, but it is thought that after the threshing is out 


of the way there will be an accelerated movement to the 
demand and that new shipping orders may be expected. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers and jobbers here ex- 
pect a good post business a little later, judging by the 
inquiries they receive from retail buyers. Retailers 
prepare for a good business but do not buy heavily. 
Poles sell fairly well and surplus stocks have been re- 


duced to normal limits. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Now that the harvesting season has 
fairly well advanced the post and pole business is 
showing signs of revived life. Inquiries are numerous 


and sales are already being marked up. Demand for ties, 
however, is as yet nil. The prospects: are promising and 
a big fall trade is expected. Prices remain unchanged, 
although an increase is predicted. 





HARDWOODS. 





Chicago.—The last week or two improved conditions 
have been noted in this market. The majority of woods 
on the list are in more active demand and it is thought 
that conditions will keep on improving for it is known 
that stocks in consumers’ hands are low and that with 
any business at all they will have to get into the market. 
Plain oak is more active and quartered white oak is 
in larger inquiry. Red gum shows a little more ani- 
mation. Birch has been in steady request and is said 
to be in better shape than for several months. Bass- 
wood and maple are also moving more freely. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory trade continues to buy in 
fair quantity and in some cases the stocks wanted have 
proved rather hard to find. Railroads have taken con- 
siderable car material, and the sash and door factories 
are working up an unusual amount of hardwood. Floor- 
ing is still a ready seller, and the building trade furnishes 
a large share of the hardwood demand in this territory. 
A goodly amount of southern oak is sold but prices are 
a little weak owing to the activity of salesmen and their 
eagerness for business. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The best call in the hardwood line 
last week has been for bridge materials and timbers as 
a result of the flood. Yard call has been pretty iight and 
there is no further strength in oak flooring and in yard 
items generally. Walnut and high grades of oak and 
ash are stronger as a result of a sustained demand for 
export trade. Factory buying is light and buyers do a 
good deal of shopping before placing their orders. They 
find, however, that so many of the mills still are down 
that the stocks to pick from are not very heavy, but in 
many instances they appear to be able to place orders at 
rather Icw prices. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood 
slight improvement, although there is not the demand 
that is usually expected at this season. Oak and ash 
still continue the best sellers and other items on the 
list are going only fairly well. In spite of this fact 
prices continue steady. 


market seems to show 





Memphis, Tenn.—Export business is almost at a stand- 
still. according to those engaged in this division of the 
market here, and the outiook is considered rather unat- 
tractive at the moment. Domestic business is slowly 
expanding. Some good orders were booked last week 
and the market shows a somewhat better tone. Fur- 
niture and vehicle makers are among the best customers 
of local lumber interests at the moment though there 
is a fair miscellaneous demand. The box manufacturers 
report an exceptionally active demand for their output 
and this accounts for the ready sale of cotton wood and 
gum in the lower grades. 





Louisville, Ky.—Market conditions continue favorable 
and the opinion of local hardwood operators is that the 
situation will remain satisfactory during the rest of the 
fall. Buyers are now convinced that lumber is good 
property at current quotations and are releasing orders 


that have been held back probably for many months. 
Oak is improving steadiiy, plain oak especially having 
shown the influence of the increased demand. Quar- 
tered oak is also selling well. Poplar is in good demand, 
most grades and thickness selling without great dif- 
ficulty. Ash is a good seller, as heretofore, although the 


low grades do not appear to be in as good call as the 
upper grades. Thick stock is selling better than inch, 
though inch good ash is moving without much difficulty. 
Gum is picking up somewhat, sap gum especially having 
been active of late. The call for sap gum boxboards 
for export has been sufficient practically to put this item 
out of the market for the time being, and to force prices 
up to a relatively high point. 


New York, N. Y.—There is a broadening inquiry from 
export as well as domestic sources. Yards buy sparingly 
but inquire for stocks which they will need during the 
fall. Shipments come along freely and prices are slowly 
hardening. It can hardly be said that any stock is tak- 
ing the lead, except that the better grades of oak are 
disposed of more freely than a few weeks ago. Fur- 
niture factories, particularly up through the state, find 
prospects more encouraging and as the hardwood trade 
is suffering from lack of business from this source, the 
indications of betterment are most encouraging. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade is somewhat im- 
proved over a month ago, but is not very active and 
some yards say their business shows scarcely any in- 
crease. Most of the sales are to manufacturing concerns 
and there is not much stock going into the furniture line 
or the building trade. Mahogany is in small demand 
and quartered oak is also slow. Plain oak about holds 
its own. Maple and ash are selling about as well as 
anything. Prices are steady. 





Baltimore, Md.—What with half-holidays and whole 
ha@lidays the last week has been decidedly uneventful in 
the hardwood trade, the amount of business done being 
rather smaller than usual. Producers as well as dealers 
feel that the situation is on the whole better than it has 


— 


been and that some slight gains are being made. lL serg 
of hardwoods find their requirements expanding nq 
orders are more numerous, even if the buyers dee jt 
expedient to defer placing them as long as possible. A}] 
of the woods are affected favorably by recent dev. Op- 
ments, the needs of oak, chestnut, gum and other ods 
in general use being such as to exert an appreciable in- 
fluence upon the trade. <A _ pesitive scarcity of stocks 
prevails in some divisions of the business, certain grades 
of oak being none too plentiful, and an increase in the 
production does not appear unlikely. The exports lave 
not improved. 





Boston, Mass.—Orders for hardwood lumber do jot 
come along briskly, but there has been some improve- 
ment in demand. The price situation has been fairly 
encouraging. Wholesalers are more optimistic this week 
than for some time. Better inquiry from the factory 
trade is reported and some furniture and implement men 
buy or are preparing to buy more freely. Hardwood 
flooring, especially oak, map!e and birch, is a good seller, 
Common grades of beech also are the subject of some 
inquiry from retail merchants who operate their own 
flooring mills. Oak moves better than it was, both the 
plain and quarter sawn showing improvement, and quo- 
tations are a shade firmer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Decided change for the better is 
noted in the hardwood market. More confidence is dis- 
played, and there is a better demand. The market for 
hickory, ash, oak and maple has stiffened encouragingly, 
and to some extent poplar shares this development. But 
ihere remains much room for improvement, as conditions 
are tar from what is considered normal. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers display their faith in the future by 
holding out for higher prices with persistence. ‘The 
better demand for plain and quartered oak shows the 
awakened interest of furniture manufacturers, and the 
increased buying of the lower grades of the plain is from 
concerns making the cheaper furniture. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds up re- 
markably well for the time of the year. Buying by 
retailers is the best feature at this time, although some 
orders are received from factories. Concerns making 
vehicles and furniture are the best customers. There is 
a demand for stocks by automobile factories also. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are not large and there is no disposition 
to increase them at this time, buying being for the im- 
mediate future only. Building operations are still rather 
active and that is the best feature of the trade. Quar- 
tered and plain oak are both in good demand and prices 
are well maintained. There is a good demand for all 
grades of chestnut, especially sound wormy. Ash is quiet 
while basswood is in good demand. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Calls for oak appear to be increasing. 
Oak timbers especially are active and prices show a re- 


covery that is most encouraging. Voplar is in better 
demand and chestnut of the low grades is moving 


steadily especially among automobile manufacturers for 
packing and shipping lumber. In window and tableware 
glass trade the inquiries for lumber have lately increased, 
indicating that the glass men are dispesing of much of 
their warehouse stocks and are preparing to blow in 
furnaces soon. Upper grade hardwoods are not so active 
but are improving. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for 
improvement. Automobile factories are good users and 
furniture factories buy weli. The building trades lo- 
eally is supplying a good market. 


hardwoods shows a little 





Ashland, Ky.—There is a better demand for the com- 
mon egrade of oak while construction timbers up to 
12 x 12’s are in heavy demand. Switch ties show some 
improvement. Prices are unchanged, 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago.—_While stocks at primary points are large 
and well rounded out the demand is gradually becoming 
larger in this market. Building operations are still ac- 
tive in the outlying district and this affords a market 
for considerable stock. Prices are still too low to make 
for much of a profit in the turnover, however. 





New York, N. Y.—Low prices of southern yellow pine 
and spruce retard an improvement. Retailers buy cau- 
tiously and wholesalers bid ahead cautiously. Suburban 
building develops moderately but yard men continue 
to rely upon mills to repienish their assortments as fast 
as’ needed. There is no change in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Reports from the Pennsylvania ‘mills 
say that orders are now coming in somewhat more freely 
and that quite a fair amount of business is in hand. 
Wholesalers are doing a little better this month than 
last, but say their trade is not up to normal. Buyers are 
all taking just as small an amount of stock as possible, 
but building is holding up steadily. Prices are about as 
for several weeks. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is experiencing 
a healthier demand for stock of all grades. Building has 
been more active during the last few weeks than during 
the greater part of the summer, due to favorable weather 
conditions, and the consumption is satisfactory. Tlie 
curtailment of stock at mills and the increased demand 
have tended to strengthen prices. Wholesalers place 
orders for large consignments for shipment from manu- 
facturing points to meet the better volume of business 
which they are experiencing. 





Boston, Mass.—There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment both in the demand and the prices obtained for 
hemlock lumber. Wholesale men are encouraged by tlhe 
gaining strength shown in other branches of the lumbvr 
market. The stimulation of industrial construction re- 
sulting from the heavy volume of war orders is creating 
a little more interest in hemlock plant suitable for fac- 
tory roofs and the base for factory floors. Some mills 
which quoted $24 on eastern hemlock boards, clipped, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, a year and a half ago now 
offer to sell at $19.50 and there have been chances re- 
cently to buy at 25 to 50 cents less. 
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incinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market does not show 
a: ’ material change. The demand for timbers has im- 
proved somewhat with the opening up of more favorable 
w.ather, but not enough to bring any strengthening of 


prices. 

columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is rather quiet 
aithough the volume of business is up to the usual 
r-cords for the last few weeks. Stocks in hands of 


dealers are not very large. Some buying is being done 

: building operations which are still active. Prices are 
rather weak and unsteady in sympathy with yellow pine. 
Shipments are coming out promptly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Buying of hemlock is fair but not 
sufficient, dealers say, to prevent a more or less erratic 
movement of prices. ‘The present appears to be one of 
those periods of recovery from low values of a spurting 
market. As to volume, the opinion is that it is nearer 
normal than for a year or more. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock has been entirely superseded 
in this market by southern yellow pine and there are 
practically no sales in this territory. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Most grades of poplar are moving fairly well 
and prices in some items are on a higher level than 
a short time ago. Dealers are getting a good many 
inquiries and firsts and seconds move more readily. 
Common is still slow, but there has been considerable 
call for the lower grades in territory adjacent to Chicago. 





Boston, Mass.—Orders for poplar are not exactly nu- 
merous as yet, but buyers show more interest and some 


houses report fair business the last week. It is said 
that stocks in retail hands average smaller than is 
ordinarily the case at this season of the year. Since the 


first of the month some sellers of poplar have shown 
more confidence in quoting on inquiries, particularly on 
inquiries for No. 2 common, a grade that is in good de- 
mand now for boxing, etc. Up to $28 is wanted this week 
for the 4/4 lumber of this grade. While the request for 
firsts and seconds is no more than fair for mid-Septem- 
ber, none of the wholesalers will give concessions from 
$56 for 4/4, and $60 to $61 is quoted successfully for 
the best vellow poplar. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has made some gains and is 
holding its own as against others on the list. The mills 
have had no occasion thus far to push operations and 
increase their output materially but demand has taken 
up some of the slack that existed, practically the whole 
list being fairly firm now. Both the producers and the 
dealers have come to regard the future with a degree 
of hopefulness that they did not manifest. The export 
situation is hardly as satisfactory as could be desired. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers speak of poplar as one of 
the backward woods, so far as volume of sales goes. 
Prices are about holding their own and there is not 
much cutting reported at present. Lower grades are per- 
haps a little more active than a few months ago, owing 
to increase shown in the box business, but upper grades 
are slow. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—-The poplar situation is improved over 
a week ago. The buying by manufacturers of millwork, 
furniture and carriages, as well as the steady demand 
for the lower graces from box makers and crating cut- 
ters, has helped to keep a good movement of lumber 
of all grades. Representatives of eastern mills, while 
reporting a more urgent demand at sea-coast points, also 
report a greatly improved interior demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is rather strong 
for the time of the year. Buying is done mostly for 
immediate shipment as retailers are rather low on stocks. 
There is no disposition to increase stocks at this time. 
Prices are well maintained at the usual levels. Some 
buying is being done by factories. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar is neglected in this market for 
west Coast lumber, this especially applying to siding. 
Spruce, fir and red cedar are being experimented with 
and are cutting deeply into the poplar sales. Prices 
remain steady. 


Ashland, Ky.—A steady demand for poplar is reported 
by mill men with each month showing better than the 
preceding month. Firsts and seconds are most in demand 
and the tendency for prices to advance is growing 
strong. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—While there seems to be a little heavier 
‘emand for fir some of the wholesalers say that they 
‘re having some trouble in getting the recent advance. 
Yard stock is moving just a little better and some ma- 
terial is being sold on account of railroads. Spruce yard 
stock demand is fair. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The better tone to the fir market 
‘ontinues and the new prices seem to be holding well. 
‘nquiries are fairly numerous. Six-inch No. 2 and bet- 
‘er siding, which has been advancing lately, holds stiff 
vith more upward tendencies manifest. Cedar siding 
ontinues scarce at $3 off list. Flooring stocks are low 
nd tend further upwards and dimension has not eased 
‘ny. Timber business is still scarce. Big mills report 
the cargo market unchanged. 





Seattle, Wash.—Fir lumber prices hoid the same as 
for the last two or three weeks with little variation in 
the volume of new business. The placing of a few large 
ders during the week was the principal feature, but as 
‘heir effect had already been discounted they had little 
‘nfluence on the market. Log prices hold steady with 
vractically no increase in the stock of logs in the water. 

is almost impossible to obtain clear spruce at any 
nice and the lower grades have been moving out very 

‘tisfactorily recently. 


Portland, Ore.—There is some improvement in the 
‘iarket but prices are still too low to prove much of an 
nducement to operators. Loggers are not satisfied with 
prices paid them for logs and as a result operations will 
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No waiting of driver or 


power vehicle for load as the load is placed on cheap trailers and the Knox Tractor couples up to 


them as does a locomotive. 


That’s the secret of getting your money’s worth out of motor invest- 


ment—no idle time for either crew or motive power. 


The Power Ahead—By pulling the load _ instead of 
carrying it, the Knox Tractor not only handles larger 
loads, but the wear and tear on the power vehicle is 
reduced to practically nothing—an item of no small 
concern when compared with the depreciation shown 
by most other kinds of power vehicles. Depreciation 
has been most successfully guarded against in the 
Knox Tractor by the Double Spring Suspension—one 
set of springs to support the power plant and trans- 
mission and the other set to support only the forwa:id 
end of the trailer. 


The Load Behind—The saving effected in upkeep 
cost in this method of transportation becomes more 
apparent when you know that 60% to 100% of the 
paying loads roll on steel tires of the trailer rather 
than on the rubber tires of the power vehicle. Isut 
what is still of more importance to the purchaser of a 
motor vehicle to reduce hauling expense is the first 
cost of installation compared to the ton hours secured, 
and on this subject we have some records of actual 
performances that will prove mighty interesting to 
you. 


If you are interested in reducing your delivery costs our transportation engineers are at your service. 
atalog on request. 


Knox Motors Associates, 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 


Springfield, Mass. 
KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg, 
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Barienger 
Braking Device 


> 
z Its use In your winter logging operations will save you many dollars in road 
= building for with it you can navigate steeper grades and cut off miles of circu- 
SS, i *, tous road building. And in addition it saves injuries to men and horses, at the 
ee o. uae Z : : 
= © Sa same time increasing efficiency of your crew. Let us give you the names of 
2 == 0“ _ operators who have used it with profit. 
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be light this fall. 
demand. 


Shingle prices are in a little better 
Spruce is in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir demand from the country con- 
tinues very good. It is noted, however, that there is 
some tendency among the larger buyers to hold off their 
orders to see whether or. not the recent advance in fir 
prices is to be strictly maintained. If the price is main- 
tained there undoubtedly will be a good volume of buy- 
ing as stocks need replenishing. Most mills report stocks 
considerably below normal in dropsiding and slash grain. 
The placing among the mills of 12,000,000 feet of car 
siding orders by the Burlington Railroad recently still 
further depleted the supplies of slash grain. Dimension 
is stiffer at $7 off list for the better grades and $6 off 
for 38-inch and small timbers. The recent floods have 
made a good demand fer fir bridge plank. Red cedar 
siding is scarcer and has been advanced 50 cents to 
$2.50 off list. Mills that furnish siding with shingles 
are getting 5 cents more for shingles. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is some red cedar lath coming in 
by the Panama Canal route, but not much else just now. 
The price is somewhere between the price of white pine 








It’s the Labor-Savers 
That Sell. 


With Kees Metal Building Corners 
the Carpenter saves a world of time fin- 
ishing the corner joints of lap siding. 
He gets a perfect mitered corner that 
will last. 

Your profit is pleasing. 

Drop us a card today. 


ED.KEES*°BarieNa Box 51. 
HOTELS 











Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 

dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 

dinner menus. 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

10 Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 
Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Jtotel ta Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
























Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 


— eles tins — 


Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms ‘ine!e 224 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 
























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast “The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers, Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 








lath, which is now very scarce, and yellow pine lath, 
which is the lowest priced that comes in here, hemlock 
lath not being much used. Fir is not doing much at 
present and most dealers call spruce quiet, but littie 
trouble is experienced in selling the best quality of stock 
at a good price. 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings of Pacific coast lumber are 
rather scanty because of the lack of vessels to bring 
cargoes forward, while the high freight rates quoted 
deter wholesalers from ordering shipments until inquiries 
actually in hand promise a quick sale of the cargo at 
a fair margin of profit. In fact some prospective sales 
are lost because delivery cannot be guaranteed within 
the specified time. Dealers in Douglas fir have been 
complaining that they are unable to supply the demand 
they already have created for this wood. Quotations 
reflect the natural result of such a situation, being com- 
paratively firm. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers find a ready market 
for fir. Demand exceeds supply in most cases and deal- 
ers able to fill the requirements of the consumers get 
better prices than have been obtainable since the stock 
came into prominence in the East. Much small building 
is the contributing cause for the existing strong condi- 
tions of the woed. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Inland Empire wesiern pine is reported to 
be in much better shape than a few months ago, both 
as to shipments and prices. With anything like a nor- 
mal inquiry for shop lumber values are expected to be- 
come higher. California sugar pine and white pine are 
still great favorites with the factories and wholesalers 
who handle this kind of stock say that shop lumber is 
moving in seasonable quantities, with prices firm. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The market on Idaho white pine is 
being well maintained, and the general aspect of the 
market is that it is firmer. Narrow widths of finish, 
notably 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4, clear and select have been ad- 
vanced recently $3 a thousand by some of the mills and 
they get orders at that price. The supply of narrow 
widths is light at all the mills. Demand for shop lum- 
ber is improving and prices are firm. A fair demand for 
box shooks continues as a result of the unusually good 
late fruit prospect. ‘ 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine is fair, 
although most orders are for small lots. Retail yards 
carry as light stocks as possible and when they place 
renewals want quick shipment. Wholesalers are not dis- 
posed to offer concessions from the following range of 
quotations on the most carefully graded stocks: uppers, 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
$105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to 
$73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4 $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, 
$67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, 
$38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 
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REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Redwood is in a little better demand than 
during last week. Prices have not advanced but the 
supply of dry redwood is said to be decreasing, owing 
to the fact that there has been a heavy curtailment. 
The market is firm at recent quotations. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is steady 
with a fair amount of inquiries. Export shipments are 
being made from the mills, principally in sailing vessels, 
many of which are of small capacity. The difficulty in 
securing suitable vessels for foreign shipments continues 
to limit exports of clears and the mills are still cur- 
tailing. Domestic business is light, but prices are being 
maintained. The eastern rail situation on dry stuff is 
encouraging. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood demand the last few 
weeks has been light and prices have shown some weak 
spots although on the whole they have been pretty well 
maintained. The season has been a light one for all 
items of siding and as siding is the main redwood item 
that is in demand here the trade has not been as strong 
as usual. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
last week through this port aggregated about the same 
as the week previous, both rail and water. The water 





movement continues in good volume both by barge and! 


small schooners. The aggregate sales during the week 
showed a decrease, being confined principally to a few 
items in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $23.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $20.25 to $21.25; No. 3, 
$14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to 
$10.75; 4/4 cull red heart, $6.75 to $7.25. Six-inch box, 
$13.50 to $13.75; 8-inch, $14.75 to $15.25; 10-inch, $15.75 
to $16.25; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to 
$28; box, $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $26.50 to $27.50; 
box, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $27.75 to $29.50; 


Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16 to $16.50; box bark strips, 












$8.75 to $9.25 No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to 
$39.50; No. $33.56 to $55. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, 
$25; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.75; No. 3, $18.25 to $19.50; 


$11.75 to $13. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to 
2, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 3, $11.75 to $12.25; No. 

to $8.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.25 to 
.25; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $12:25 to $13.50; 
No. 4, $8.75 to $9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $24.50 
to $25.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $19 to $19.50. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $19.50 to $20.50. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.25 to $15: eight-inch, $15.25 to $15.75; 
10-inch, $15.75 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; factory 
flooring, $16 to $17; lath, $2.85 to $3; N. C. pine sizes, 
$15.25 to $17; 4/4 log run gum, §13. 












Boston, Mass.—Some improvement in request for North 
Carolina pine has been noted the last few days. Al- 
though quotations are still too low on some grades and 
items, an exception is found in the case of roofers, for 
which prices are firmer than they have been for weeks. 


— 


Many of these cheap boards are used in dwelling house 
and other construction, at the expense of eastern ind 
northern spruce and hemlock boards. Retail yards hein 
to buy quite freely. Retailers realize that they miss-. a 
good opportunity in not providing for their fall req 
ments when North Carolina pine roofers were rec 
offered at 50 cents to $1 less than most wholesale hoi seg 
usk today. Soutnern mills are reported to have reduced 
their stocks of roofers materially and there have } 


e- 


tly 


en 
many complaints here recently of delayed shipmeiits, 
For 8-inch roofers the bottom quotation this week is 


$18.50, and $1 less for the 6-inch. The call for rough 
edge improves, but the same cannot be said of the price, 


Baltimore, Md.—One day last week twenty vessels 
came into Baltimore with cargoes of lumber, the ship- 
ments ranging all the way from 50,000 to four or (ive 
times that quantity. Such an influx might suggesi q 
demoralizing congestion here, but the rush did not con- 
tinue. In fact, no real additions to the volume of lum- 
ber on the wharves here has been made of late; so:ne 
reductions being effected as a matter of fact. 


New York, N, Y.—Little progress was made last week. 
Demand develops slowly and entirely out of proportion 
to the improved inquiry. More interest is shown in buy- 
ing and wholesalers report their customers in a much 
better mood. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—No particular change has occurred in 
shortleaf quotations lately. Owing to the large amount 
of stock to be had, the market is not as firm as might 
be. Sales are generally small, though retailers are not 
carrying any extensive stocks. A fair amount of build- 
ings goes on, with as much doing tocally as anywhere 
in this territory. Trade has not yet shown much in- 
crease over August, but is expected to before long. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Owing to the steady drain on _ southern 
yellow pine by the building trade iocally, stocks are be- 
ing gradually diminished in the Chicago yards. Some 
of the items being used are low at mill points, with 
the result that buyers are being forced to pay more 
money and are only taking on stock they must have. 
This building movement is expected to continue until 
well into the winter. Factory stocks move fairly well. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Further strength is reported this 
week in the southern yellow pine situation. Manufac- 
turers get a nice run of orders for yard stock and the 
railway and car material demand is keeping up well 
despite the lateness of the season. The last thirty days 
has shown an advance of $1.50 on timbers, $1.50 on No. 
1 common car material and 50 cents on B and better. 
Bad condition of stocks is making shipments very slow 
and also is resulting in the sending of a good many 
orders back without being filled. Manufacturers report 
considerably more left hand items being specified in the 
orders now being received, showing that housebuilding is 
more and more prevalent. The slump of 20 cents in the 
price of wheat in August is taken to mean that much 
of the crop which was stacked and has not yet been 
threshed wiil be stored in granaries to await better 
prices. Already there is an increase in the country de- 
mand for boards for granary building. 





St. Louis, Mo.—No considerable improvement was 
shown in the volume of business done the last week 
However there seems to be a change for the better and 
more and larger orders are coming in from retailers and 
country yards. Items most in demand are 1- and 2-inch 
common and a number of items of dimension. In con- 
sequerice of the increased demand numerous mills have 
advanced their prices. 





New York, N. Y.—Longleaf pine distributors report a 
fairly good improvement. Stocks are freely offered but 
the inquiry from special construction and some class of 
railroad work is good. Wholesalers are agreed that there 
is considerable more optimism than a month ago and 
the placing of orders for several big blocks of stock 
should soon have a bullish effect on prices. Building 
schedules are not in good demand and until this class 
of business and demand for flooring show more signs 
of life, it will not be felt that a permanent improvement 
has set in. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern yellow pine market is 
about holding its own. No late advances have been, re- 
corded, but mills are running short occasionally of some 
items, so that the volume of stock offering is somewhat 
reduced. Nobody is buying much stock unless it is to be 
used immediately, so that the volume of sales hereabouts 
is small. The building trade is on a good basis and 
much stock is being consumed. 


Boston, Mass.—The expected improvement of condi- 
tions in the market for southern pine is materializing 
and the results are found both in a little better buying 
and a stronger tone to quotations. Yard demand for 
dimension is more satisfactory than it has been for a 
long time. Current dealing in random lengths delivered 
at the railroad in Boston is on the following basis: 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, 
$40; 16-inch, $45. Cargo business, while not at all brisk, 
runs along pretty steadily and the tendency is toward 
the firmer maintenance of prices. The only actual ad- 
vance of quotations noted this week is on No. 2 com- 
mon, $18.50 now being demanded for 1x6 and $19.50 for 
1x8. The confidence of the producers becomes marked 
and not many will consider concessions from the above 
quotations. Call for partition is fairly good. For B and 
better, %/314-inch, most people want $25 and are suc- 
cessful in getting it. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports concerning the state of the 
Georgia pine trade continue to indicate pronounced con- 
servatism in the matter of taking up stocks by the 
consumers, with the movement held down to actual 
needs. But there are also indications that these neeus 
have undergone a further increase and that the change 
for the better promises to become even more pronouncé d 
before long. Stocks of Georgia pine are not large, and 
little would be required to stiffen the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of the southern yel- 
low pine mills insist that the situation is steadily de- 
veloping to where higher prices will be fully justified. 
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Increased bookings have brought demand closer to supply 


and the promised good weather ahead is bound to stimu- 
late the demand from the building industry. Already, 
it claimed, there has been a slight advance of prices 
on southern yellow pine flooring and trim and a material 
stiffening of the quotations on boards, timbers and di- 


mensions generally. Yards seem to be well stocked. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Advancing prices for southern yellow 
pine at the mills cause no end of difficulty among deal- 
ers. Some have been caught on the short side of the 
market in this advance, and are scurrying fast to get 
under cover. Generaliy the improvement in the south- 
ern yellow pine situation is well supported and the trade 
looks for a generally higher level of prices with the fall. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Trade has improved remarkably since 
the first of September and not only is there a better de- 
mand but there are price improvements as well. Prices 
are strengthened in dimension and No. 2 common, while 
other liners remain unchanged. No. 2 common has had 
a 50-cent advance and is holding well. There are still 
plenty of transit cars. Finish continues rather weak 
and it is difficult to quote prices as they are regulated 
largely by the law of supply and demand. Steam dried 
finish is being quoted at $27.50. 





CYPRESS. 
—ee 


Chicago.—As the season progresses the demand be- 
comes more active for all sizes and grades. There is 
some talk of concessions but as a general rule prices 
are firmly held. Factory inquiry is a little heavier, but 
the best demand comes for yard stock. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress trade was hardly aps 
brisk last week as it was the preceding week. Orders 
are pretty spotted, especially in the city. This may be 
expkained, however, by the fact that parts of the terri- 
tory had heavy rains within the week. The price situa- 
tion is unchanged and the mills are well pleased with 
the volume of trade that they have been getting the 
latter part of the summer. Orders still are nearly all 
for rush delivery and there is not as much buying for 
fall requirements as might be expected at this time of 
the year. Factory trade is somewhat better. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While the demand for cypress is not 
improving as rapidly as the distributers would like to 
see, demand is fair and manufacturers and distributers 
are not disposed to make any concessions to get busi- 
ness. <A little more stock is being taken by the fac- 
tories and more inquiries are coming in from retail 
yards. 


Baltimore, Md.—The opinion is generally expressed 
that increased firmness prevails as to prices and that 
the demand has made some headway. Consumers are 
in the market more frequently than before and the yard 
men have had to make provision for taking care of a 
larger movement since the buyers will not wait, it being 
more important to them to get prompt delivery than to 
obtain a slight price reduction. Direct soliciting of orders 
continues to be in evidence, but hardly. to such an extent 
as before, and the urgency of the wants developed en- 
ables the yardmen to find their opportunity. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress is a little more 
active. Although most of the business consists of rather 
small orders the aggregate is fairly satisfactory. Prices 
look reasonably firm. Very few retail yards carry as 
heavy stocks of cypress as they have been accustomed 
to. Firsts and seconds receive a fair share of the cur- 
rent business at the following range of values: 4/4, $45 
to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 
12/4, $55 to $60. For No. 1 shop the range this week is: 
1/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to 
$38.75. The select grade retains its friends and $40 is 
paid for 4/4, 





New York, N. Y.—Yard trade is taking a little more 
stock. Consumers restrict their purchases to immediate 
requirements and while the volume shows up well in the 
aggregate, prices are still stationary. 





Buffalo, N. Y¥.—-The cypress trade holds up steadily, 
with a good call reported for tank stock at some yards. 
The large buyers interested in such stock are now taking 
it in fair quantities for repair and rebuilding work. In- 
terior trim is not doing quite as well as some weeks 
ago and it is reported that some factories in this line 
are closed down for a time. Cypress prices are showing 
a good amount of firmness. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A reported improvement in the re- 
tail demand is the feature of the cypress market, with a 
particularly good movement toward rural points of con- 
sumption. The buying by box factories and millwork 
establishments continues strong, the demand for crating 
material being more urgent than at any time this year. 
Yards, however, are well stocked. Prices hold steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress holds up well. 
Dealers in the rural sections are buying rather freely. 
City dealers are also in the market for limited stocks. 
Prices are steady at former ievels. Shipments are prompt 
‘coming out. 





Toledo, Onio.—Cypress is quiet as to demand and un- 
nged as to prices. Rural districts are beginning to 
how some interest in this material. 


nO 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


“hicago.—Red cedar shingles are no better in demand 
“un a week ago. Prices are not expected to go any 

er for the reason that supplies at the mills are low, 
‘ich some of them oversold. Transit cars are few in 
‘suber. White cedars are none too strong, but are 
‘ving a fair call. Lath move steadily. 


“Minneapolis, Minn.—Transit lines are still limited and 
\e volume of trade continues to be light. There are 
‘nors of advanced prices but so far there has been 
fe to justify an increase at this end of the line. 
\holesalers expect the mills to mark prices up, how- 
as soon as the expected improvement in trade 
nies following harvest. 


oA 4 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
moderately fair. Prices are holding and some of the 





“From Sawdus 


What It Is and What It Does 


The Multigraph is a complete equip- 
ment for printing circular letters, price- 
lists, tally cards, invoices and other forms 
so essential in the lumber business. It 
effects a saving of 25% to 75% on print- 
ing costs and affords a means of increas- 
ing sales by mail. 


Its successful use by hundreds of lumbermen 
is shown in the portfolio which will be prepared 
especially for any lumber dealer who requests it. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


1818 East Fortieth Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 





t to Golddust’ 


Shavings from the 
Experience of Suc- 
cessful Lumbermen.. 


Here’s your chdnce to get 
money-saving and money- 
making ideas right from the 
signed statements of success- 
ful lumbermen. 


How they get out sales 
letters that bring back car- 
load orders—how they build 
up business by mail—how 
they get price changes to 
their trade guzck, and at half 
the cost of ordinary meth- 
ods. Wouldn’t you like to 
know how to do it P 


Mail the coupon and we'll 
make up for you, free of charge, 
a portfolio reproducing their busi- 
ness-getting literature and their 
own statements of what they've 
accomplished, with a clear ex- 
planation of the Multigraph 
methods by which they do it. 
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The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1818 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


| Please prepare for me the lumber portfolio. It is un- 
derstood that its acceptance obligates me in no way. 

| 

i Name-- cia tac dasa ate ta aiecabebbin dina we suendadle esac ain inate 

| Firm. . = aden weneatn 

| Address.......--.--- a ao — anemia 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Ocer $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 








Forty YEaRS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO aes NEW YORK 
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Seattle, Wash. 


lath are very searce a 
fir lath are in general 


advances 
quoted to the trade at 
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$1.3 
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Generally 
are firm and a tendency 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Red 
the Coast than they were : 
was beginning to be very 


the near future. Stars are are very few transit 
to $1.35. Shingle logs hold the few that are available 


to stiffen prices at the mills is 
very marked. This applies to 16-inch grades only as the 
18-inch shingles are apparently weak. 
proportionately high prices, and 
demand 


cedar shingles are scareer on 


plainly felt by the wholesalers. 


the best ones and running 


stars and $1.65, coast 
speaking red cedar shingles : 
eee Se ee ni dealers still are unable 
and No. 2 cypress lath, 
Cedar and spruce gee - 
Speier dicen sicheasee at $4.85 for No. 1 
for No. 2. 
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Boston, Mass.— 


week ago when the dearth 


cars to 
is strong. The 
dition at the mills is more 
> water. The recent advance of a 


but despite 
been no advance in price. California lath are 
rate basis, and $4.10 


Sulesmen 
requires more ability and energy 
selling shingles this year 
Salesmen really equipped with 


had and demand for 
common con- 
orders than can be filled. 
nickel to $1.35, coast basis, for 
clears now is. firmly 
established and there 1s talk of further advance. 
all the orders for No. 
tnat fact there has 
very firm 


wholesale houses say 
to make a fair showing 
than in any other lumber line. 
these requisites secure a 


Meantime the demand this section has increased fair amount of orders. yards take shingles in 
materially. Wholesalers here complain about the trouble small lots and buyers are disposed to be hypercritical 
in getting stock to fill their orders and buyers are clam- about prices. Quite passable white cedar extras are of- 
cring for delivery of shingles they have ordered, There tered down to $3.15 and very choice shingles of 
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These pictures 


Gravity Conveyer are 








were taken away 
down in Jacksonville, Florida, in the 
tie yard of the Gress 
where four hundred feet of Mathews 


Mfg. Co., 


in constant 


























See the Double Row of Steel, Ball-Bearing Rollers in the Conveyer ? 


That means STRENGTH—DURABILITY—LONG LIFE. 
Just What is needed in a Gravity Conveyer for handling Railroad Ties, Lumber, Etc. 
This is the Mathews Patented Lumber Conveyer—in successful use for fifteen years. 


Made in por- 
table units 
twelve feet 
long, each 
unit being 
equipped 
with quick 
q coupling de- 
vice. Any de- 
BS sired distance 
m can be reach- 
= ed by assem- 
blying the 
necessary 
number ot 
units. Ties, 
lumber, etc., 
will move by 
their own 
weight on a 
grade of 4%. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Branch Factories: } roRepA ENG.” 

















to do this than an 





increase their lumber sales these days when 
they can deliver lumber on the job ready for 
use with the least amount of carpentry hand 
labor—and there’s nothing will equip you better 














Port- 


Made to help the retail 


Eveready 
able SAW Rig 


yard man hold his 
trade against the ready-cut fellows, and it 
does this better than a big planing mill in 
that it can be moved about the yard and saves 
carting lumber back and forth. 
ate and built to last a lifetime. 
of work it does will keep it busy every day. 


Easy to oper- 
The variety 





Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,( #5.) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 









































































































































Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
in this way. 

We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





tatents Pending. 
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this grade can be had for $3.40. Red cedar extras are 
offered all the way from $3.10 to $3.50, but the qu lity 
also shows considerable variation. The range this \. eek 
on white cedar clears is about $2.70 to $2.80, and for see. 
ond clears, $2.25 to $2.40. Offerings of lath are no: go 
heavy as they were and the price is stiffening. Some 
producers quote $4.15 on 1%-inch, but for the present 
there still are chances to buy in carload lots at $1.10, 
‘or 1%-inch lath the current range is $3.55 to $..60, 
Furring is rather quiet, and about $20.50 is all a retail 
buyer has to pay for 2-inch eastern. The story of the 
markets for clapboards is as cheerful as ever. 







Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles, both clears and 
stars, have been advanced 5 cents during the last week 
and prices are maintained on a firmer basis than for 
some tinie. tetailers are doing some ordering here and 
there, but there is nothing like a general demand, 
Prices cannot be advanced largely, owing to the com- 
petition of British Columbia shingles. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market has been char- 
acterized during the last week by the greatest strength 
it has been shown this season both in prices and de- 
mand. An advance of 10 cents has resulted on clears 
and 18-inch shingles are stronger than for a month or 
more. Siding is in better demand and an increasing 
shortage in all of these itemis is reported, being attrib- 
uted to the stronger demand and the disposition of the 
mills to curtail their output until the market manifests 
strength enough to warrant profitable prices. 


Cincinnati.—A decided improvement of demand for 
shingles is noted this week and delivery require- 
ments are more urgent than ut any time in the last 
month, Prices have steadied. Lath of all kinds is moy- 
ing freely at more satisfactory prices. There is especial 
activity in cypress and pine. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
shingles, although prices show a slight weakness. Deal- 
ers still buy to keep ahead of the building demand. 
Shipments are coming out promptly. Red cedar shingles 
are probably the strongest. There is a fair demand for 
lath at former levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles shew considerable 
improvement as to demand and prices are strengthened, 
being quoted at $2.98 and $2.98 with a tendency toward 
increased strength. White cedar variety are entirely 
neglected here. There are very few inquiries for lath, 
Demand is low and prices weak. This condition is at- 
tributed by dealers here to a crowding of wire and 
asbestos lath which are being tried out here with in- 
different success. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—-In the domestic market for shooks and 
box boards the demand progresses satisfactorily and 
what change can be detected in the tone of quotations 
is toward more firmness. In the export department con- 
ditions are not so pleasing. It is hard to put through 
transactions except on an f, o. b. basis, and with an 
acute shortage of ocean tonnage and freight rates soar- 
ing the prospective buyer’s insistence that the American 
seller shall provide for the delivery often prevents the 
successful consummation of a transaction. Nearly all 
the regular ocean liners sailing from Boston take some 
shooks at very profitable rates. Supplies of boxing and 
crating lumber in foreign countries cut off from their 
regular supply by the war are getting very low, it is 
said, and these foreign consumers look to the American 
and Canadian markets for their future requirements. 
New England box board men are eager to get their share 
of this business and in the meantime are not disposed to 
offer any concessions from their regular price schedules 
to move stocks which accumulated during last summer. 
Prices show no quotable change from the range of last 
week. 








COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—While it is conceded that the enormous crops 
of the country are going to require corresponding quanti- 
ties of barrels and kegs to contain them, there is hesita- 
tion among the coopers in contracting for staves and 
headings, leaving prices for both unchanged and all 
uwaiting future developments. Contracts for pickles and 
kraut were made at low prices during the summer. A 
tew inquiries are received for cider barrels, but lesa 
than usual for the season on account of the diminished 
apple crop. <A few orders are also received for wood 
alcoho! and oil barrels and many of the largest refineries 
that make their own barrels are out of the market, or 
make lower prices for staves and heading than cost to 
manufacturers. Slack staves and heading are plentiful 
and buyers sor them are few. Flour mills are operating 
on sacks mainly, and the same condition prevails with 
the cement, salt and sugar industries. Producers of 
coiled hoops exceed the demand. Hickory flour hoops 
are unsalable, but hickory box straps are sought to 
replace the rusting, rotten steel straps formerly used 
on export provision boxes. Ash butter tub staves, head- 
ing and hoops are unsalable, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


onthe PUNT TOUR MDB VIOR ss <606.0:5.0.0 4:00.08 --- 825 to 8.75 
2, 28%-inch elm staves, met We... 5 4.75 to 25 
No a, alg _ kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, p en a eee 06 to .06% 
ae 1, 7%, = a ‘gum heading, per set, nomi- 
SRS Ra sesso c's 45:6 SWeeeesewies. ee eD 08 
No. a 28%: inch gum staves.......... eoccce F265 to 7.50 
M. R.,, SO-IMCH GUM BtAVES....ccccccvcces 00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 






Half barrel staves, elm, per M............06 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, Ber set. chew ° .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per 4.00 to 50 
BaGM TIT, BE. c 0:0-0 0.0 9 9:4,0:0:0.0 55 to 65 
Head lining, car lots, per “ 12-inch 30. = to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels. 48 
Eight patent hoop barrels. 5 48 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop veghions biases 45 
REGIE DAETOUE, BROOD 50.05. ccsccscescses ae, aa 83 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves....-.-- +. 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ . 4.7 
White oak, oil staves, per M............. .- 80.00 31.00 
OO DHE, Cll MINUS, DOF MM. 2... s cc cccccccces 29.00 to 30.00 
ES EIEN Sons ka 9 90 S65 055 0 .4:5's w 9109 +... No demand 
Hickory box straps. eaie ae ean ES SR ee - 12.00 to 18.00 
Lard tierces ......++..++++- see eeeeeee eooee 1.15 to 1.20 
ea rere teense ens a a 90 


Pork barrel, 








